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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Report of the Select Committee on the New Poor Law 
Amendment Act contains the following passage : — 

*^ Some statements^ having been made in • j^^(Ht^nlkt>K]^brticalar 
instances of 4M|M2^dflta^use^ either in the law or in its administration, 
your CommitteeXSught that they should best discharge their duty by 
proceeding at once to take those complaints into consideration. They 
were the more induced to do so from a persuasion, that though their 
attention might in the first instance be confined to some particular fact, 
yet that in the course of such an inquiry the whole state of things 
within the Union, and the general operation of the law, would be 
brought under their notice.^' 

The principle thus laid down has been worked out in the fol- 
lowing Analysis of the Evidence. The " Complaint " has been 
given in the words of the complainant ; and *' the whole state of 
things within the Union," as well as in neighbouring Unions," and 
the general operation of the law," have been brought into '* notice'* 
in connexion with the alleged "instances of severity of abuse, 
either in the law or in its administration," whenever these in- 
stances have any relation with the general operations of the 

new system. 

We have decided opinions on the question of Poor Law Re- 
form; but these opinions have, we trust, not led us into 
unfairness. We have suppressed no important point brought 
forward by the opponents of the present system, and we have 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

given no undue colouring to the contrary statements of its advo- 
cates. We have, with scarcely an exceptidn, left the witnesses 
to tell their own story in their own words. Our object has been 
to gather from the chaotic mass of twenty thousand questions and 
answers^ a general view of the workings of ''the old system and the 
new ;" — and to exemplify the practice by constantly keeping in 
mind the principles upon which the reformed administration of 
the Poor Laws has been founded. 
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London, July 15, 1837. 
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PARISH AND THE UNION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The propriety of instituting an inquiry into the operation of 
the Poor- Law Amendment Act having been urged at an early 
period of the Session of 1837, by the opponents of the measure, 
it was ordered, on the motion of Lord John Russell, on the 27th 
of February, 

*' That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Admi- 
nistration of the Relief of the Poor, under the Orders and Regulations 
issued by the Commissioners appointed under the Provisions of the Poor- 
Law Amendment Act/' 

The following members were nominated as a Committee in 
pursuance of this motion : — 

lioni John Russell. Mr.X)artwright. Mr. Charles Villiers. 
Mr. Walter. Mr. Barneby. Mr. Robert Gordon. 
Mr. Fazakerley. Mr. Estcourt (Devizes). Mr. Miles (Somerset). 
Sir James Graham. Mr. John Ponsonby. Mr. Harvey. 
Mr. Poulett Scrope. Mr. Loch. Mr. Law Hodges. 
Mr. Baines. Mr. Wakley. Mr. Chichester (Barn- 
Mr. Hume. Sir Oswald Mosley. staple). 
Sir Thomas Fremantle. 

Mr. Fazakerley having been appointed chairman, the committee 
commenced the examination of witnesses on the 9th of March. 
On the 14th of March, it was determined, with a view of giving 
the utmost publicity to their proceedings, that the minutes of 
evidence, should be reported from time to time, instead of being 
published at the termination of the Inquiry. In consequence of 
this resolution, there were printed twenty-two Reports of the 
Minutes^iof Evidence between the 9th of March, when the com- 
mittee commenced its sittings, and the 28th of June, when they 
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2 The Pariah and the Union. 

terminated. Upwards of twenty thousand queries were put to the 
various witnesses summoned before the committee. The parties 
adverse to the principles and details of the Amendment Act 
took the lead in the Inquiry, by bringing forward its operation 
in the Petworth and Droxford Unions. In the Petworth 
case, the principal witness whom they brought forward was 
the Rev. T, Sockett, rector of Petworth, a visitor of a work- 
house in his neighbourhood under the regulations of Gilbert's 
Act. Mr. James Foard, a member of the Board of Guar- 
dians for the Petworth Union ; Mr. Napper, chairman of the 
Board ; Mr. Daintrey, clerk to the Board ; and Mr. Ellis, the 
Vice-chairman, mainly supported his views, though with some 
differences on various points. Several agricultural labourers, 
residing within the Petworth Union, were also examined for the 
purpose of ascertaining the manner in which they and others of 
the same class were affected by the application of the amended 
law. When Mr. Walter's evidence on the Petworth case had 
closed, it was objected that the administration of relief in the 
Petworth Union ought not to be cited as an illustration of the 
operations of the new principles of administration ; because, by 
throwing the able-bodied labourers upon the highway-rates, the 
old system of mal-administration had still been maintained there, 
a surplus body of labourers kept up, and wages depressed ; 
because the place was still pauperized by the excessive dis- 
tribution of charity ; and because the Board of Guardians, act- 
ing under adverse influence, and of farmers interested in main- 
taming the allowance system, had been against the New Law, 
and had not executed it efficiently. It was therefore proposed 
to examine the administration of relief in the Unions immediately 
adjacent — ^West Hampnett, Midhurst, and such others as the 
Committee chose to select indiscriminately, where none of those 
disturbing causes existed, or where they existed to a less degree. 
Mr. Walter resisted this course, and proposed to proceed with the 
selected Unions, and selected cases in each Union. The Com- 
mittee so far assented to the course proposed, as to receive the 
evidence with relation to the Westhampnett Union ; but did not 
hear the witnesses from Midhurst and other adjacent Unions, 
who were in attendance. Mr. Raper, the clerk of the Board 
of Guardians, being examined at great length, showed the 
manner in which the amended system had been productive 
of advantage. A larger number of witnesses was examined 
than in the Petworth case, consisting of individuals belonging to 
various classes : some of whom, as paupers, had experienced prac- 
tically the working of the measure ; and the cross-examinations 
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by various members may be regarded as having elicited evidence 
on nearly all the controverted points to which attention had been 
directed. The Droxford Union became the next subject for in- 
quiry, and it was brought forward under the belief that the work- 
ing of the Amendment Act in that district was productive of 
scarcely any of the benefits which had been ascribed to it. The 
inquiry in the above three rural Unions occupied nine-tenths of 
the labours of the committee, comprising 18,000 out of 20,000 
questions. These agricultural cases were followed by a similar 
inquiry in reference to Unions comprising a manufacturing popu- 
lation ; and Bradford (Wilts) and Nottingham, both suffering se- 
verely in their staple industry through the commercial pressure, 
were selected. In .this department of the Inquiry^ the evidence 
did not relate to so many points as in the case of the rural Unions, 
but the purposes of the examination were chiefly to ascertain the 
applicability of the new system to a manufacturing population 
during a period of inactivity and distress. 

With the exceptions of the manufacturing and agricultural 
district of Bradford, and the manufacturing district of Not- 
tingham, this protracted and most minute inquiry has therefore 
been confined to the agricultural districts comprised within two 
Unions in Sussex, and one Union in Hampshire ; with the addi- 
tion of an isolated case in the Fareham Union,'*' and of some 
incidental details having reference to the Chichester Local Union, 
under Gilbert's Act The parishes contained in these Unions, 
with their amount of population, and their yearly expenditure on 
the poor previous to the operati<x2 of the new Laws, are shown 
in the following returns ; — 

* See Appendix B. 
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In reference to the local position of these Unions it is to be 
observed that those of Westhampnett and Petworth come imme- 
diately into contact ; and that the parishes of the Droxford Union 
are separated from the parishes comprised in the two Sussex 
Unions by a very slight amount of population. There are no 
essential local differences which would require to be observed in 
pursuing the inquiry. The whole district is purely agricultural ; 
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the modes of cultivation the same ; and the characters and habits 
of the labourers identical. 

It will be desirable^ before we proceed to the creat object of 
the inquiry, *'The Administration of the Relief of the Poor, under 
the Orders and Regulations issued by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act," 
to look back a few years, for the purpose of ascertaining what was 
the condition of the agricultural labourers and their employers, 
in these particular districts, before the Poor Law Amendment Act 
came into operation. The materials for this retrospect are prin- 
cipally to be found in the Report (with its Evidence) of the 
Commissioners for Inquiring into the operation of the old Poor 
Laws; and in the First and Second Annual Reports of the Poor 
Law Commissioners for England and Wales. The Reports of 
the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, however, contain many 
details of the former state of things, as compared with the pre- 
sent ; and we shall avail ourselves of a few detached passages of 
this evidence to complete such a retrospective introduction. 

The present inquiry arose out of allegations that the adminis- 
tration of the relief of the poor, under the provisions of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, was conducted in a spirit of cruelty and 
oppression, which had reduced the agricultural labourers, espe- 
cially those with large fanailies, to the lowest point of destitution 
and wretchedness. The particular instances of that oppression, 
whether in the withholding of allowances to the able-bodied, the 
neglect of the aged and infirm, the disregard of the destitute in 
cases of emergency, the insufficient medical relief, the hard fare 
and severe discipline of workhouses, all arising out of the intrac- 
table nature of the orders and regulations of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, will be examined as we proceed in our analysis of 
the inquiry. But in the mean time we desire to show, by a few 
general facts, that the condition of the agricultural labourers of 
Sussex and Hampshire, and of this particular district of these 
counties, in and previous to the year 1834, was not one which a 
philanthropist would seek to exhibit as an example of happiness 
and content, and of those peaceful and orderly virtues which 
belong to a state of society in which industry obtains its fair remu- 
neration, and the rights of the labourer and the capitalist are 
equally upheld. We think also, that the '^ Administration of 
the Relief of the Poor, iinder the Orders and Regulations" of 
overseers and waywardens, and vestries and mamstrates, as it 
existed, during the former system of Poor Laws in this district 
of Sussex and Hampshire, was not one which a conscientious 
dispenser of the public money would desire to hold up as a model 
of humane and judicious management, relieving the pressure of 
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poverty, but not creating evils greater than the watit which it 
sought to remove or mitigate. It is necessary to refer to this 
state of things ; for there is nothing more true than this, — that we 
are all too apt to forget any evils, whether public or private, which 
have been removed from us^ and to ground our complaints of 
existing annoyances, not by comparison with the many we have 
got rid of, but by brooding over the few which stand between us 
and perfect satisfaction : — 

** The apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling of the worse/* 

Previous to the year 1834 or 1835, the labourers of Hamp- 
shire and Sussex were, in the eyes of those who regard large 
allowances out of the poor s rate as the perfection of a system 
for keeping away want, in a state of almost paradisaical happi- 
ness. That the labourers Were better off under the allowance 
system, as compared with the present system, which pays. them 
the wagies of their labour directly, instead of stopping part of 
their wages and calling it an allowance, these observers have no 
doubt. The Rev. Mr. Sockett, of Petworth, says, '^ of coursk 
they were better off than now — ^they had the allowance.*' The 
greater the allowance, o/* course, the greater the diffusion of 
general happiness ! The allowance had no reference to the 
amount of wages received ; it came from a fund as inexhaustible 
as the atmospheric air, as constant as the sun, and as the sun, it 
shone upon the good and bad alike. Mr. William Harrison of 
Bishop's Waltham (Droxford Union), who was examined before 
the Committee, testified to the large and liberal provision for all 
the shepherds in the Hampshire and Sussex Arcadia: — 

" You have said that it was your custom to give the allowaQce to tbe 
children without any reference to the wages that the labourer received ; 
and some one instance you remember of a man who had a guinea a 
week, having received an allowance for his children ? — Yes, 

" Do you remember an instance of a Well-digger whose wages 
amounted to two guineas a week, to whom you were in the habit of 
giving an allowance for his children ? — ^Yes, he had the same as if he 
had earned only lOt. 

^ And you, knowing that he got two guineas a week, continued to 
pay to him for his children above 4^. bd. a head'*' ? — My plaa was, I 
kept the allowance book, and I said, * Now, ^ehtlenien, here is this 
case,' so and so ;' and they said, * It is not worth while to take notice 
of if 

" And you paid him the same as the othecs ?— Yes." 

^ This is so printed in the evidence, but we think it must he a mistake. 
The same witness subsequently states, " for every child we^ allowed 15d per 
week." 
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But the allowance not only held out its advantages to the 
labourers who deserved well of their country, by being unable to 
maintain a family upon two guineas a week, but it encouraged 
the single labourers to leap over the ordinary barriers of prudence 
which determine whether or not a man shall marry, by opening 
a ' Pisgah' view of " a land flowing with milk and noney,^ to 
those who brought mouths enough to consume the good things 
spread forth to all who needed them. With reference to the 
single labourers, the sons of allowance men, who had been allow- 
anced all their lives, and who were ready to qualify for larger 
allowances as independent. labourers, the same witness was asked 
and ret)lied as follows : — 

'^ You gave this concluding answer to one question, ^ They remained 
under the charge of the parish till they went to church and brought 
home a wife;' did they come to the workhouse with a wife ? — No, we 
received them into parish employ the next day ; previous to that we 
used to give the man 4^. ; he said, ' I must do something for you, t 
must marry a wife; this will never do to have only 4^.' 

•* Were you in the practice of giving every man that married is,' to 
keep hfs wife ?-^Thi|t is b^f^re he married ; thert he was dissatisfied 
because he had not so much from parish pay ks the other men had, and 
he said, ' I shall cot this short, and I will marry a wife/ 

^ How much had he when he was married ? — Six shiUingB, and then 
for every child we allowed him Ibd. a week* 

*' Was that the rule ?— Yes. 

**' So that the practice you followed was an encouragement to every 
man to marry ? — Modt assuredly." ; * 

It is difficult to imagine a greater state of allowance felicity ! 

But it happened, no doubt from some very mysterious circum-* 
stance connected with the allowance system, that the larger the 
allowance became, the more the people were out of employ. 
There certainly does seem some connexion between thte allow-^ 
ance systeni and the amount of capital paid in the shape of 
wages instead of allowances; for previous to the formation of 
Poor Law Unions in West Sussex, there were 4729 labourers out 
of employ in the parishes constituting these Unions ; whereas after 
the completion of the Unions, and thie discontinuance of the 
allowances, there were only 327 labourers out of emplo}^*. In 
the Union of Weathampnett there were 216 oiit of employ with 
the allowance, and 18 without it In the Union of Petworth, 
there were 382 out of employ with the allowance, and 71 without 
It. However, the parishes were resolved not to endure such an 
evil as people out of employ, for such a circumstance took away 

• • • 

* Mt. Hawley*s Report— Second Annual Report. 
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much of the charm of the allowances. The parishes therefore 
set the people to work. The mode in which they set the people 
to work was not very advantageous to the parishes, but it was not 
disagreeable to the labourers, and the laoour was rendered as 
light ad possible not to disturb the felicity which prevailed amidst 
so much care to make the poor happy. Work was provided for 
three or four days in the week, and for five or six hours of each 
day. Mr. Hawley says (Report 1836) — 

. '* When I visited the parishes of Yapton and Felpham, in the We«i 
Hampnett Union, last year, I saw daily ne^r a score of able-hodied 
labourers going to their parish work in the gravel-hole, between eight 
and nine in the morning, an'd returning from it at three in the after- 



noon.*' 



The people, of course, were not paid aceording to the work 
which they performed, but according to their claims upon the 
allowance. Mr. Maclean, one of the Assistant C<Hnmissioners 
of Inquiry, reporting, in 1832, as to the parish of Kirdford (Pet- 
worth Union), says,— 

. *^ Those who work a limited number of days are under no control; 
and no inquiry is made mto their occupations, pursuits, or earnings 
during the other days of the week.'* 

With all this anxiety of the parish to provide agreeMeworli 
for the labourers in the parish of Kirdford, it is not surprising that 
the disagreeable work — the real cultivation of the land — went un- 
performed. Mr. Maclean says, — 

" The number of able-bodied agricultural labourers in the parish, as 
near as I could ascertain, is 190, exclusive of about 15 mechanics, most 
of whom apply to the parish for work during the winter months. Dur- 
ing last winter (1831-2), there were ] 18 able-bodied men, married and 
single, upoji the parish ; this leaves 72 labourers to do the work updn 
9000 acres of cultivated land, and 3000 acres of woodland. The general 
opinion, as far as I was able to collect it, seemed to be, that there is 
not more than sufficient labour in the whole parish for the cultivation 
of the land, but that the want of capital among the fanners prevents 
the employment of it on the land.^' 

This large payment for parish work in the Petworth Union was 
precisely of the same nature as the large payment for parish 
work in the Droxford Union. 

" You say that the winter before the Act came into force there were 
from 50 to 75 out of work in the parish (Bishop's Waltham) ; did you 
employ those? — Yes. 

" In what way?— When the weather was seasonable, we employed 
them in digging the land, and the rest were sent on to the roadi^. 

" Have you a parish farm ? — Yes, about 50 acres. 

** Did those that you set upon the roads do a fair day!fi work, and. 
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was therr employment remuneratiTe ?-^No, it was quite unprofitable 
tfiQ land we had ; and therefore out of 7002. a year, we made a return 
perhaps of 90/. ; it averaged 700/. a year, which we paid for la- 
bourers out of employ. I have paid 18/. a week for labourers out of 
employ. , , 

. ** Had you also the rent to pay for the parish farm ? — ^Yes. 

** Over and above the 700/.? — Yes, we paid 1/. an acre for the land. 

** And, in addition, you paid 700/. for labourers ? — Yes, 

" To what extent have you any return for that ? — I never set the la- 
bour at anything, but after balancing the rent and the crop, it used to 
leave a surplus of about 90/. 
' " Which had to be set against the loss of 700/. ? — ^Yes. 

*• Was the employment upon the parish roads profitable or unprofit- 
able? — Not of the least benefit. 

"Their labour was> utterly thrown away? — ^Entirely." — Harrison, 
419B— 4208. 

The labourers^ no doubt, found all this affreeable enough while 
the system continued in full vigour ; that is, until the fund was 
well nigh exhausted which was the mainspring both of the labour 
in the parish gravel-hole and the labour in the farmers* field. In 
Petworth, where everything that public and private benevolence 
could effect for making labourers happy, by allowances and easy 
parish employment, was called into action — where the endowed 
charities were, most nunierous — ^and where th^ good rich man and 
his. almoners presided, with unrelaxing vigilance, over the distribu- 
tion of the funds, "that make men pavpers and, keep them, so," — 
in Petworth, while the want-fund was constantly increasing, the 
labour-fund was as constantly diminishing. The Rev. Mr. 
Sockett^ in his examination before the Committee, says, the parish 
employed the labourers '' at unproductive labour ; at labour they 
did not want to have performed; but they employed the man that 
I|e might not starve." Is it a possible contingency that this very 
employment was the cause that the labourers, one and all, were 
brought to the vei^e of starvation—- that in five years, 1456 la« 
bourers, their wives aiid children, emigrated, principally at the 
expense of Lord Egremont, from Petworth and its neighbour- 
hood — and that altogether (we will not say, in spite of the bene- 
volent attempts of the parish officers, clergymen, and their pa- 
trons, but in consequence of them), Petworth and its neighbour- 
hood had become the most pauperized district of the whole king- 
dom ? The Rev. Mr. Sockett is asked^ " Do you recollect what 
number of able-bodied poor you had upon the parish previous 
to the introduction of the new poor-law ?" His answer is re- 
markable ;— 

** I can state what number of labourers we had upon the parish upon 
the 24th Of December, 1831. On the 24th of December, 1831, 1 got 
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this retiihi fK>ni it ^drdiaii of the poor-la^ for ihe parpode of showing 
it to Lord Egremont and pointing out to his Lordship the state we 
were in ; and I laid the paper before Lord Egreniont, and I said, ^ My 
^Lordj these labourer» have eaten me up^ and they wilt very soon eat 
your Lordship up, if something is not done to stop it* On the 24th 
of Pecember we had 44 farming people, SO bricklayers' labourers, 
-three others, ten bricklayers, seven shoemakers, one carpenter, one 
weaver, six sawyers, three lathrendprs, one harness-maker, one chair- 
maker, two gardeners, one hatter, one miller, one blacksmith, one 
tawer ; making altogether 103. I have also a statement of the num- 
bers on the 14 th of January following. 

" What was the total in the next month? — ^Thc total on January 14 
was 114. 

" Were all those upon the parish at that time? — Every one. 
• ** Did they gain the whole of their - sustenance from the parish, or 
only partly from the parish ? — I cannot say they gained the whole of 
their sustenance from the parish^ because if I wanted an extra man, of 
course I sent for him and had him for a day or two; and if any trades- 
man in the town wanted a man for a day or two to saw a little wood 
and so on, he sent for the man; but this is the number of person^s 
upon the book at those particular days. I beg leave to add that those 
people had 74 wives and 117 children ; the total number is 330. Then I 
have added a hotie here : * The labour which supports these 330 per- 
sons is entirely unproductive.* 

** Can you state the charge which that labour produced to the 
parish ? — I can nearly ; when we niade up our accounts at Easter, 
1831^, the item of want of emptoymeht, that Is to say, the expense of 
those labourers for that one year, was 1401/. 6«. SdJ* — '[26^—80.] 

The dream of Pharaoh, thdt ' seven lean and ill-favoured kine 
did eat up seven fat kine ; and when they had eaten them up it 
could not be known that they had eaten thetn, but they were still 
ill-favoured as at the beginning/ was realized by the labourers of 
Petwbrth. They would have eaten up Lord Egremont and his 
rector; tithes, and kll ; and yet the^ would hfeive still been lean and 
hungry. They did not coriie to this pass^ for the Amended Poor- 
Laws stept in to prevent them. The land was going out of cul- 
tivation which should have su|)ported the labourers by wages ; 
and their wages were grbiind down by being offered in the 
shape of parish pay. Sefore th© Petworth of 1834 was described 
before a Parliamentdty committee, the condition of such a parish 
was painted in a few masterly touches by a keen observer bf the 
'^actions of men," the late Mr Walker, the police magistrate : — 

'^ In order to exhibit pauperism in its strongest colours, suppose an 
exlensive and fertile parish with ah unusual number of wealthy resi- 
dents, with large woods, much game, a facility of smuggling, two or 
three commons, several almshouses, endowments for distributing bread 
and clothes, and much private charity ; and suppose the rich to take 
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ho fiirilier concern in parish affairs, than alternately to gruitible at the 
Amount of a rate or the harshness of an overseer, as app1ieaH<^ is madfe. 
to them for their money or for their protection. Under such cinnm^ 
stances, the spirit of pauperism will be at its height ; and yet people 
who should Icnotr better, \^ll be fbiind to hold such language as this : 
• I don't fthbw how it is the irates in this parish are so high ; we ate par- 
ticularly well bffibi" prdVision fbr the poor; there arc alms-houses, and 
regular distributiohs of food and clothes; they have all common rights, 
at least thfey tdke them ; they pick up fuel for nothing. I am sure thfey 
are never out of my woods ; they sniuggle almost every thing they 
want ; an^ theii pritate charity is really quite unbounded ; and yet I 
can't say I see much gratitude In return t the damage done to property 
is immense, and the expense and vexation about game completely de- 
stroy all the pleaslire of it. 1 oflert wish I had hot a bird or a hare on 
my estate. Really it is in vain to db any thihg for the poor ; indeed I 
think the more pains onfe takes, the worse ihey are. Lord ■ » gave 
tbeih ah ox to roast last King^s birth-day, and they absolutely pulled 
down his park paling to make the fire.' For poverty put pauperism, 
and fdr charity indiscretion, and all will be explained. Giving to pau- 
perism is only * spreading the compost oh the weeds to make them 
tanker.*' " 

Under the systems Which prevailed in the Sussex and Hamp* 
shire parishes^ previous to the introduction of the amended law^ 
it might have been expected that those who gave money for no- 
thing, or at the most for very light labour^ would have met with 
some grateful returns for their innocent benevolence. The direct 
reverse was the case. The peoplfe had no idea that they were re- 
ceiving any benefit (as in truth they were not), but they adhered 
to the principle which they had followed for more than a century, 
" The parish must find us." One of the witnesses says, — 

^* It was almost dangerous for a man to live in a parish for a day 
that had the money to pay them ; indeed I wrote to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners shortly after the Bill took places when we began to change 
from money to bread, that it was really dangerous; the first payment 
that took place we had ninety in the room, and they stood so thick that 
you might have washed your hands upon the walls, and they would not 
move out of the room ; there were three or four overseers there, and the 
most respectable part of the parish^ and they set us all at defiance.^' — 
3977. 

Colonel A'Court, otie of the Assistant Commissioners uhder the 
present law, paid a visit to Hambledon, " the worst parish" of the 
Droxford Union. He found a number of men out of work. Hid 
subsequent description is a vivid picture of a pauperized distt-ict — 
a district in which the tyrannies (according to the so-called popu- 

. * ** The Nature, Extent, and Effects of Pauperisih." 6y Thomas 
Walker, M.A; 1831. . 
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lar petitions) which are now inflicted upon the labourers by finding 
work at advanced wages>and withholding allowances^ are especially" 
brought forward for national sympathy and legislative correction: — 

]' I called upon Mr. Butler, who is the resident magistrate thene, 
and assured him that from looking at the number of Agricultural 
labourers in' that parish, and at the number of acres, there must be 
profitable employment for every one of them, even within the parish;- 
he differed from me in opinion, and did not think that it was possible* 
I went to the poorhouse, and I saw a great number of those labourerfi« 
and I recommended that task-work should be introduced immediately 
instead of day-work, in which they were doing nothing,, and that food 
also should be issued in part, as well as money. I think three days 
afterwards a representation went back from Harrison, who was the 
assistant overseer, to the Poor Law Commissioners, stating tht^t there 
was great excitement in the parish, that it was impossible they could 
carry out the regulations of the Commissioners, and begging that a 
Commissioner should go down there. It did so happen that I was, at 
the time that letter was penning, in the parish, unknown, but making 
my own observations. I arranged to meet the whole of the paupers 
out of work on a certain day, and I did meet them. There has been 
mentioned a well-digger in this room ; that person came down at the 
head of the party ; I tMnk there must have been some 70 or 80 people 
(hat came down from the parish farm and the roads, and he was spokes- 
man on that occasion. , There was something very striking in his 
appearance ; and as he was coming down I ascertained; from those 
gentlemen who were with me, what his trade was, what his general 
earnings were, and where he had been at work. I addressed him by 
name, and asked him if he had not been in the habit of well-digging; 
he admitted that he had. I said, ' Why you are working on the estate 
of a friend of mine in this neighbourhood ; you have heen earning 
2/. 2s. a week ;' he did not deny it ; and I said, *' How have you the 
face to be spokesman of this meeting of labourers, you acknowledging 
yourself to be earning 21. 2«. a week, and your family being supported 
by the parish ? ' He admitted that was the case ; that he was in the 
receipt of parish relief, but said that it was not his fault, they chose 
to give it to his family. They told me that they were starving, that 
there was no work, that there was no occupation, that there was no 
employment. I suggested emigration, migration, and the taking of 
allotments of land, which I had ascertained that the gentlemen of the 
parish were willing to grant. To show what their ideas were, they 
asked what quantity of land they were to get ; I said, *. Sufficient to 
raise vegetables for yourselves and for your* families;* and, with an 
oath, they said that was not what they wanted, they must have at least 
two or three acres. I asked them, whether they had tools to cultivate 
the land, or money to pay the labourers ; they said, • Oh dear no, the 
parish are to find that.* * Then you are to be supported by the parish' 
till the crops come round ? ' They said, * Of course.' * If the crops 
fail?' 'The parish'-^still the parish; they would always fall back 
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upon the parish ; they would never let go their hold upon the parish, 
UHder any circumstancesi that I can state ; they would never let go 
that hold; they declined receiving any land upon those terms." 

The old pauper-system was the reverse of the vaunted prin- 
ciple of Roman conquest—" to raise the humble and depress the 
proud." It crushed the timid and worthy man^ who was desi- 
rous " truly and justly to earn his own living;" and it raised up 
the bold front of the loiterer in the parish-pit, the bully of the 
workhouse pay -table. A Sussex labourer, who was examined in 
1832, by the Assistant Commissioner of Inquiry for that district^ 
gave the following evidence : — 

*V In your parish are there many able-bodied men upon the parish ? 
— ^There are a great many men in our parish who like it better than 
being at work. 

" Why do they like it better? — ^They get the same money, and don't 
do half so much work. They don't work like me ; they be'ant at it 
so many hours, and they don't do so much work when they be at it ; 
they're doing no good, and are only waiting for dinner-time and night ; 
they be'ant working, it's only waiting. 

" How have you managed to live without parish relief!* — By work- 
ing hard. 

*• What do the paupers say to you ? — ^They blame me for what I do. 
They say to me, * What are you working for? ' I say, ' For myself.' 
Tbey say, * You are only doing it to save the parish, and if you didn't 
do it you would get the same as another man has, and would get the 
money for smoking your pipe and doing nothing.' *' 'Tis a hard thing 
for a man like me.* 

'^ If you want anything from the parish, should you get it sooner 
than a man who has not worked so hard ? — No, not a bit ; nor so 
likely as one of those men. 

" What would they say to you ? — ^They would say that I didn't want 
it, and that I had a piece of ground, and was well off. They're always 
giving to men who don't deserve it, whilst they are refusing to those 
who do. 

*' Is it worse in your parish than in others ? — No, it is the same in 
them all. There is partiality everywhere. If I was to offend my 
master^ and he was to turn me away, none of the otliers would give 
me work ; and if I go to the parish they would put me on the roads. 
There*s not one in our place that looks on me the better for my work, 
but all the worse for it.'' 

Arthur Young said, he should prefer an Essex labourer at 
half-a-crown a day to a Tipperary man at fourpence. This was 
before the happy era of allowances. But if Arthur Young had 
lived in Sussex in 1834 he would have found no difference between 
one labourer and another, for the parish pay bad levelled all 
distinctions of skill or want of skill, of industry or idleness, of 
sobriety or drunkenness, of honesty or dfehonesty. One of the 
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witnegseB bc^fora the late Committee^ fpeftking of thiq ^Utii of 
things in the Droxford Union, gives the following testimony : — 

** Adapis is a carter, is he not ?— ^Tes. 

'* And carters receive ordinarily higher wages than the best able* 
bodied workmen ? — Yes, they have many more hours to v^ork. 

'* Adams, you say, though a carter, and a very good servant, r^eived 
less money week by week, under the old law, than the inferior work- 
men had with six children ? — Yes, decidedly. 

*^ Then a carter, a superior workman, under the old system, received 
less than an inferior agricnltaral labourer ? — He did/' — [6276^-6979.] 

But if the skilful workman was degraded to the level of the 
workmap without skill, the prudential labourer was compelled 
to become reckless and profligate, that he might be entitled to 
the parish rewards. The Assistant Commissioner for Sussex, in 
183^, says (referring to the riots and incendiary fire^): 

*^ In the most disturbed parts of this district, attempts have been 
made to introduce cottage allotments, but they have been inefiectuaL 
The labourers show a decided reluctauce to hire them ; they think it 
mi^ht diminish their claim to relief, and treat with scorn those who 
attempt to persuade them to better their condition by economy and 
industry." 

In the answers which were given to the queries of the Cpm« 
missioners of Inquiry, by Mr. Courtborpe, ofTiceburst in Sussex, 
the point is thus pithily stated : 

" Could a poor family lay by anything? — ^If the single man covld 
procure regular work, and could be induced to lay by as he ought 
to do, I think an industrious man might in a few years secure an 
independence, at the present wages of the country; but if an in- 
dustrious man was known to have laid by any part of his wages, and 
thus to have accumulated any considerable sum, there are some parishes 
in which he would be refused work till his savings were gone ; and 
the knowledge that this would be \,he case acts as a preventive ^gainst 
saving." 

Idleness, imprudence, improvident marriage, illegitimate chil- 
dren, were the qualifications for a share of the 12,224^. which 
the parishes of the Petworth Union, and the 9717/. which the 
parishes of the Droxford Union bestowed in " keeping the 
labourers and their families comfortable," before the year 1835, 
But a talent for fraud was another, if not a chief qualification. 
All the other qualifications were included in the ability to cheat 
and to lie. The following instance, which occurred in the West- 
hampnett Union, is one of many similar : 

'^ I recollect the case of a man whose name I freqn^iitly see entered 
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ia the p9ri»h book, William Fleet; I remember the man coinliig to the 
parish of Grafiham, how about twelve years ago ; I think at that time he 
was a pauper, so called ; he was living in Hampshire ; his father lived 
in the parish of GraflTham, died and left him six or seven houses, pro- 
ducing a rental of upwards of 30/. a year ; in consequence of this 
legacy he came home to Graffham ; I was overseer at the time, and 
resided there; he told me that his old father had left him wh^t was 
worse tl^an nothing, a quantity of old houses; that he had been living 
in Hampshire, where he had had head-money (and I suppose for a 
large family, amounting to a considerable sum altogether) ; he felt that 
SOI, a year was as nothing ; he continued to reside at Graffham, and 
still does reside there ; in less than seven years he was a pauper upon 
the parish, because he had a life estate, I had forgotten to say, iq those 
cottages, and he had mortgaged his life estate to different persons, and 
then presented himself to the magistrates as a pauper; they then re- 
quired the parish officers to provide for him, and he was so provided 
for up to the passing of the present Act ; I see in this book entries 
relative to William Fleet, two years backward, iL ; I sec several en- 
tries of small sums of that description paid to him ; he now is in pos- 
session of his own property at Graffham ; he now pays rates for the 
X)roperty which he holds ; and before, though it appeared that he had 
lost it, he is uow in possession of it, and he now gets his own living, 
and he has never made an application to the board for assistance. 

'^ Has the new law in any way assisted to the recovery of that pro« 
perty ? — I apprehend that the lo^s of it was fictitious." 

The payers of rates^ and the dispensers of the rates, assisted 
now and then in the perpetration of frauds and fraud*like 
jobs. Payment for house-rent was a great item in parish job- 
bing« One witness before the committee testifies to this point : 

** Did you ever pay for house-rent? — ^When I belonged to Ham- 
bledon we paid 300^. a year for house-rent. 

•* With respect to this individual who had is. before he married and 
6«. afterwards, did he have anything /or house-rent ? — That was brought 
on by the overseer himself; they were generally men of property in 
cottages, men that could have paid their rent very well ; they would 
then come themselves to the table, and say, ^ I know I have a poor fel- 
low, he is very badly off; I wish you would raise him his rent; I do 
not know what is to be done \ ' and having got into the book it con- 
tinued for years." [4088--4089.] 

Some of the labourers had sense enough to see through the 
thick fog of the evils by which they were surrounded. In 1832 
the following colloquy took place between a Commissioner of In- 
quiry and a; Sussex labourer : 

^\ What alterations of the Poor Laws are talked about by the la- 
bourers? — They have hopes that Government will take it in hand, as 
they would then be contented with what was alk)tted to them ; they 
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would be sure that they would have what was right* and would not be 
driven about by the overseers. 

*^ Are you sure that the labourers would be pleased to see the over- 
seers deprived of their power ? — Yes, that they would, for they often 
fail, and take the parishes in ; and besides, all- parish business now 
goes by favour. Many people do now say (hat they talk about reform 
in the Government, but there wants reform in the parish. 

*' Suppose that the workmen were deprived of the allowance in aid 
of wages, but deprived in such numbers that the farmers would be 
compelled to pay wages to the same amount, how do you think such 
a measure would be received by the workmen ? — ^That would give a 
great deal more content, and I am sure that they would do the farmer 
more work. The parish money is now chucked to us like as to a 
d<^.'' 

We have thus run through the most prominent features of the 
old system of Sussex dnd Hampshire pauperism — that system 
which has been put down by " the Administration of the Relief 
of the Poor, under the orders and regulations issued by the Com- 
missioners appointed under the provisions of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act." It is to be noted, that from the most pau- 
perized district of England has come the fiercest opposition to the 
destruction of pauperism. The opposition has come, not from agri- 
cultural parishes where the evils of the old system were seen, and 
vigorously, but of course partially, corrected (because wanting a 
central control), before the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act ; not from the Southwell of Mr. Nicholls, or the Cookham of 
Mr. Whateley, but from the Petworih of Mr. Sockett and the 
Bishop's Waltham of Mr. Brock. The opposition has come 
from parishes where the improvement of the condition of the 
people, as represented by the diminished rates, the increased 
employment, and the advanced wages, has become intolerable, to 
those who have for years been fighting for high rates, low wages, 
and the parish gravel-pit. We cannot resist, before going into 
the details of this opposition, the pleasure of transferring to these 
pages, by way of contrast, the address of the Bev. Thonaas 
Whateley to his parishioners of Cookham, on the occasion of their 
presentuig him a service of plate upcm his removal to another 
living, after a pastoral residence amongst them of forty years. 
Referring to the great parochial reforms effected under his super- 
intendence, this truly benevolent clergyman said : — 

*^ You pursued your course with a singleness of purpose, and with a 
degree of unanimity, that was admirable, and this enabled you to canry 
out into active operation the great principles upon which the newPoor Law 
Amendment Bill was founded ; a measure which has abready saved to the 
country no less a sum than 2,400,000/. annually, and which will save 
the country as much more if its operation is not thwarted by those who, 
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under the pretence of a sickly and puling philanthropy, are only endea- 
vouring to acquire a little pot-house popularity. Their motives and con- 
duct will, I doubt not, be fully appreciated and duly rewarded. You, I 
say, carried out those great principles into active operation and minute 
detail. They are now fully discussed and understood by all the wise 
and good from one end of the kingdom to the other. But this was not 
the case when you were engaged in your labours. You had no prece- 
dent to refer to — no authority to quote. But you groped your way in 
the dark, trusting only to your own good sense, and to your own integ- 
rity of purpose. The result was, that you effected a saving to the rate- 
"tiayers of 15,000/. in the first eight years, and of more than 30,000/. in 
all. But you did that which was worth more than double the money — 
you bettered the condition while you improved the manners and morals 
of the lower orders to a degree that is scarcely credible. There are 
still (it is to be lamented), as there ever will be everywhere, men who 
consume in profligacy those resources which, if properly disposed of, 
would secure to themselves and to their families all the comforts of life; 
but these are the exceptions, not the rule. The manners and the morals 
of the great mass of the people are wonderfully improved. You have 
the satisfaction of having placed a Bible in every house, blankets upon 
every bed, fuel upon every fire, clothes upon every back, and plenty of 
wholesome food in every pantry. There is plenty, and to spare. Had 
any one suggested to a labourer that, by pinching penury, he might 
save a penny a week out of his earnings, he would have considered the 
suggestion a gross insult : now there are better than 340 persons who^ 
do this without solicitation. By the books of the Savings' Bank it ap- 
pears that only 73/. 2$. 8(2. was withdrawn from it on the 13th December 
last, which had been placed there during the last year; since, which time, 
and while the snow was five feet deep in the road between Cookham 
and Maidenhead, a further sum of between 20/. and 30/. has been de- 
posited by 340 persons at one penny per week each, towards the exi- 
gencies of next winter. There is also 836/. 145. in the Savings' Bank^ 
belonging to the Cookham benefit club, 59/. belonging to the lying-in 
charity, so that the poor are independent in sickness, and their wives 
are amply provided for during the time of their confinement. 153/. 
was placed in the bank last year to purchase coals, added to which there 
is now S550/. 2$. 3(2. in the Savings' Bank, belonging to 153 depositors.*' 

It would be out of place, in this brief sketch, to enter into 
details of the manifold ameliorations that have been produced in 
the condition of all classes, by the general introduction of the 
system of Union manq^gement in Sussex and Hampshire. These 
details of reform will be strikingly exhibited in the analysis of the 
evidence; for they must be for the most part presented in juxta- 
position with the complaints of the opponents of the new system. 
in the meantime we exhibit a table which presents at a glance 
the summary of what Sussex pauperism was under the old system, 
and what it is after little more than one year's experiment of the 

new': — 

c 
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There can be little doubt that the ameliorations which the 
Amendment Act was silently effecting in the most pauperized 
districts of England, were fast producing the conviction that it 
would in the end confer undoubted advantages upon all the vari- 
ous orders of society. The interested persons wlio had been af- 
fected by the change were beginning to perceive that, while they 
had perhaps sustained a temporary loss, they would reap a perma- 
nent advantage in the reduction of rates and in the increased 
ability of the labouring classes to purchase the necessaries of life. 
This doctrine is excellently put in the letter of Mr. Chadwick, as 
secretary of the Commissioners, to the master bakers of Ber- 
mondsey, (24th November, 1836). 

*• The Commissioners a|5prehend that the master bakers of the parish 
of Bermondsey labour tmder a common error, on the part of tradesmen 
accustomed to sell supplies paid for out of the poors'-rates, in supposing 
that they must eventually be losers to the ftill amount of any dimi- 
nution of the expenditure formerly maintained from that source. Until 
the present extent of out-door relief is reduced by the progressive ope- 
ration of the new law, and the regulations of the Commissions, trades- 
men, circumstanced as those in Bermondsey, will no doubt sustain some 
loss and inconvenience ; but it is already found, in the dispauperized 
districts, that the tendency of the Act in discontinuing the practice of 
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giving* relief in aid of wag*es, and in throwing the able-bodied paupers 
upon their own resources, has by no means been injurious to the whole 
class of shop-keepers, though it may have disturbed or diminished the 
trade of some few individuals ; those able-bodied persons who formerly 
purchased goods as paupers from the poors'-rates having, upon the 
change of system, purchased goods from their own wages as inde- 
pendent labourers. Employment having become steady and increased, 
and wages having risen in some districts in consequence of the 
increased industry and value of labour, more money has been spent as 
wages than have been heretofore spent as rates. Although less money 
and time is spent at the beer-shop, or the gin-shop, it is stated in evi- 
dence that more money is spent in the necessaries and comforts of life ; 
and that many shop-keepers who were adverse to the law now perceive 
that their interests are concurrent with those of the community at large, 
and actually support the law, being now aware that almost every 
individual who remains or who becomes a pauper is a customer lost.*' 

It is in evidence (Second Annual Report, of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners^ pp. 34-5) that the small shop-keepers, and in some 
cases even the keepers of beer-houses, considered that they ware 
benefited by the change. Those who imagined that they had been 
despoiled of their just influence found that they were become the 
depositories of a power which they might exercise with advantage 
to the community, without intimidation, and with reference only 
to sound and just views; and the people of all ranks beheld, for 
the first time, local power un warped by local prejudices and selfish 
personal interests. The agitation and opposition which had in 
some places, Sussex amongst others, attended the introduction of 
the change, had become nearly extinct. It wasj however, again 
revived, but under a different phase, and the opposition ended in 
the appointment of the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry: 
the progress of the inquiry stimulated the agitation. In 1834, 
the paupers stood in the first rank of the opponents of poor law 
improvement ; in some cases the classes above them, from motives 
of interest, secretly fomenting their discontent ; and the paupers 
and some of their supporters then hoped to obtain hy intimidation 
that which they did not venture to ask on any legitimate public 
ground. But in 1837 the spectacle presented a different aspect. 
The agricultural labourers, though growing in energy, were not 
again to be worked upon in masses. If their condition were so 
much worse than it had been in 1830, it is difficult to account for 
the impossibility of raising the same lawless spirit amongst them. 
The inference is, that in the former case agitation and clamour 
acted upon ignorant men, and in the latter upon men, to a certain 
extent, seeing their way more clearly. They had become aware 
that the intention of the amended Poor Law was to raise them to 
a better condition instead of to grind them down, as had been 

c2 
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represented. They looked at the increase of wages, the greater 
regularity of employment, the employment of children, the in- 
crease of task- work, and they were not to be moved. Notwith* 
standing the inertness of the agricultural labourers, there were 
two or three individuals found who constituted themselves their 
champions. It is not by any means contended that unw^orthy 
motives of any description raised them to this position. On the 
contrary, they appear to have been actuated by the most kind and 
benevolent feelings. But they acted from feeling only ; they took 
the most circumscribed vidw of the case, and then blindly followed 
the impulses of excited emotion. Had their ideas been enlarged 
by a more extensive consideration of the question, their course 
would have been modified ; but it was headstrong in proportion 
as their views had been limited to a narrow space. There might 
be some who acted from motives less pure, but equally mistaken — 
who preferred some private advantage of a very doubtful nature 
to the public good. The time was favourable for others to assume 
the title of the '' Poor Man's Friend," and it was to be improved 
accordingly. The Rev. Mr. Spencer, chairman of the Bath Union, 
has given one or two striking instances of this mischievous love of 
popularity, in a published letter, from which we quote : — 

" I know a man (he says) for whom no labourer will work, who 
himself' informed me that he was under the necessity of mowing his 
own lawn, and digging his own garden, ' because,' said he, ' when I 
apply to those rascally labourers, although in the evening they promise 
to come to work for me, yet in the morning they are sure to disappoint 
me.' This was a curious phenomenon, and I inquired into its cause, 
and found that he was a hard master, celebrated for grrinding the poor, 
always beating down their wages, and stipulating for a less sum than 
that for which they could afford to work ; and for this he was odious in 
their sight. Happily, however, for him, the new Poor Law passed, and 
caused excitement in the place, and he came forth as the * Poor Man's 
Friend !' I know a man who paid our distant poor, and who, for five 
years, professed to pay 3«. 6c2. a-week to a widow at Bristol, but who ' 
kept back 2*. a-week all that time, thus robbing the parish and the poor 
of 25/., as was proved before the magistrates, and confessed by himself. 
When the select vestry were examining into the cases of all the poor 
upon the list, this man exclaimed loudly against the cruelty of dimi- 
nishing the pay of poor widows at a distance, or of causing them to 
come and give an account of themselves. When, however, this poor 
widow did accidentally come, it appeared that she was a young and 
hearty woman, who had been married again the preceding four years 
to a respectable mason of BiristoL" 

Some of the employers of agricultural labour were oppose4 ^^ 
the new law, because, though it reduced rates, it caused wages to 
advance, and they wished to continue the old system of paying 
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the wages of the labourers out of the parochial fund^ to which those 
who never employed labourers had contributed. The owners of 
cottage property, disappointed of obtaining high rents for ill-built 
tenements, now that they could not pay themselves out of the 
public purse, were also easily disposed to join the clamourers. It 
is remarkable, considering the elements with which agitation came 
in contact, that they were not at once excited into an inflammable 
srtate. It must be regarded as a proof of the great progress which 
sound principles have made in reference to this question, that this 
effect was not produced. 

In noticing some particular acts of agitation by which this In- 
quiry was accompanied, the scene of which was entirely confined 
to the districts in which the operation of the principal agitators on 
the question extended, we regret that we cannot avoid mentioning 
the names of gentlemen of great personal respectability, whose 
zeal has been exerted in the belief that their poor neighbours 
were oppressed. The conduct of these gentlemen, as it seems 
to us, might have been more consistent with their character of phi- 
lanthropists, if they had not withheld their advice from their poor 
parishioners, — if they had enlightened them upon several points 
of great importance to their future welfare, — and if they had not 
allowed many erroneous notions on the subject of the new system 
to exist in their minds. The refusal to co-operate with the newly- 
constituted Boards can scarcely be justified in men whose office 
was to smooth the hardships which they supposed the new law 
was calculated to produce, and not, by magnifying those diffi- 
culties, to thwart and impede its operation. One of the above 
gentlemen, however, went somewhat beyond the mere withhold- 
ing of his co-operation; — that his career did not end in seri- 
ous mischief did not proceed from any lack of zeal, or any distrust 
of the prudence of those whom he was addressing. The advice 
which only went to '^ swamping the workhouse" might have been 
interpreted into ^' burning the corn-stack." It was fortunate that 
the corn-stack was secure, and that the workhouse was not pulled 
down by those without, as well as "swamped" by those within. 
The labourers have learnt something since 1830. 

The Rev. Mr. Sockett, rector of Petworth, had been chair- 
man of the parish vestry for twenty years, and visitor of a 
union workhouse under Gilbert's Act; but he refused to con- 
tinue in the administration of the law under the Amendment 
Act. He says: — " I intimated to my friends in the parish 
that I hoped they would not nominate me^ because I did not 
wish to serve the office of guardian;" and yet he appears to 
complain of this voluntary seclusion, and says, — " I have no more 
power to assist or do anything for the poor people than if I were 
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anywhere else/' Perhaps the administration of the old law had 
been anything but satisfactory while in his management, not- 
withstanding his not having missed twenty vestries in twenty years. 
The fact is, that the result of the reverend gentleman's parochial 
policy, as we have already described, had rendered his parish the 
most pauperized spot in the most pauperized county in England. 
Lord Egremont has endeavoured to stem the torrent, and 1456 
individuals have proceeded to Canada, chiefly at his Lordship's 
expense, within the last five years. The Petworth Union com- 
prises five parishes, but one-third of the population is resident in 
the parish of Petworth. The assessment of the five parishes is 
made on a valuation of 17,200/. per annum, and the poor-rates 
amounted in 1833 to 14,294/. ; the population being 9042. At 
the time of the formation of the Union the state of pauperism was 
as follows :— 

Able-bodied persons and their families, receiving out-door relief, 2238 
Aged and infirm persons, ditto •••••• 208 

In-door paupers . • • • • • . .173 

Total paupers (about 29 per cent, on the population) . 2619 

It may be thought that, under the above circumstances, Mr. 
Sockett acted prudently in declining to take any further «hare in 
the concerns of the poor, except in his private capacity, in which 
he may be allowed to criticise with severity the system which has 
produced such different results from that which he had acted upon 
for twenty years. '' The labourers have eaten me up, and they 
will very soon eat your Lordship up ;'* and yet, when a measure 
is carried through the Legislature by the enlightened men of all 
parties, for the express purpose of " putting a stop to it," Mr. 
Sockett refuses to employ the influence which doubtless he pos 
sesses in his own parish, and does nothing to further or promote the 
objects of the law ; and his apparent, though not we believe inten- 
tional aim, is to thwart its operationSr It is difficult to find an 
adequate motive for the course which he has pursued. In his 
opinion '' the aged and infirm are as well off as they were before 
the new Poor Law came into operation." To them it has not 
been injurious. The young unmarried and able-bodied people '' are 
become more frugal and saving than they used to be." But *' the 
deserving labouring man with a large family has been injured." 
This is the great evil of the amended system ; but the remedies 
which he has to propose would merely tend to perpetuate former 
evils, and injure the rising generation of agricultural labourers. 
He objects to *^ some of the modes of working" the new Poor 
Law ; but if he had " had the honour of being a member of either 
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House of Parliament, he should have voted for it [258].*' Some 
of the reverend gentleman's views will be noticed in a subsequent 
portion of this work. It does not appear that there' was any 
ground for his withdrawing from the cares of the parish, excepting 
the dissatisfaction which might naturally arise from the complete 
failure of the old system with which he was identified, and perhaps 
some soreness at the loss of his former consequence at the parish 
vestry. 

The Rev. Stephen Butler, curate of Soberton, in the Droxford 
Union, took a much more active course of opposition than Mr. 
Sockett. Forgetting the principle that the more that is done for 
an individual the less inclined he is to exert himself, he considers 
that the old agricultural labourers are entitled to a provisibn in 
their old age from the parish. He would have the labourer 
look in his old age, not to a state of independence, but to a state 
of pauperism. He does not seem to have taken pains to inform 
the poor of his parish as to the means by which they might avail 
themselves of the new law. He had been less active in dissi- 
pating the erroneous ideas of his poor neighbours as to the real 
intentions of the law than in his opposition to its enactments. 
This fact was rendered evident in the course of his exami- 
nation : — 

^' Do not you think it the duty of the magistrates and clergy resi- 
dent in the parish to make the poor acquainted with those clauses of 
the Act of Parliament which especially concern their condition ? — 
Yes. 

" Then when you say that the poor do not understand the meaning 
of the Act, and suffer from not understanding the meaning of the Act, 
the magistrates and clergymen residing in that parish, do you consider 
that they discharge their duty if they allow their poor to continue to 
suffer by their ignorance of the meaning of the Act? — No; but the 
question arises, what are sudden and urgent cases; for instance, I went 
to the overseer of our parish respecting a pauper who died of the small- 
pox ; I wanted to have her immediately buried, and the overseer told 
me he did not know what he could do, and what he could not do, and 
after speaking to him for some time, and explaining what I conceived 
the Act to be, he thought he could do it. 

'^ Your last answer refers to the corpse of a person dead, and not 
what is to be done for the care of a person living 7 — I spoke first to the 
overseer, and be went to the relieving officer; I mention it to show the 
difficulty. 

[The previous question was read^ 

" Do not you think it rather more the duty of the clergymen and the 
magistrates resident in those parishes to explain to the poor the mean- 
ing of an Act, \vhen those very clergymen and magistrates are parties 
complaining themselves that the poor suffer from the Act ? — I can only 
answer the same as I did before, that I certainly think it the duty of 
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the clergyman and magistrates, as occasion may require, to explam to 
the poor the nature of the Act; I do not profess myself to be fully 
acquainted with the nature of the Act ; many questions might be put to 
me which I could not answer. 

•' Have you ever stated to any pauper who has complained to you of 
the non-attendance of the relieving officer, that he might, in cases of 
emergency, apply to the overseer ? — I dare say I have ; but I cannot 
tax my memory that I have in any particular case." — [5210—14]. 

The Rev. Mr. Brock exceeded both his reverend brethren in 
the extent to which he allowed his excited feelings to carry hira. 
Endowed with a larger portion of enthusiasm, his views on the 
philosophy of pauperism, and on the economical bearings of the 
question, are about as full of mistaken ideas as fanaticism without 
knowledge is apt to engender on all subjects. He takes no princi- 
ple for his guide, but is swayed solely by the ardour of his feelings. 
He appears to have been much more successful in operating 
upon the labourers than any of the opponents of the law who 
were summoned before the Committee of Inquiry ; and yet when 
examined he was driven to confess the defects of the old law, the 
evils of which might still have been in operation if their correc- 
tion had depended upon men of his cast of mind. 

" Do you conceive that the tendency of the old law, as administered 
in your parish, was to keep a redundant population dependent upon the 
parish fund ? — I think, certainly, that was the tendency of the abuse of 
the old law, to encourage a superabundant population. 

" Do you conceive that that had a tendency to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the poor man? — I think the law, as administered, cer- 
tainly had that tendency. 

** Do you conceive that any law which would have a tendency to 
raise again that feeling of independence would be a benefit to the 
lower part of the community? — Certainly ; but I do not think that this 
law has that effect. 

'^ Do you find that you have as large a superabundant population in 
your parish now as you had previously to the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act ? — I cannot state ; I should not think there were so 
many, but I cannot state ; there have been a great many works going 
on, which would naturally take away some : there is the railroad, and 
there are other works ; and there might have been just as many, but 
for those works, out of employment as there were before. 

*' Then the tendency of the present law has been this,-;-to lead the 
superabundant population of the parish to go to look for work in 
other parts of the country ? — Yes. 

It did not accord with Mr. Brock's temperament quietly to 
co-operate for the purpose of relieving the distress of his neigh- 
bourhood, though solicited for this purpose : — 

"Did you receive a letter from Mr. Stares, the chairman of the 
board of guardians, containing these expressions :^-^ At the same time 
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the board will at all times be ready to afford relief in any case of 
distress that you may report to them, if after due inquiry it should be 
found to deserve it, knowing, as they do, that the clergymen of every 
parish, if they do their duty, are the more likely to know where redl 
distress exists?' — Yes, I received that letter. 

** Did you ever act upon that letter, and suggest to the board the 
propriety of relieving in particular cases ? — No. 

'* Why did you not ?«— Because the cases of distress that I had to 
complain of were such cases as I knew that the guardians could not 
relieve without their being sent into the poor-house." — [7393 — ^95]. 

The Guardians of the Droxford Union, which comprises Mr. 
Brock's parish, had dismissed two of their relieving officers, for 
whom they had not sufficient occupation, and the third was al- 
lowed a horse in order that he might perform his duties in a 
satisfactory manner. It is shown in the evidence that this reduc- 
tion did not injure the interests of the poor ; but Mr. Brock consi- 
dered it as a clear proof that their wants were not regarded [739] ; 
and by such general reasoning, he satisfied himself as to the 
inutility of making known cases of distress to a board whose pro- 
fessions he considered at variance with their practice. Mr. Brock 
having thus disconnected himself with the parties authorized by 
the rate-payers to distribute relief, constituted himself the repre- 
sentative of the poor, and with a view of producing before the 
Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry cases ,in which the amended 
system had operated in a cruel manner, he called a meeting of 
labourers at his own house. After making inquiry as to their 
wages, mode of living, and general circumstances, he advised that 
they should go into trie workhouse; '^ that they should be united," 
and show the impossibility of confining relief to the workhouse by 
" swamping it with numbers." 

It is scarcely necessary for us to follow the course of this agi- 
tation, but we shall extract a passage from the evidence which 
exhibits some of its results. 

The Inquiry before the Parliamentary Q)mmittee commenced 
on the 9th of March. On the 24th of April, Mr. H. Wooldridge, 
Vice-Chairman of the Droxford Union, gave the following evidence 
before the Committee : — 

'' You say that last week the labourers began to express an adverse 
opinion with regard to the operation of the^ new law ? — ^Yes, they cer- 
tainly did ; I was at Botley market, and I heard there that some of the 
labourers had been with Mr. Brock ; I knew one of them; he was in 
my road home ; and I rode past him, as he was hedging, and I said, 
* Well, Dowse, how do you get on ; are you as well off as you were 
under the old system 7 and he said, * No ;* * What is the matter ?' I 
asked ; ' They used formerly (he said) to pay his rent for him, and every 
child he had above three was paid for ; now (he said) he had four to 
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keep himgelf.' I told him, of coarse, he could not be, under those cir- 
cumstances, quite so well off, but I asked him whether his elder boys 
did not go to work, and he said they did ; two of them were then work- 
ing on the same farm for 6^. I said, ^ Do you not obtain more money 
now than you did ? he said * He did not know.' I asked, * What money 
do you obtain now ?' ' 11». a week.* I said, * You would not have 
obtained that in the winter-time under the old system ;' and Jie did not 
know about that ; he would not say that he thought that he was better 
oif, but he did not deny tbat he should not have obtained that under 
the old system. 

*' Was he earning 10.y. a week himself, and his boys 68. ? — Yes; 16s. 
a week ; he said that Mr. Brock had sent to him, requesting him to 
come to his house, and he went, with others, from Corhampton ; that 
after they had been there a while, he took them into an upper room, 
and asked them if they had anything to complain of; they then went 
into the kitchen and had provisions. 

*' Mr. Brock assembled labourers in hi!s house to hear complaints 
against the law ? — ^Yes. 

"He took this course within the last fbrtnight? — Yes. 

'^ Till this course had been taken, you, in your communication with 
the labouring men, had heard no complaint against this new law ? — 
We had not. 

" You trace it to this communication with Mr. Brock ? — I do ; seve- 
ral persons were induced to complain that would not have complained 
otherwise. 

" How long ago is it that this meeting took place at Mr. Brock's? — 
A day or two before I saw him ; I saw him a fortnight ago. 

'* Was it after the inquiry into the Droxford case had been begun 
in this Committee ? — Perhaps not, but since the Committee has been 
sitting. 

*' Since Easter ?— Yes. 

" How did Mr. Brock summon them ? — He sent down to this place ; 
the man told me that he had sent down to request them to come to his 
house ; and that they did go. 

'* Labouring men ? — Yes. 

** How many were there assembled? — ^The man told me in his own 
words, * There were a tit many of them.* 

*'What took place at that meeting; did he tell you? — He said that 
he questioned them respecting their situations now and previously, and 
after he had got all he could from them, that he gave them a shilling 
each and a meal of victuals. 

^' Did he give any opinion to them as to their condition, or did he ask 
them their opinion? — He advised them all to go into the house ; that 
the man stated to me. 

'* He, as a clergyman, gave them that advice? — ^Those were not his 
parishioners ; they belonged to Corhampton. 

"Then he went beyond the limits of his own parish to assemble 
them ? — Yes. 

" He sent into the neighbouring parishes to assemble the labourers 
at his house ? — ^Those labourers belonged to Corhampton parish. 
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•* How many had he from that parish ? — He had a good many from 
his own parish, I understood ; this man was from Corhampt«n. 
Any from any other parishes ? — I cannot say. - 
And the advice he gave them was, bodily to go into the workhouse ? 
— ^Yes, that was what the man told me, 

" All to go into the workhouse ? — ^The man said, * He advised us all 
to go into the workhouse.' 

*^ Was any application made to you at the board of guardians the 
next week for admittance into the workhouse ? — ^No ; this man said 
particularly, ' I shall not go into the house/ ''■ — [6950 to 6971.] 

The details we have given in this introductory sketch of the 
condition of the agricultural districts of Sussex and Hants, and of 
some of the circumstances which gave rise to and were connected 
with this Parliamentary inquiry, have been painful to us, whenever 
they have been associated with the names of respectable indivi* 
dusds^ whose mistakes have for the most part proceeded from no 
unworthy motives. These details were however necessary for the 
proper understanding of the evidence itself; and the allegations 
against the cruelty of the new system will appear less over- 
strained, when it is considered that 'the charges proceed from 
partisans heated with the belief that they were defending the 
oppressed against the tyranny of the powerful. 
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PART I. 
PETWORTH— WESTHAMPNETT— DROXFORD. 

The COMPLAINTS against the working of the new system of the 
administration of relief to the poor, as produced in the evidence 
of labourers, farmers, clergymen, and others, resident within the 
Unions of Petworth, Westhampnett, and Droxford, have been 
classified by us, and reduced to the following heads : — 

§ 1. Allowances to Able-bodibd Labourers — ^their 
discontinuance, including the withholding of relief 
in the shape of parish employ. 

§ 2. Cases of Emergency — allegations of neglect in, 
and the alleged general difficulty of obtaining 
relief. 

§ 3. Medical Assistance to the Out-door Poor — 
alleged insufficiency. 

§ 4. The Aged and Infirm — alleged neglect. 

§ 5. The Workhouse — loss of liberty in — separation of 
sexes, and of children from adults — diet — the sick 
— funerals. 

§ 6. Boards of Guardians — that a discretionary power 
is wanted — that the poor have no tribunal to 
appeal to — that publicity is wanted. 

Central Board — ^that their orders are imperative, 
and not adapted to local circumstances — ^that their 
control is unnecessary. 

It is our intention in this Part, to follow out, in the order 
here given, the complaints against the new system, whether deve- 
loped in general allegations or in particular examples. 
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§ 1. Allowances to Able-bodied Labourers — their 
discontinuance, including the withholding of relief 
in the shape oi parish employ. 

In the Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
dated 17th August, 1836, the following passage occurs, on the 
subject of withholding out-door relief to able-bodied labourers : — 
'* In the Poor Law Amendment Bill, as first submitted to the con- 
sideration of Parliament, a clause was inserted which directed that all 
relief to able-bodied paupers out of a workhouse should cease on the 
Ist of July, 1835. In the progress of the Bill through Parliament this 
clause was withdrawn, and the Commissioners were charged with the 
important duty of fixing the time when in each Union that provision 
(which formed the first recommendation of the Commissioners of Poor 
Law Inquiry, and is, in fact, the main object of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act) should take efiect. 

*' We have not ceased to bear in mind this very important part of our 
functions, and we have carefully watched the progress made in the dis- 
tricts first formed into Unions, for the purpose of ascertaining at what 
time and to what extent the provision might be enforced in them. To 
many persons it may, we fear, be a matter of surprise as well as of 
regret, that we have as yei applied the rule prohibiting out-door relief 
to the able-bodied only to a very limited extent ; although some Unions 
anticipated our wishes, and of their own authority withheld all relief out 
of the workhouse to jable-bodied paupers. With respect U) other rural 
Unions, the order has, after investigation and report by our Assistant 
Commissioners, been issued by ourselves. Several of the best managed 
Unions in Kent and Sussex, and in Berks, Oxford, and Gloucestershire, 
were evidently in a state to admit of this regulation when applied to 
able-bodied male paupers only ; and availing ourselves of the season of 
bte year, and other favourable circumstances, we deemed it expedient 
to apply the rule in qtiestion successively to the following Unions : 
*' In Sussex, eighteen ; namely, 

Westhampnett, Newhaven, Lewes, 

Westbourne, Battle, East Grinstead, 

Midhurst, Hailsham, Cuckfield, 

Thakeham, Uckfield, Chailey, 

Eastbourne, Horsham, Ticehurst, 

West Pirle, Petworth, Hastings. 

The Report then recites the names of Unions in other counties, 
making in all 64. 

** It is satisfactory to us to be able to state, that objections to the 
carrying of the rule into effect have been raised in three Unions only ; 
namely, in Petworth, Uckfield, and Ticehurst. 

'*No doubt can be entertained that it was the deliberate intention of 
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Parliament, in framing the Poor Law Amendment Act, that all out- 
door relief to the able-bodied should cease at the earliest period that it 
could safely, and with propriety, be put an end to ; and the question 
which we have successively to decide as to each Union is, * Whether 
this time may be fairly deemed to have arrived V And as the work- 
houses are sufficient for the paupers with respect to whom the difficulty 
is said to occur, in the three last-named Unions, what time less un- 
favourable than the present can be expected to arrive for carrying Into 
effect the undoubted purpose of the Legislature ? Our adherence, 
therefore, to the rule which we have issued, though in some measure 
at variance with the opinions and wishes of the Guardians of these 
Unions, will, we trust, be deemed consistent with the strict line of our 
duty," 

Out of 64 Unions in which this most salutary rule, the corner- 
stone of the Poor Law Amendment Act, has been applied, objec- 
tions have been raised against the rule from three Unions only — 
three of the most pauperized districts of one of the most pauperized 
counties in England. In the instance of two out of these three 
Unions, the case of the objectors is fully and fairly before the 
public in the evidence on the recent inquiry. The opposition to 
fhe rule, and the evasion of the rule, which took place in the Pet- 
worth Union, in great measure produced the inquiry ; and we 
think that it is a subject of sincere congratulation to the lovers of 
truth, that the prejudices and the fallacies which produced the 
opposition and the evasion, have been completely examined ; and, 
as it appears to us, put down for ever. / 

The Rev. Mr* Socketfs opinion as to the injury to the able- 
bodied labourers in the parish of Petworth, is as follows :— - 

" My general impression is, that in the way in which it (the Poor 
Law Amendment) has been administered in the Petworth Union, it 
has been very injurious to the deserving labouring man with a large 
family."— [9.] 

" With respect to the labouring man with a wife and a large family, 
even mercifully as it has been administered in the Petworth Union, it 
has produced a great deal of misery." — [9.] 

'* In what Respect do you think it has produced a great deal of 
misery ? — A labouring man at the present wages, the out-door relief 
being taken off, cannot keep his family in anything beyond bread ; in 
many instances he has been obliged to cease to keep his pig, which is a 
great' support to a labourer, and in few instances can he at all pay 
rent.'"'— [10.] 

" Upon the whole, do you consider that there has been a reduction 
of the poor-rate, but a great additional misery to the poor ? — I say de- 
cidedly, to a labouring man with a large family ; that is the ground I 
take most decidedly. I have thought over my parish very carefully, 
and I have thought over the case of a number of labouring men whom 
I knoW) and I cannot think of on« )Vho is benefited, and I can think of 
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many who are injured. I speak of a labouring man with a large 
family ; I confine myself to that." — [107.] 

Mr. Foard, an inhabitant of Petworth, and a member of the 
Board of Guardians there, is of the same opinion with Mr. 
Sockett : — 

" Will you state to the Committee generally your impression of 
what has been the effect of the administration of the new poor-law at 
Petworth? — It has been very injurious to men with large families; 
very oppressive, I might have said. 

** In what respects? — I consider that five children and upwards 
cannot be supported at the price of corn now by a man's earnings of 9*. 
or lOs, a week."— [345-6.] 

" Will you state the effect that you think has been produced by the 
denial of this out-door relief? — ^The effect upon the men with large 
families of five children and upwards has been, that they cannot pay 
their rents ; they are naked, and almost in a state of starvation. 

" What wages then are they taking ?— Ten shillings is the highest 
weekly wages." — [471-2.] 

Mr. Sockett is of opinion that for the prevention of these evils, 
the out-door relief to the able-bodied should have been taken off 
by degrees, and according to circumstances. The opinion of Mr* 
Ellis, Vice-Chairman of the Board of Guardians, is more ex- 
plicit : — 

^' Is your suggestion, with regard to this out-door relief, that it 
should be administered by a scale in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren ? — Every individual case, I should fancy, the board should take 
into consideration ; what a man's wages are ; if there are any other 
advantages that he has ; and then they would consider what number 
of children he could keep, giving him an allowance for the remainder. 

** Then you would consider it advisable to continue the old. system, 
putting a premium on the number of children P — For a period only. 

" For how long ? — It is impossible to say for how long ; but if the 
thing were to go on more gently, I think the Act woidd come into 
effect without the labourer feeling so much as he does at the present 
moment."— [1770-2.] 

It is a remarkable fact connected with the administration of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act in the Petworth Union, that 
since the issuing of the order of the Commissioners for withhold- 
ing out-door relief from the able-bodied, the local authorities have 
used every means within their power, direct and indirect, to con- 
tinue the old system of allowances, regulated by scales of the 
number of children compared with wages. In several instances 
the Petworth Board of Guardians have been in correspondence 
with the Poor Law Commissioners upon these subjects; in others 
they have acted upon their own responsibility. The following is 
an extract of a letter from their Secretary to the Petworth Board, 
dated 22nd November, 1836 : — 
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" The Poor Law Commissioners for England and Wales have under 
their consideration your letter of the 17th instant, stating that there 
are several able-bodied labourers in the Petworth Union who, on ac- 
count of their large families, and being out of employment for a short 
interval previous to coppice-cutting, are considered by the Board of 
Guardians as being in urgent necessity, on which ground they have 
ordered them out-door relief in kind. A list of those labourers so relieved, 
with two gallons of flour each, accompanied your letter. The Commis- 
sioners are satisfied of the right intentions of the Board of Guardians 
in so ordering relief to those individuals ; but they cannot consider such 
cases as coming fairly within the designation of * cases of emergency,' 
which would alone justify the administration of out-door relief. If all 
masters were to discharge their labourers at each short interval be- 
tween the usual periods of agricultural employment, and if the Union 
was then to afford support to such labourers, it would, in fact, be 
a revival of the old practice of relief in aid of wages, and would 
effectually prevent that natural adaptation of earnings to the amount ne- 
cessary for the labourer's support, which will otherwise take place, and 
which will secure an adequate supply of labour for the master, as well as 
an adequate maintenance for the labourer throughout the whole year." 

The Union, however, requh^ed more ample powers on this head, 
and memorialized the Commissioners. The following is an ex- 
tract from the answer to the memorial : — 

** The Commissioners observe, with much satisfaction, the assurance 
in the eighth paragraph of the memorial, that the right prayed for, of 
granting relief to the able-bodied in certain cases, would be sparingly 
exercised in favour of a few honest and industrious labourers having 
large families of small children, and the Commissioners have no reason 
to doubt that this asi^urance would be kept in view by the Petworth 
Guardians. Still, however, as all rules issued by the Commissioners 
must be susceptible of general application, it is quite certain that if a 
power were so given to relieve such able-bodied labourers, it would, 
at no distant period, virtually become a power to relieve all able-bodied 
labourers; and thus would be perpetuated that practice heretofore so 
prevalent in Sussex, of paying wages out of the poor-rates, which has 
been the fruitful source of such vast mischief to all classes, proprietors 
as well as labourers, and which it is the main object of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act to remedy." 

The deprecation of the practice of '' paying wages out of the 
poor-rates " was not, of course, agreeable to the farmers of Pet- 
worth. This was *' the sin which easily beset" them. The 
mode in which they applied themselves to get rid of the imperti- 
nent interference of the Commissioners, and secure their darling 
'' luxury of doing good," was at least ingenious, if not new— it was 
by the old machineiy of the parish gravel-pit, not in direct 
alliance with the Union Board of Guardians, but in amiable 
sympathy with their exertions. The " Board '* and the '' way- 
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wardem " entered into a loving partnership ; they were " twin 
cherriets on one stalk." The process is triumphantly described 
by a member of the Board, Mr. James Foard ; 

'* Himself the great original he draws.** 

'' What has been the effect of the operation of the law upon the 
young single able-bodied men ? — ^We have had a great many emigrate, 
and I think if none had emigrated we should have had as many em- 
ployed by the waywardens as we ever had. 

'^ Have you observed that the single men have become more pro- 
vident since the new law ? — ^No, I have not. 

*^ What wages do they get from the parishes, when working on the 
highway ? — We employ no single men in pariah employment, very few 
with one child ; those with two children we employ. / am my9elfu)ay' 
warden of the parish, 

" What wages do they get? — ^A man with his wife and one chiW 
7^. a week. 

" Is that so now ? — Yes. A man with his wife and two children 
8j. a week, a man with his wife and three children 9^. ; and if they 
can get employment any day whatever, they go off and get the day's 
work, and return again if they cannot get any more : that is the way 
we employ them. 

" Does the parish, upon their returning from private employment, 
immediately employ them upon the wages you have stated ? — When 
they can only get one day's work or two ; it sometimes happens that 
they get a day's work in the town in gardening, and so on, and of 
course we allow them to go off when they can get a day's work. 

*' The moment that the private employment ceases, then the parish 
employs them at the wages you have stated ? — ^Yes, they come to the 
waywarden, and say that they have no food and no work, and the way- 
warden gives them employment. 

<' Has that been objected to by the Poor Law Commissioners ? — I 
have not heard of it. I believe the Poor Law Commissioners 

HArVE NOTHING TO DO WITH THE WAYWARDEN. 

You pay those wages from the highway-rate? — Yes. 

jyo you give this parish employment to labourers indiscriminately, 
guided only by the number of their families, without reference to their 
characters or the destitution in which they may be supposed to be 
placed ? — No ; we employ those of good characters, and some perhaps 
not so good when they are in a state of starvation ; but I do not know 
that I should set on a drunken man, or a man of known bad character, 
of dissipated character. 

** Are the men employed upon the highway absolutely wanted ? — 
Pfeihaps not the whole of them.*'— [427— 437.] 

Causes and consequences may^ in sonde cases^ be as readily- 
traced in the political body as in the physical. Intemperance 
produces disease not more surely than false benevolence produces 
poverty. The result of all this struggle in Petworth to cling to 
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ff the good old tim^3 *' of high rates^ low wages^ redundant 
labour, and the parish gravel-pit, is sufficiently evident The 
return of Mr. Hawley m 1836 exhibits a remarkable eontrast 
in the numbers of unemployed poor in the Petworth Union, as 
compared with other neighbouring Unions, at the same period 
of the year, In June 1836, 52 persons were unemployed in th^ 
Petworth Union, and only 57 in 13 other Unions in the saxn^ 
district. The ready aid of the waywarden may explain the irre-r 
gularity in the working of the new system—'^ Yes, they come to 
the waywarden, and say that they have no food and no work, and 
the waywarden gives them employment."— Generous man ! But 
in the meantime, who pays a great part of the wages of the em- 
ployment ? The labourers themselves. The gravel-pit keeps down 
the wages at Petworth, while all around Petworth the wages are 
rising. Mr. Sockett's evidence not only gives us the fact, but it 
gives us a Reason for it ; — 

" How are those wages as compared with the wages before the 
Union was begun ?-^I do not perceive that they are altered at all ; the 
wages of the poor man with a large family, I think, are not altered at 
all, but the wages of the single man without a family are lowered by 
the operation of the New Poor Law. 

** How are they lowered? — ^Because, rather than go to one of those 
new poor-houses, I could have an able<*bodied man of 90 years of age 
work for me at from 9d, to 1^. a day. 

*' What did he do before the New Poor Law P— ^Before, they would 
not readily work for those wages. 

" What did they do if they did not work ?-^That I cannot exactly 
tell ; but I know that we can have labourers, single men, at a lower 
rate than we used to have.'* — [13 — 16.] 

The new Poor Law, according to Mr. Sookett, has depressed 
wages at Petworth — it has lowered the rates, and it has lowered 
the wages ! Now if there was a cause operating upon the labour- 
market at Petworth, which was not in operation in the surround- 
ing district, the probability is that the effect produced at Pet- 
worth would be derived from what constituted its peculiarity. In 
the neighbouring Union of Westhampnett there is no clever way- 
warden to . 

" Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame ;" — 

there are no relaxations of the rule for denying out-door relief to 
the able-bodied, under fifty pretences; ana in spite of the agi- 
tation, the Union of Droxford is equally free from their bene- 
volent interferences. Let us hear evidence from these Unions 
on the subjects of labour and wages : — and first of labour : — 
Mr. Baper, the intelligent clerk to the Board of Guardians of 
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the Westhampnett Union, thus describes the '^ genep&l empltry- 
ment*' in the parishes of his Union : 

** f n thfc parishes of the Westhampnett Union, the change has been 
most extraordinary. There is a very material circumstance as tP the 
parish of Oving", which is adjoining to Chichester; there were s^id to 
be in that parish, before the formation of the Union, from 70 to 80 
persons employed during winter, in useless labour at the gravel-pits, 
by which no person of respectability could pass, not only without the 
risk, but without their receiving actual insult. The rates of the parish 
were exceedingly heavy ; since the formation of the new Union, the 
rates 6re reduced, by a paper T have here, to a very great extept ^ 
there is not a single soul in that parish, as I am told by persons in it, 
out of employ, and I am able to state, from the information of persons 
of respectability in that parish, that there is not so much distress in the 
parish, and that the people are much better conducted th^n they were 
previously." [8202.] 

The testimony of Mr, Raper is not unsupported. A clergy- 
man in this Union, Mr, Tuffnell, thus speaks to the influence of 

the gravel* pit: 

" Is the amount of employment given by yourself, and by the 
farmers about you, greater under this new law than it was formerly? 
— ^Yes; generally more men are employed on the ground now, I can 
speak particularly of those men that used to be in the gravel-pits ; 
there is one parish particularly, of the name of Oving» that used to 
have a great number of men in the gravel-pit : those men ar^ almost 
all now employed upon th^ farms. My opinion upon that subject is, 
at least I know ^t, that a farmer used to go to the pit apd order a man 
to com^ to him, tp work for him, and if it was wet in the mprning h^ 
sent the man in the afternoon into the parish pit again* In cousa*^ 
quence of there being a place fpr the masters to gp to for tho§e men, 
they always Jcn^^ where to find men at half an hour's notice, and the 
consequence was, that they would not keep them employed longer th?tn 
they wanted them ; now they keep those m^n in consequence of know<» 
ing that they cannot And a man immediately when they do want him, 
and they give them constant employment upon the ground." — [14,501.] 

Mr. Raper, with reference to the absorption of labour at 
Oving, subsequently said : 

" The question has been frequently asked, * Where are these men 
gone to?* and if inquiry were made for any of them, it was only to 
put your finger on them ; they are not gone from the neighbourhood. 

** They are in employ, and earning their own maintenance ? — Cer- 
tainly.'' [3260, 3261.] 

In the Union of Droxford the effects of the new system are 
not diflferent from ' those of Westhampnett, though they are dif- 
ferent froui tliose of Petworth. Mr. Stares, the chairman of the 
Droxford Board of Guardians, gives the following evidence : 

d2 
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" In your own parish of Droxford, do you remember the number of 
labourers that were, before the law was introduced, out of employ- 
ment? — I cannot speak to that; we had not so many as neighbouring 
parishes had out of employment. 

" Were there many persons in the parish of Droxford out of employ- 
ment ? — Twenty, or more sometimes, but I cannot speak to the number. 

" What was done with those labourers so unemployed ? — ^They were 
put upon the roads. 

*^ What is the case now ? — We have none upon the roads. 

** Are there people out of work now ? — I do not know of any. 

** Are they employed generally within the parish? — Yes, generally, 
I think. 

" Have many of them left the parish in quest of work elsewhere ? — 
Very few that I know ; and if you were to ask me, I could not name 
one. 

" You believe that, whereas before the law was introduced, there 
were from 20 to 30 able-bodied labourers in your parish unemployed, 
that now that number has been distributed among the occupiers of 
land in the parish, and that they are all employed ? — It is so ; they are 
air employed." [7602—7609.] 

And next of wages, as far as regards the Pet worth system. 
We first take the evidence of Mr. Hawley, the assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner : — 

*' You state that all able-bodied labourers earn 10«., and in the east- 
ern part of the county frequently as high as 13^. 6(i. per week; is 
your memory correct upon those points? — Yes, it is. 

'' Are you not aware that the wages of single able-bodied men are at 
this very time, in several parts of Sussex, so low as 6«. and even 59. a 
week ? — I heard it stated by one of the witnesses. 

" You did not know it before? — ^No. 

** Do you dispute it ? — No, certainly not ; I think it is very likely to 
happen when the paupers are put upon the road, that that would have 
the effect of diminishing the wages in that way. 

^ Some of the guardians stated that they employed persons at 9d, a 
day? — Yes, and my opinion is that if those men were not employed on 
the roads, no employer of agricultural labourers would be able to take a 
labourer at the price of 9d, a day. 

'^ In paragraph 14 (of Mr. Hawley's Report), you say that * the 
farmers, in consequence of savings effected by reductions of poor-rates, 
have been able to employ a greater number of labourers, and to requite 
their services with greater liberality,* and you have mentioned to-day 
that wages have advanced ; will you mention how much ?— A shilling, 
and 2«. in some places. 

" Will you state where the wages have advanced 2s. ? — I would 
mention an instance which the clerk of the Horsham Union told me, 
that the wages in the parish of Ifield have been raised 2s, a week.** — 
[1194—1200.] 
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The opinions of Mr. Wooldridge, of the Droxford Union, a 
' practical man/ are quite decided, not only upon the subject of 
labour and wages, but as to the increased employment of children, 
the increased industry of the labourers, and the increased rewards 
of industry, according to degrees of skill and exertion. These 
points we shall have to notice again and again : — 

** What is your opinion, generally, of the effect of the alteration of 
the law with reference to the condition of the poor ? — My opinion is, 
that they are better off at present than they were before. In the parish 
where I reside I was overseer a long time ; I had the principal manage- 
ment of the parish previous to the commencement of this new Act." — 
[6594.] 

Mr. Wooldridge then mentions the cases of several labourers 
in his own employ, whose wages had been raised. Henry Smith 
had 8^. per week, he has now 10*. ; William Smith, who had 
formerly 7*., has now 9*. ; John Lane, 10s. The witness adds — 

'^ This is a man I would not have employed at all previously to the 
introduction of the new system ; he was not worth any thing ; he was 
always at work upon the roads. 

* Why were you induced to take him into your employ ? — Through 
the new Poor Law coming into operation : his wife came to me, and cried 
very much, and said that she and her family would be all starved ; I 
told her, that as soon as her husband was ready to work, we should be 
very willing and anxious to take him on ; he came to me the next morn- 
ing and told me that he would be anxious to do what he could for his 
family, as he found he must support them. 

** What had been the conduct of this man before he came to you and 
made this statement? — He was always on the roads and did not care 
to work for any body ; indeed his character on the roads always pre- 
vented his having any situation whatever. 

** Then the effect of the New Poor Law upon this man was to make 
him feel the necessity of his exerting himself, in order to support his 
family ? — It was so. 

** And in consequence of his coming to you, you took him into your 
employ ? — ^Yes. 

'* What has been his conduct since he has come to you ? — Very much 
better ; I have been satisfied with it."— [6603— 6608.] 

John Lane, however, does not receive so much in wages as he 
did formerly upon the roads, and with allowances for children. 
But he receives what he earns, and he sometimes has task work 
at which he receives I2s, But John Lane has striven to relieve 
himself from the burthen of his family, now the parish does not 
support them. 
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" Are any of his cbildrett employed?— •'three of the d^ugbterd have 
got services. 

*' Were those three children formerly dependent upon the parisk piLy ? 
—Entirely. 

" Were they entirely idle ? — Quite so* 

'' What are their ages ? — I cannot speak exactly to their ages ; 15 
or 16. 

'* But) at all events, they are of an age to enable them to earii fedhie- 
thing by their o\Vn labour ? — Yes ; they hd? e got places outi 

"Then Lane had an interest, while you madtl Wm this large alloi^- 
ance, to keep his children at home and not te send them out P'^De- 
cidediy so. 

*' Was it upon the withdrawal of this allowance per head, (hiBi hfe 
made an effort to put out his children? — It was. 

" And upon making that effort, he immediately stlcceedfed hi getting 
out three ? — Not immediately ; but he has Succeeded. 

*' Since the out'-door relief has been withdrawn, he has got out 
three ? — ^Yes. 

" What do you consider his condition now; is he as well off as he 
Was before? — Quite as well o% I should say^ and better." — 
[6618—6628.] 

John Lane was made an independent and skilful workmaln by 
the discontinuance of the allowance system ; and there can be no 
doubt, we think, which is the happier, the John Lane of 1834 <jr 
of 1837. But the independent and skilful workman under the 
old system Was kept in subjection to the idle and clumajr allow- 
anced man. Upon this poitit Mr. Wooldridge Well infbtttis ^s s-*-t- 

'* You say that your superior labourer^ used to be dilieonteAted that 
B comparatively idle man was equally well paid, or better paid tiaaii 
themselves ? — They used. 

^'Are they not satisfied that an alteration has taken place in that respect, 
ahd that each man receives only according to his earnings? — Yes. 

*' Do you find that to be the case with the superior class ^liiboiirers 
in your parish, that they feel that the new law is doing justice between 
labourer and labourer, and paying men acddrding to their deserts ?-^Yes. 

" Have you heard the man at the top of your list speak With satisfae- 
tion at the alteration that has taken place ? — I hdve heard him laUgh at 
it, and say that they Were obliged to woifk now, and oonkl not skulk awa^ 
their time as they used to do. 

** And he appeared to be satisfied with the change ? — Yes. 

•' What did he receive under the old tew from tl^ parish? — Nothing 
at all." [6659—64.] 

the man " at the top bf the list ** deceived " nothing at all frorii 
the parish;" the '^ comparatively idle man was better paid." Iti 
the words of old Harrison, the '* thriftless poor," such afe ar6 h^re 
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described^ ''do but liok the sweat from the true labourer's 
brow." 

The Commissioners of Inquiry> in their Report, stated the 
principle of the rise of wages consequent upon the discontinuance 
of parochial allowance : — 

'* Before the experiment Was made it might fairly have been anti- 
cipated that the discontinuance of parochial allowance would effect 
little or no improvement in wages unless a similar change were made 
id the neighbouring parishes. When a considerable proportion of the 
labourers who had been entirely dependent upon the parish were 
driven to rely on their own industry, it might have been anticipated 
that the wagfes of the entire body of labourers within the parish would 
have been injuriously affected by their competition. And this certainly 
would have been the ease if they had added nothing to the fund out of 
which their wages came. That fund is, in fact, periodically consumed 
and reproduced by the labourer, assisted by the land and the farmer's 
capital, and, all other things remaining the same, the amount of that 
fund, and consequently his share of it, or in other words, the amount 
of hisxwages, depends on his industry and skill. If all the labourers 
in a parish cease to work, they no longer produce any fund for their 
own subsistence! and must either starve or be supported, as they were 
at Cholesbury, by rates in aid. A single person who has no property 
and is supported without working, bears the same relation to the 
labour^s who do work as the parishioners of Cholesbury bore to the 
neighbouring parishes* He is supported by a sort of rate in aid on 
their industry. His conversion from a pauper, wholly or partially sup- 
ported by the labour of others, into an independent labourer producing 
his own subsistence, and in addition to that a profit to his employer, so 
far from injuring his fellow-workmen, produces on them the same 
effects as the enabling the inhabitants of Cholesbury to support them- 
selves has produced on the parishes which had to supply them with 
rates in aid. This has been perceived by some of our witnesses. A 
farmer of considerable intelligence, who had resided in Cookham, and 
observed the effects of the change in that parish, declared his conviction 
that if isuch a change could be generally introduced the money saved 
in pQor's-rates would almost immediately be paid in wages. The with- 
drawal of relief in aid of wages appears to be succeeded by effects in 
the following order: — First, the labourer becomes more steady and 
diligent ; next^ the more efficient labour makes the return to the farmer's 
capital larger, and the consequent increase of the fund for the em- 
ployment of labour enables and induces the capitalist to give better 
wages." 

We proceed to the complaints of the condition of the able- 
bodied labourers in the Union of Droxford; which at least are 
more s^eifio than those of Petworth. 

Hae Rev* Mr. Butler, curate of Soberton, stated that "a great 
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deal of suffering is entailed upon the able-bodied labourers and 
their families" in consequence of the rule prohibiting out*door 
relief; that suffering consisting, in his opinion, in an insuflSciency 
of food. He then proceeded to detail a number of cases taken 
from his own neighbourhood, in proof of the accuracy of his 
opinion. One of these cases was that of a man named Benjamin 
Wild, the features of which, as given by Mr. Butler, are as fol- 
lows :-r- 

*' Benjamin Wild, with a wife and four children, the eldest ten years 
old and the youngest six months ; rent 3^. 10*. ; works Ibr the parish ; 
earns about 8s. a- week ; that is, when he is on the road he has 8^. a- 
week ; he does not always get that, for his pay is stopped in wet wea- 
ther ; he is not working on the road at this present time ; but I am stat- 
ing what he has done durinir the winter 5 he hurt his arm, so that he Is 
not able to thresh, he can do all common farmers' work, hedging and 
ditching, but he cannot lift his arm well over his head. 

" How did that accident happen ? — I do not recollect. 

" Was it in the course of his work ? — 1 cannot say, but it was not in 
any thing disreputable to himself; he states that he ' never suffered so 
much as this winter ; has had nothing but bread and potatoes many 
days, only three-^nnyworth of meat for five weeks ; sold a copper cup 
and a cross-cut saw to get victuals.' He stated to me * that his 
children were crying for victuals, and he sold a cup to get some pota- 
toes ; very bad off for clothes ; in debt 4L or 5Z. ; he applied to the 
guardians, was not permitted to see them ; when his wife was confined, 
six months ago, he had to pay for the doctor ; he has not paid the doo- 
tor, but he is in debt to the doctor.' I would mention that, since I have 
heard of this man's distress, his eldest girl runs of errands for me ; I do 
not exactly know what she has, it is settled by my wife.'* [5053 — 5.] 

Such was the case of suffering investigated by Mr. Butler; but 
it happened that one of the witnesses summoned before the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Stares, the chairman of the Droxford Union, was more 
intimately acquainted with its merits, and in reply to the inquiry 
if he knew anything of Benjamin Wild, he stated that Wild's 
employer told him some days ago, " that he was continually using 
abusive language, and that he might have been employed for him 
at this moment, had not that been the case." 

At a subsequent period of his examination, some questions 
were again put to Mr. Stares as to his knowledge of the Wilds. 

" Did Mr. Knight tell you what were the wages he had paid to Wild ? 
—Yes. 

What did he say was the amount of wages he paid him the last year 
before he met with this accident? — He only worked for him up to 
harvest. 

" What did he pay him a-week? — Nine shillings a-week; he reaped 
for him till the wheat harvest was over ; I stated that the man made use 
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of very vulgar language to him, and in consequence he was discharged, 
though he might have gone on from that day to the end of harvest at 
2«. per day, or 12^. per week, till the summer corn, that is, the harley 
and oats, were collected together ; he might have remained with him 
till this day if he had not made use of this language, and the wife too ; 
he said * The man really behaved so ill at different times that I was de- 
termined not to put up with it any longer.' 

" Was he among the first class of agricultural labourers before this 
lime, or not? — I should say not. 

*' You know him yourself, and do not consider him among the first- 
classed labourers? — No, I think not; he is rather advanced in life. 

** Yet Mr. Knight was willing to give him 12^. a-week? — ^Yes; at 
that time he had finiiShed reaping ; if he had not made use of that 
language, Mr. Knight told me that he would have come into the house, 
and that he would have had 12^. a-week with his other labourers, and 
that he would have kept him through the winter and to this hour." 
[8100—05.] 

Another case brought forward by Mr. Butler was that of 
'* George Gregory, an able-bodied raan^ with a wife and six chil- 
dren ; eldest sixteen years, a young man out of work ; wages, when 
he works for a farmer, 9s», when on the road, 8^. ; rent 3/. 13^. 6d** 
The ages of the second and third children are 15 and 13, and 
the youngest child is three years old. Gregory stated that " he 
was out of work at intervals, since Michaelmas, one, two, and 
three weeks at a time ; once, when out of work for three weeks^ 
had one galloa of bread, but no other relief from the Board." 

'* Did he state whether he was offered the workhouse ? — He does 
not state that ; I recollect the wife telling me she thought she must 
apply for an order to go into the workhouse. 

" He had a gallon of bread only given him? — ^That was all the relief 
he had from the parish. 

" You do not know that he had no money to buy any ? — I do not 
know it ; but the probability is, that, with a large family out of employ, 
he had not. He had a pi{»:, but was forced to sell it ; it weighed about 
three score ; the value is about lOs, a-score ; but he could not fatten it ; 
he was obliged to sell it before it had got to a profitable weight. 
Gfeneral weekly diet, three gallons and a half of flour, or five, if no po- 
tatoes ; not half a pound of butter since Michaelmas, nor one pound of 
sugar ; one ounce of tea per week ; scarcely ever meat. One child, on 
going to service last year, had lOs, given by the Board for clothes. 

" Had this man any potato-ground ? — I think he had rather a 
larger garden than many." — [5085-88,] 

When Mr. Stares was under examination, inquiries were made 
of him relative to Gregory's character ; he says : — 

** George Gregory is a very bad character ; I am quite sure that no 
farmer in my parish'or in the parish of Soberton will employ that man 
if he can get another. 
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** What do yoii imagine to be the reasbn why they would not gi1r« 
hi 01 employment ?-^Because hfe will never go hoooe if he edn help it 
without taking something ; and onb day Mr. Knight tdd me that ke 
lost a pair of hedging gloves^ I have several times lost several Working 
tools, and my own men say, * Oh, sir, I suppose Gregory has been 
here again ;' that is his general character."— [7679-80.] 

Mr. Butler's want of knowledge of the true state of the parties 
on whose statements he was depending is exhibited in other 
cases besides Gregory's, though it was not so pointedly brought 
home to him. 

" You stated that Gregory had a wife and six children, the eldest 16 
years of age ; and you stated that he was a feiantple of a fair moral 
character ; do you recollect that? — Yes; I know nolhing against hiis 
moral character « 

, *' Do not you know that he is a notorious thief, and that no fkrmer 
will employ him ? — No, I know no such thing. 

" You do not know that he has been convicted before Mr. Butler 
of turnip-stealing? — No ; I do not pledge myself that he has not been, 
but if he has I do not know it. 

Mr. Butler's opinions in reference to the operation of the poor- 
law do not carry much weight with them^ when it becomes knoWn 
oh what grounds he builds his conclusions. Every evil to whieh 
loss of character^ insolence, and unskilfuluess subject men> often 
for their own reformation and as a lesson of improvement to 
othehj> is to be chargeable to the amended poor-law i Were this 
therefore general, it would be absurd to seek respect and good- 
will by decency of behaviourj superior diligence, or unvarying 
honesty; and every one suffering the penalties of a contrary 
•course would be ready to trace the penalties, not to their real 
causes, but to the law which relates — not to wages and character 
— but to destitution and infirmity. 

We have dwelt upon the differences produced in the workitlg of 
the new system of poor-law upon persons of bad and doubtful 
character as compared with those of unimpeachable reputation, 
because, as society is constituted, such differences turn the scale 
of success in every situation of life. We are not amongst those 
who think too hardly of *' the vices of the poor ;" indeed, it ap- 
pears to us wonderful, that with such a demoralizing influence at 
work for years as that exercised by the old poor-laws, thfere is 
any honesty, sobriety, or self-respect lefl amongst a thoroughly- 
pauperized population. The successful introduction of the 
new system, and the change which it has already effected in the 
habits of the labourers and their families, is a most satisfactory 
proof of the innate superiority of good to evil, when the good is 
called forth by kindly associations. The Rer. Mr. Brock, .we 
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think, htt6 fbfftKsd tod \m ah ^titn^te df th# ehatmstCTii df the k- 
bottrtng p6piilatldti. It tras his object tO depreCAte tod dlofte fei 
scrutiny into his 13 cases of desolatidrt produ(*ed by the new JWof- 
laW«| and he thus Speaks of hi* dlletlts :-»** 

•* Art» th^y ^eilfef felly ddses df persons «f good chslf actet ?— I should 
dtty^i^t^onsof /az>fHor»rtrc^f<ttd?^r; but I should wish to make Ah 
obfidfratloh Upon that subj«(!t, beoau&^ I atfi well acquainted with the 
stslte of i^ieuUural labourers iil my Own parish aild in scnaie of the 
adjoihing parishes ; I am perfectly aware of this^ that if I state tlie 
eases of J 3 labourers to this committee^ who are In distress, there 
are persons who will endeavour to make out that they are not persons 
of good character, because there is such a scrutiny going on now into 
tti^ chafaelei* df the labdtiterS, that dtiy offfenc^ is raked up against 
them, ^ny (^hat ^fe fehould call) trifling offhiit^e, df tVood-stealing, or 
tui-tlip-stealirig, or df poaching, is surfe to oe brought up a";aittSt the 
Idbouref. I'herefore, 1 Will not Jiledge tttysc^lf kS to the notlesty of 
those ftieri ; but I thihk, getierally i3p6aking, they arcS a fair sSahnple Of 
agribiiltural labourers, because I feel certain tliat the tnembers of the 
comrtiltlee are fidt aWate how common dishonesty is dtnong the loiver 
das^6S, df tatheir how berp uAcortifnon strict honesty ti atnohg the 
lowest classes; I can state this witblhe greatest confldfence." 

We think it rath^t hard upon thd '' lower clas^ses*' that the 
chdfacter of the entire labouHhg population should be sacrificed 
to th^ J)hilanthropic zeal of a minister of charily for th^ " fait'*' 
morhls of his favourite workhouse-S\Vampers : and we trlist that with 
many, even of the poovest, wood-stealihg, and tutnip-stealing, artd 
poachiiig, are not considered " trifling onences." Those who Really 
kliow the poor, know how matty of the higher virtues many in- 
dividuals ainongst theni possess ; £lrtd they furthef know how 
much false legislation and ignorant applications of mischievous 
laws hftve doilte for theit* cofrtlptldtl. Lt*t tite tetfACd our steps. 
The following anetiddtfe is an enco\ii*8l^emet\t f^^ 

*' t)6 ybu know arty case v/here a person has had relief, arid, so far 
from being dissatisfied, expressed the opinion that she received too Inuch 
felief ? — tjiavc a case of thai description written out. Martha Mans- 
bridge, wife, is &S; she had a ^on, before she was married to her pre- 
sehl husband, fcy another husband ; he is ten years of age. She has a 
son eight, ana another five ; the hiisoand earns 9s, a- week ; they receive 
for the eldest son, from tlie parish, 1^. 6d, ; total, IO9. 6rf. She stated 
to me that she had a nurse for five weeks, and the parish allowed her 
3«. Bd. to pay the nurse with. She had a nurse for five weeks after- 
wards, at Is, 6d, I'he allowance to Mansbridge for two months, per 
Week, was three pounds and a half of muttdn and one gallon of milk, 
or six pints of good porter: for two succeeding months, by her own 
request, she had allowed one pound and a half of meat per Week, and 
half a gallon of milk. She said that she thought the allowance given 
her was rather too liberal, and as she was not likely to recover for some 
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time, as there was a good deal of private charity, she would have it at a 
reduced rate, that they might not be dissatisfied with the application." 
—[Rev. Mr. Cockerton, 9548.] 

Whatever may be the differences of opinion as to the positive 
honesty of the great mass of the labouring population, there can 
be no doubt that a confirmed habit of pauperism was a confirmed 
habit of deceit. The amount of the deception depended upon the 
temperament and the knowledge of the person upon whom the 
deceit was practised. On one occasion, in the course of Mr. 
Brock's inquiries, he was induced to entertain misgivings as to 
the accuracy of his information. 

^* I had (he says) a conversation with Martha Newington, afler hav- 
ing had a conversation with her husband, in which he represented to 
me what was not true, and having suspicions of it, I went to Martha 
Newington to investigate the truth, and I saw that there was a dis- 
position on her part and on the part of her children to keep back the 
truth, and therefore I spoke to her with some degree of severity upon 
her attempt to conceal what ought not to be concealed ; and I ought to 
state that that was one of the cases which I mentioned to the guardians 
under a misapprehension.'' — [7322.] 

The truth is, as Mr. Spackman remarks, [18,257,] that ^'the 
resources of the poor are not known to us ; it is impossible for us 
to know ; they do not tell the whole state of their circumstances." 
Sir F. Eden, in his laborious inquiries into the state of the poor, 
upwards of forty years ago, expressed the same opinion even be- 
fore the late Poor Law had taught them the art of concealment and 
the advantages to be derived from filth and squalor. Mr. Walker, 
the late Pohce Magistrate, from whose pamphlet we have already 
quoted, says : — 

** The difficulty of getting at the truth from persons who were always 
inclined to throw themselves upon the parish the moment they had an 
apparent pretext, is almost inconceivable. They live a prey to suspi- 
cion, concealment, and apprehension, both on their own individual ac- 
count and on account of the common cause. Hence the gross errurs 
which well-meaning and superficial inquirers fall into respecting them. 
I once counted a row of eggs laid upon a shelf in a pauper-labourers 
cottage ; and then asked the wife how maiiy hens she had, which, 
coupled with my having a note-book in my hand, so alarmed her that 
she was seized with a violent illness. If she had been aware of my 
coming the eggs would have been concealed. In a cottage in Lanca- 
shire, whilst the inmates were complaining that they had not tasted 
butcher's meat for a month, a terrier I had with me turned up a mug, 
under which were the bones of a neck of mutton newly picked. A 
woman, just after telling me that she could not get food, forgot herself, 
and cut a large slice of bread to quiet a squalling child. The child bit 
one piece, and then threw the remainder indignantly into the dirt." 
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Mr. Teather stated to the Commissioners of Inquiry (1833), 
that *' it is the study of bad paupers to deceive you all they can ; 
and as they study more their own cases than any inquirer can 
study each of the whole mass of different cases wnich he has to 
inquire into, they are sure to be successful in a great many 
instances." The consequences of taking moral qualifications into 
consideration in every case of relieving destitution — of sitting in 
judgment upon men's actions, which are pointed out by Mr. 
Chadwick and the Rev. Mr. West, in another part of this work, 
deserve to be referred to in connexion with this point. But not 
only were the moral features of the cases produced by Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Brock hidden from their view, but those which constituted 
the only ground on which they could be brought forward were 
equally obscured. With scarcely one exception they seem to us 
to have made no pretension to investigate and sift the evidence 
on which they founded their complaints of the law. Another gen- 
tleman (the Kev. Mr. Dewdney), in producing cases of alleged 
hardship, escaped these blunders by not choosing to go into 
any of the points on which the merits of each depended. Whe- 
ther the wife earned any portion of the family's subsistence, or 
if the elder children were able to procure employment, do not 
seem to have been at all considered as grounds for determining 
the condition of each family. Imposition is encouraged where so 
little pains are taken to investigate the truth. Mr. Dewdney 
brought forward the cases of two families named May and Moon, 
and Sir James Graham, and the Chairman of the Committee, 
proceeded to elicit the state of each in the following manner : — 

** Do you know this family of John May yourself? — I took the exa- 
mination of May from himself. 

" Have you that examination which you took with you? — Yes. 

^ Are you reading from that examination ? — No, from an abstract 

of it. 

" Will you be so good as to give John May's age ? — Forty-five. 

'* The age of his wife ? — ^I do not know. 

" Are the eight children living with him ? — Yes. 

** What is the age of the eldest child ? — I do not know. 

" Will you refer to the examination, and state the children's ages ? — 
[The Witness referred to the examination,] — I have not got them. 

" Will you mention the next case, illustrating your notion of star- 
vation, in the popular sense ? — The next case is Moon. 

" What is his christian name ? — John, I believe. 

" In what parish does Moon reside ? — Hambledon. 

** Have you seen Moon ? — Yes. 

" Have you examined him as to his condition ? — Yes. 

''What is his agep — He is a middle-aged man; I have not got 
it down* 
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'' Has be a wife ?^Yes. 

'< Da you know the nge pf his ^ife P-r^NOi 

•* IJow many children h^^ he P^^J^iue. 

" Dp you know the ages pf tl^^ cbilc|ren ?-^0f fwiR^ I do, ^4 
of some not. . . 

' " Dp you know the age of the eldest child ? — No. 

" Do you know whether it is a boy ay a girl ? — No. 

" Do you know the age of tjie second chijd ? — No, I would pbt 
pledge myself to it. 

" Do you know whether It is a boy or a girl ?— No. 

" Do you know the age of the thiitl child ?--'I did not tak« thfe agM 
of the children. 

^^ Do you know any other eafles iliustrattng yoov popular nttnst of 
staryatiou, exoept those two which you have mentioned ?<tt-I »m uq% 
inclined to prodvucq any more, eertainly,"'--H0,S)96 — 819.] 

It seems extraordinary that, instead of relying upon their own 
powers of investigation, neither Mr. Butler nor Mr. Brock wefe 
willing to aid Mr. Wooldridge, the vice-chairman of the Drox- 
ford Union, in obtaining an accurate knowledge of the con- 
dition of the poor. Mr. Wooldridge addressed the following 
circular letter to the clergymen residing in the different parishes 
of the Union, from each of whom, with the exception of Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Brock, he received a polite reply affording the 
desired information : — 

" Reverend Sir, Mecmstoke, March 1st, 1837. 

** As a guardian of this Union, will you favour me with replies to the 
following questions, as they relate to your parish : — 

•* Do you know of any person who has suffered from not being 
properly and punctually attended by any ofilcor belonging to this 
Union ? 

*' Do you know of any family within your parish red^c^ U> the 
greatest stats of deititution, and must hav« been (or nearly) starved 
except for private charity ? 

** Your answer will oblige your most 

" Obedient and humble Servant. 

^^ H. WooM)aT»0B.*' 

Out of about a dozen replies which Mr. Wooldridge received, 
nearly the whole of them were of the most satisfactory nature, 
Mr. Brock withheld information. On the ground that true letter 
from Mr. Wooldridge, as it did not proceed from the Board^ lyas 
not of an official character. Mr, Butler, in answer to the second 
question, mentioned only one csise> the family of Gre^Pf He 
says ; — 

" The woman declared to me, that she had nothing to eat f&t lierSelf 
and children ; and I, believing from her neighbours that her ease was 
most destitute, relieved her, or rather kept them for a fortnight.'- 
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Here again Mr. Butler was unfortunate; and the desti- 
tution of this family was not chargeable to the hard provisions of 
the New Poor Law^ but to their own bad conduct^ as appears 
from the following note appended by Mr. Wooldridge to Mr. 
Butler's communication ;-^ 

•* Belongs to Bishop's Waltham ; has a very indifferent character, 
and particularly the wife; she some time since stole a silver spoon, 
broke, and then sold it ; in fact there is not a worse character in the 
Union, About a month since, the man went to seek work at the rail- 
road, and the wife applied to the board the next day. In consequence 
of her bad character, the board gave relief of a gallon of bread, and an 
order to go into Bishop's Waltham workhouse. She is of the age of 
TWENTY, has two children, one of which is a bastardy which she had 
before she was sixteen. The eldest child is four years of age." 

Mr, Scrope asks — [5532]: — "The only case of destitution, 
then> which you mentioned to the guardians was a case of desti- 
tution in a family^ the woman of which was of bad characters and 
the man of a character somewhat reformed?" to which Mr. 
Butler is compelled to reply :•*— " That was the only case of desti-* 
tution I mentioned to the guardian." Mr. Butler iiailed in pro- 
ducing a single instance in which persons of good character were 
suflFenng under the operation of the new law. Out of nearly a 
dozen letters in answer to the circular of Mr. Wooldridge, only 
two cases of distress were pointed out amongst the suffering popu- 
lation of the Droxford Union. The rector of Exton says : — 

*' The case of the Greens has, perhaps, been the most distressing. I 
know that at times they have stood much in need of assistance from 
private charity ; but when I say this, I do not mean to imply that it 
was owing to any neglect on the part of the Union." 

In reference to this case Mr. Wooldridge gives the following 
information: — 

** Green of Exton ; wife was confined prematurely with twins ; 
relieving ofhcer saw the family the next day, and relieved them with 2s, 
m kind, and the following week relieved them with 5,;. in money and 
three gallons of bread ; and at this time he earned 8s. per week. The 
family consisted of five children, one of whom was generally em- 
ployed. They would not apply for the Union medical officer, pre- 
ferring a midwife instead ; this woman generally receives 7^. 6d, 

Mr. Haygarth, another clergyman residing within the Drox- 
ford Union, addresses- Mr. Wooldridge as follows : — 

*' I am happy to report, that I know of no family within my parish 
who have been reduced to any thing like destitution ; I am only aware 
of Henry May's family as requiring the favourable consideration of the 
Board, as he has six children who are unable to do any thing for their 
maintenance, and (if I am correctly informed) their allowance has been 
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recently curtailed. The aged have certainly more comforts under the 
new system than under the old." 

Mr. Wooldridge says, in relation to May's case : — 

*' This man's pay was taken off, because, although the wife is near- 
sighted, she had picked stones and earned from 4$. to 6«. per week, 
but afterwards refused to do it; she bears a very bad character ; a 
daughter had clothes for service, stopped a week, and then left ; have 
other children who ought to be got out." 

In order to illustrate still more completely the condition of Mr. 
Butler s district (the Droxford Union), we give one more extract 
from another letter addressed to Mr. Wooldridge, written, as well 
as the preceding, by a clergyman : — 

** The operation of the new Bill (as far as I know) is very beneficial 
amongst us ; if it has in some degree affected the means of education, 
it has at the same time contributed to pull down that most pernicious 
of all created nuisances, the beer-houses. I have not heard of any re- 
duction in the weekly allowance of aged out-of-door pensioners^ and 
heartily grieved indeed should I be to hear of any such cruelty. I 
visited the poorhouse at Waltham a fortnight ago ; it was as clean and 
comfortable as possible, and I found an old parishioner of mine with 
reformed habits of sobriety and cleanliness, not only contented, but 
thankful and happy. The governor seemed most humane and judi- 
cious, and he spoke of the great liberal ily with which the Board of 
Guardians allowed him to improve and enlarge the dietary, according 
to circumstances, at his discretion, during the prevalence of the in- 
fluenza. I cannot but express a wish that all clergymen had been 
made guardians by virtue of their office : they are now, for the first 
time for above a thousand years, prevented (so far) from watching over 
the interests of their poor.* For many years I looked upon our old 

* There are numerous instances in which clergymen have been elected 
to the office of Guardians. They are then more peculiarly the representa- 
tives of the interests of all classes. It is to be feared, that if clergymen 
were admitted to a seat at the Boards without the intervention of public 
election, the temptation to many of them of earning a mischievous popula- 
rity as the "poor man's friend" would lead to no good result. Besides, 
the right could not be confined to the ministers of one particular class, and 
the concessions demanded would swamp and destroy the useful character of 
the Boards. A little pamphlet has been lately published by the Rev, 
Mordaunt Barnard, M. A., vicar of Amwell, Herts, entitled " Reasons of a 
Clergymen for acting as a Guardian of the Poor." Two years ago be was un- 
favourable to the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act : — ** The new 
law,'* he says, *' appeared likely to be unpopular among a considerable part 
of my parishioners, — ^not only among the poor but among those who think 
with the hearty and whose kind feelings therefore often somewhat interfere 
with the exercise of their judgment. I confess that I had myself some 
prejudice against the provisions which I was becoming an instrument to 
enforce, and even that I was weak enough to dislike it by anticipation as 
introduced by those from whose political creed I dissented: but 1 thought 
that> if the execution of it were left either to paitisans, or to those who firom 
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Poor Laws, administered as they were, as a canker preying upon the 
vitals of the state, and we owe much to those who, in spite of obloquy, 
have brought forward the present measure. Let it only be worked out 
in a merciful and generous spirit, occasional improvements adopted, 
and sufficient discretion given to the guardians, it will tend more to the 
salvation and happiness of the country than any other ever attempted. 

" Yours truly, 

" H, F. Bayley^ Rector of Westmeon, 

" I have just been examining one of our old parishioners, who says 
that Mr. Hayden (the relieving officer), who pays their weekly allow- 
ance, is not only kind in his manner, but also inquires straitly of their 
consolation. I shall only be doing justice to our medical officer if I 
state that in no one instance, I believe, has there been the slightest im- 
putation against him, for want of ability, care, and kindness.*' 

The Rev. Mr. Scard, a clergyman residing in the central town 
of the Union, who was formerly opposed to the new law, speak- 
ing of the guardians and officers of the Droxford Union, says : — 
" I have always received the greatest attention whenever I have 
made application for the relief of any poor person." 

The eases of distress which Mr. Butler professed to discover in 
the parish of Westmeon, were those of " two labourers with fa- 
milies, who earn either 9^. or 10^. a- week, and some of the far- 
mers proposed getting up a subscription to relieve these men : they 
heard that they were in distress and not able to keep their fa- 
milies ; and I understand that that subscription did not take 
place, as it was disapproved of by the clergy." The Rev. Mr. 
Cockerton, the curate of the parish of Westmeon, offered the fol- 
lowing explanation of this case to the committee : — 

^ The man's name is Greentree, his wife is 33 years of age and him- 
self about 40, has five children, their ages 11, 7, 5, 3, and 1 ; wages at 
present 9«. a-week. This statement I have read over to Green tree him- 
self; it was taken from his own evidence. Eldest child offered work 
by the surveyor of the roads, to pick stones in the field ; the parents de- 

pecutiiary interest had made up their minds beforehand, it would not have 
that fair trial which a collision of feelings and motives seem best calculated 
to give. * * * With these motives I consented to be put in nomination, 
and the result has been that, where I entered to mistrust and to watch, I 
remain to admire and to enforce. Some persons have taken a course pre- 
cisely opposite. Apparently with a craving appetite for popularity (and that 
not within those limits where legitimate popularity enlarges the sphere of 
utility) they have ministered to a morbid humanity by chiming in with the 
interests and prepossessions which such a subject is sure to have created. 
Whatever had been my feelings I should have scorned to become an agi- 
tator, and should have submitted to it if I had not approved the law ; but I 
rejoice that they have been of that tempered kind which have permitted me 
to approach so near the subject as to form a decisive and I hope well- 
grounded opinion." 

E 
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cline the offer ; Greeniree does a little task-work, such as mending 
sacks, by which he earns 6c2. or Is, a-week extra ; he has been offered 
task-work by his master, by which others earn from r2«.to 15s. a-week; 
Greentree's father resides within a mile of Westmeon ; he keeps a beer- 
shop ; his cottage is his own ; he has an excellent garden ; sells vege- 
tables and fruit ; he has no children at home ; he has a brother a clock 
and watch maker, a widower with one child ; this child is kept by the 
grandfather ; when his wife was confined she was attended by the 
parish doctor ; he has land, I believe, to the amount of a quarter of an 
acre, to cultivate as potato-ground, in addition to a small garden. The 
reason, I must state, why I objected to give any thing to this man's 
subscription was this, that I thought he was living very expensively ; he 
was living entirely upon bread ; and I offered to support his family at 
my own expense for a week, if they would allow me to give them meat 
instead of bread, to put them upon a different system." — [9399.] 

The other case was that of a man named Sims, who, it appears, 
according to the statement of Mr. Cockerton, " belongs to a benefit 
club, the wife to a clothing club, the children to a school club : he 
has from the benefit club 7s, a-week when sick, and will have 
3.9. 6rf. after he is 65 years of age, as a permanent annuity ; has 
earned lately \bs. a-week, and earned during the winter, which 
was more than half his time, 11.?. 6rf. ; wages at other time^ 95." 
This statement was made by the man himself. Mr. Cockerton 
says : — '^ Sims told me, but 1 do not know whether I ought to be- 
lieve him or not, that Mr. Butler said his wages were too little 
for him to live upon." 

Mr. Butler found some men so far hankering after the old sys- 
tem as to be willing again to become parish paupers ; but where, 
in other cases, a more independent spirit was found to exist, his 
fellow-labourer in the wide field of benevolence, Mr. 3rock, endea- 
voured to degrade that spirit to the leVel which the actions of both 
appear so well calculated to produce. Among other cases of 
alleged hardship occasioned by the new Poor Law, he instanced 
that of Thomas Leman, '^a man considered to be very well off," 
though, in the eyes of Mr. Brock, his family must necessarily be 
in a state of considerable wretchedness, chiefly because they have 
no longer relief from the parish ; it making no difference in the 
views of the reverend gentleman whether the deficiency is made 
up by higher wages. They are deprived of a gratuity out of the 
parish fund, and tha^t is the only point which he seems to take 
into consideration. The case of Leman, as laid before the Com- 
mittee by Mr. Brock, contains the following statements : — He 
has a family of eight children, the eldest of whom, a daughter 
aged nineteen, is at home ill. The next child is fourteen years 
old, a girl; and the next is twelve, a boy; and the next is ten, a 
boy ; down to five months old. He has no rent to pay ; he earns 
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IO9. a week> and his eldest boy Ss., and his wife has threepence a 
couple upon fowls, which she sells for her master. '^ I state this," 
says Mr. Brock, ** as the case of a man who would be supposed 
to be well off;" and he adds: — ''If persons in that situation of 
life are straightened in their circumstances, how much more must 
those labourers be whose wages are not so large ?" Now, what 
are the facts of this case, upon a consideration of which Mr. 
Brock concluded that other labourers, not in so favourable a po- 
sition, were so wretched ? The evidence of Mr. Wyatt, a member 
of the Droxford Board of Guardians, and further, the opinions of 
Leman himself on his own circumstances, exhibit Mr. Brock's 
tendency to form exaggerated and most unfair views of the social 
condition of the labourers. Being asked what he knew of Le- 
man's case, Mr. Wyatt replies : — 

'* Since I heard Mr. Brock mention his case, I have seen tlie man, 
and asked him upon it ; I was greatly surprised to hear his case men- 
tioned as a case of distress in the parish of Bishop's Waltham ; and (he 
man himself is greatly surprised at his case being mentioned by Mr. 
Brock asT a case of distress. 

^^ What did he say as to his own situation ? — He told me that Mr. 
Brock had called at his house, and wished him to come to his, Mr. 
Brock's, house, but he refused to go ; he told me that his earnings were 
10«. a week, and his boy's Ss, ; his master finds him his house-rent and 
tiring ; his wife looks after the poultry, and has so much a couple ; but 
Mr. Brock did not state all, because the woman and the man state 
to me that they look after a dairy of five or six cows for the master, 

** What profit do they derive from that? — The whole of the skimmed 
milk ; he has a fat hog every year ; occasionally he fattens his own hog, 
and when he does not his master supplies him with a hog: 

^' Altogether, taking his earnings and advantages into consideration, 
did the man describe to you his situation as being one of distress ? — 
He said he was not in distress, and his feelings and those of his wife 
were very much hurt in consequence of their case being mentioned by 
Mr. Brock. 

*' Does he say that he has been benefited or injured by the introduc- 
tion of the law ? — He says he is benefited; he said, before the new law 
was introduced he had 2s, 6d. a week from the parish, and he had lO^* 
a week earnings ; immediately that this law took place, he got his 
master to employ his boy, who gave him Ss. a week ; and the man's 
own words were, that he had 6d, a week more than he had before ; he 
has eight children at home, and one has been to service, but returned. 

" Is it a girl or a boy? — The eldest is a girl, 19 years of age. 

" Has she returned in consequence of being unwell ? — Yes. 

'' Has Leman applied for any assistance to the Board of Guardians? 
—-None whatever ; he told me that his wife was lying-in lately, and I 
asked him why he did not apply to the medical man, as he might have 
had that and other necessaries for his wife ; his answer was, * I would 
rather find it myself than apply to the parish.' 

E 2 
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*' Did he describe himself, from his circamstanees, as being in a con- 
dition unable conveniently to supply himself with those necessaries ?-— 
No, I never saw a man's feeling's so hurt as that man's were at any- 
thing being said of his being in distress; he feels quite indepen- 
dent of the parish, and I was glad to hear it : the master told me that 
he employed the two eldest girls as well as the boy, in the summer, in 
weeding and couching, and another younger boy occasionally; his 
master spoke very highly of this man as a good honest servant, and 
the man also spoke of having a good master, and he did not conceive 
what business Mr. Brock, or any body else, had with him, as to in- 
quiring about his case, or representing it to this Conlmittee/' [10,060«8.] 

In determining the condition of an agricultural labourer^ we 
have seen that Mr. Dewdney thought it of no importance to ascer- 
tain whether his wife or children contributed by their earnings 
to the resources of the family, and he had not even obtained 
information as to the age of the eldest child. Mr. Brock in- 
terested himself in the case of a man who felt annoyed at hjs 
interference, being in a better condition now than when he was 
in the receipt of parish relief. The exact merit of these and 
other cases which were brought forward probably did not differ 
much in degree ; and all cases of alleged hardship, if thoroughly 
examined would, perhaps, be found to originate in some tem- 
porary pressure or some cause which never .fails to be attended 
by its suitable penalties. To remove men from the suffering 
which their follies or imprudence entail upon them, would be one 
means of effectually obstructing the growth of their better qualities. 
The New Poor Law, however, will lessen the amount of im- 
providence and its consequent sufferings. Even if Mr. Dewdney 
or Mr. Brock were to discover a case of real hardship, occasioned 
by no improvidence or misconduct, we should have little faith in 
their exposition of it in a correct light, unless they conducted 
their inquiry in a different spirit. 

As the inquiry into the operation of the amended Poor Law 
will probably be continued in the next session of parliament, let 
these gentlemen, should they feel disposed to bring forward more 
cases, previously endeavour to learn with reference to each — ^and 
not for a single week, but for a period which includes all the 
various laboure of the agriculturist — the wages received during one 
year, in harvest as well as winter. The condition of the labourer 
is not determined by the amount of weekly money wages alone, 
his earnings being made up of : — 1. Money wages weekly: — % 
Money wages for piece work ; money wages for harvest work : — 
3. — Money wages to his wife during harvest time : — 4. Money 
wages to his wife for occasional work, such as charing : — 5. Money 
wages to his elder children. By the time that a labourer's 
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family consists of five children, he may be considered as receiving 
wages under each of the above heads. But besides the payment 
of wages in money, the labourer's family is often in receipt of 
payments or gifts in kind, some of which are regular, while 
others are irregular. They cannot well be represented with any 
pretensions to accuracy in riioney, but they increase the means of 
existence just as much as money. Unless these advantages are 
taken into account, it is impossible to judge fairly of the case. 
Money wages may be low, because a larger amount of benefits 
in kind make up the deficiency. In one of Mr. Brock's cases, 
the labourer received a dinner from his master every time he 
went out with a load of com, which proved to be above a hundred 
times in the course of a twelvemonth. In another case a man 
was allowed a shilling for milking the cows on a Sunday evening : 
and we have known a labourer receive a certain sum for every 
score of eggs which he brought into the house. In many districts, 
the labourers are supplied with milk and butter-milk and butter, 
at a cheap rate. In fact, about every large farm-house there 
are extra services required which are not paid in money but in 
other ways equally advantageous; or perhaps they even prove 
more beneficial, for the labourer receives in kind articles which 
he could not easily procure for money. 

The following items may be added to the five preceding heads, 
for the purpose of facilitating inquiries into the labourer s condi- 
tion. The payments or gifts in kind are generally : — 1, Beer. 
2, Milk. 3, Garden StuflF. 4, Fuel. 5, A Pig. 6, Food for a Pig. 
7, Road-lands for Potatoes, &c. 8, Allotments of Land at a low 
or nominal rent. 9, Gleaning. 10, Cottage at a low rent, or rent- 
free. 1 1, Gifts of malt, hops, bacon, wheat, &c. at harvest. The 
inquiry into the state o? the agricultural labourers of any parti- 
cular district will be incomplete, unless it embraces the period 
antecedent to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
Under the operation of the new law, the improvement in the con- 
dition of the labourer arises — I, From the increased employment 
at the same nominal rate of weekly money wages. 2, An increase 
in the actual amount of money wages. 3, An increase of piece- 
work. 4, An increase in the price of piece-work. 5, Employment 
of children capable of working. 6, Increased allowance in kind. 
7, Diminution of cottage rents. It has been seen, that with rela- 
tion to labourers with large families, having some children capable 
of working, their condition, in consequence of the children having 
been taken into employment, combined with the operation of the 
first four causes above mentioned, has improved. It is said that 
the condition of the labourer, with a family of small children 
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incapable of working, has been seriously injured by the with- 
drawal of out-door relief. But it must be recollected, that under 
the old system, relief was generally only given in the case of the 
second, third, or fourth child ; so that with respect to the families 
of labourers with children incapable of working, which are rarely 
found to be more than four or five, it was only for one or two 
children that an allowance would usually be given. 

To meet this deficit, there is the increase in the various modes 
stated in the first five of the above-mentioned causes which the 
new law has put into activity, and by which this class has been 
greatly benefited. On but few of these necessary points for con- 
sideration, have Mr. Brock, Mr. Butler, or Mr. Dewdney felt it 
necessary to direct their investigations; and when they have 
entered upon a case, they have not made any examination 
into the truth of the complainant's statements, but implicitly 
taken them for granted. The individuals whom Mr. Brock re- 
presented guilty of such Urifling' offences as poaching and acts of 
petty larceny, were never suspected by him as being addicted to 
falsehood ; and yet for reasons already iEilluded to, nothing is more 
difficult than to ascertain with perfect accuracy not the money 
wages and payments or gifts in kind of the agi'icultural labourer, 
but that of his wife and of his children. The only safe plan, 
when confidence cannot be placed in a man's veracity, is to adopt 
the practice of the relieving officers in Unions, and apply to the 
man's employer. The following extracts from a letter addressed 
by Mr. Edwards of Framlingham to Dr. Kay, an assistant Com- 
missioner, notices the difficulties which we have pointed out, and 
at the same time gives one of the most interesting and complete 
views of the conditions which determine the income of agricultural 
labourers, which we have yet seen. We insert it here in the hope 
of its being of service in preventing the exhibition, for the pur- 
poses of opposition to the Poor Law, of such worthless cases as 
njany of those which were brought under the notice of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee with this object. Mr. Edwards says — 

** To obtain the average amount of the income of the day-labourer 
beyond the nominal weekly wages of the district is impossible. The 
pockets of the farmer, the soil he cultivates, the intellect and industry 
brought into action, the mode of employment and payment, are so 
various even in the same parish, that nothing like a correct estimate 
can be made. 

'' Some farmers have Yiearly all their work done at common day 
wages ; others say such a system will empty the deepest pocket : some 
give all the piece work possible, and allow from 5 to ^0 per cent, extra 
earnings to be made when so employed ; others will put out their task 
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work so close to the possible industry of the labourer, that no more 
than day wages are earned, and very few farmers can say the exact 
time a labourer has been employed at task work in contradistinction 
from day work, much of the employment on a farm not permitting* 
task work, and the labourer has frequently threshing (barn work) and 
draining or ditching (field work) in progress at the same time, varied 
at intervals, at the discretion of the master, and further, the completion 
of either job postponed by other jobs at day work, wliich require the 
man's labour. The labourer takes his weekly nominal earnings, and 
when either of the pieces of task work concludes he receives the sur- 
plus, which is again rendered more troublesome to keep an exact 
account of, as the master probably allows the man to employ a boy to 
assist him in his task work, whom he pays at day wages and makes a 
profit of, which the master does not disapprove, as the boy is employed 
and learning, and is, perhaps, the man's own son, or one of a brother 
labourer on the same farm, and as the farmer pays no more than the 
current price for such work, he is not particular for a few days, more 
or less, that it may have taken. 

•* Agricultural labourers are divided into two classes ; one of them hav- 
ing the charge of horses, and working with them, make no extra earn- 
ings except in harvest time, and are called horse-drivers ; the other class, 
called the labourers, do the field and barn work, make extra earnings 
by piece-work ; but by the most liberal masters must be employed for 
many weeks in amount at intervals, and sometimes for weeks in suc- 
cession at day-work. 

" Horse-drivers are generally young men fresh married from the 
farm-house service ; and the wife, presenting him vnth a babe annually, 
has no opportunity of field- working, and the children are too young to 
work. As the boys and girls grow bigger they want more bread and 
more clothing ; the woman, not so constantly in the straw or with a 
babe in her lap, can work in the field and train the children to it, and 
the horse-driver changes to the character and employment of the labourer. 
The men in this transition state with a young family, and all too young 
to work, are worst off; those with large families as labourers, with a 
considerate master, do no not fare so ill comparatively. Some farmers 
have their stone-picking, hoeing, and weeding done by gangs ; a man 
hires a lot of children and goes from farm to farm to do these things, 
and profits by the children's labour. Other farmers allow their own 
men's wives and children to make these earnings in addition to their 
men's. The agricultural labourers however are not all at first horse- 
men I some wrought with their fathers in the field till manhood, and 
entered at once into the full honors of day-labour. 

*' With this preliminary exposition you will at once see why so much 
difference appears in day work and task work of the diffcirent parties ; and 
the horse-men, being my cottage tenants,are free of rent. The labourers in 
my tenantry pay rent, as otherwise it would interfere with the price of task 
work when working with a man who was differently situated. In harvest 
both descriptions have, in addition to money, 10 pecks of malt and 2 lbs. 
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of hops, 21 lbs. of pork, 4 bushels of wheat at 6^. per bushel, be the 
market price what it may, and when reaping wheat or carting white 
straw crops one pint of strong ale per day, and a good old-fashioned 
plum-pudding and beef dinner, with plenty of strong ale, at harvest- 
home. I mention this more as an expense to the master than as an 
advantage to the man, as extra living on his part does not clothe or feed 
the family, but merely enables him to get through very hard work and long 
days in the hot weather. T do not allow horse-men or labourers who are 
my tenants to keep a pig, but provide them with pork at less than market 
price in lieu — say to ten stone per annum if they wish it. THe pork in 
harvest is in lieu of dinners, which many give as harvest is in progress. 
You will observe that I have put the task work at 1 1«. per week : it is 
frequently more, but some of their tools are expensive, and liable to want 
repairing, particularly those used in draining heavy land. The labourers 
who are not my tenants can very seldom have a pig in the sty, or bacon 
in the pickle. Flour, bread and cheese, and hot water, nominally tea, 
is their chief diet; frequently however a good hot supper of potatoes, 
which now and then is diversified with milk broth and onions, or a cab- 
bage or savoy from their gardens. Brewing they can only do in hay- 
making and harvest time. The horse-men have liberty of cutting the 
exuberant brushwood of the fences for the purpose of heating the oven 
all the year : the labourers have only what is not sufficiently valuable 
to keep when a hedge is cut or the ditch scoured in the winter. As to 
gleaning corn, no fair estimate catf be made of it ; if the woman is 
in the family-way, it is altogether lost, and if the children be small they 
must be put out at expense ; and in this place the advantage of the 
agricultural population is much diminished from the poor, who inhabit 
and get their livelihood in the town, competing so powerfully with them. 
In parishes purely agricultural it is of more advantage to the classes 
under consideration, depending on the number and capability of the 
children ; they will collect from six pecks to eight or ten bushels. I may 
add, harvest hours for working are from five in the morning till seven 
at night, &c. &c." 

In exposing the injustice of many of the alleged cases of distress 
in the Sussex and Hampshire Unions, we do not mean to deny 
the existence of any distress arising out of the discontinu* 
ance of out-door relief to the able-bodied. The most san- 
guine advocates of a vital change of system in the administration 
of our laws for the relief of the poor — those who would readily 
have voted for the complete and final discontinuance of the relief 
of the able-bodied on a given day in 1835 — ^were not prepared to 
expect that the transition could have been accomplished without 
many cases of individual suffering. We believe, upon the whole, 
that the aggregate amount of suflFering has been very much 
smaller than the most cautious of the advocates of the change 
were ready to encounter. We believe that the suffering has been 
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very much smaller than linder many other of the great transitions 
which have heen necessary in our generation. The transition from 
the hand-loom to the power-loom alone produced cases of distress, 
not only much greater in their intensity than the cases under the 
allowance system, but in numbers certainly as a hundred to one. 
That was a transition of unmitigated evil for all the hand- loom 
weavers, and was very slowly compensated by their improved 
condition as consumers, and by their power of turning to new 
sources of production. But the case of the labourers formerly 
receiving out-door relief is one in which the direct evil, even to 
themselves, becomes almost instantly met by a positive benefit to 
themselves also, in the shape of increasing labour, increasing wa- 
ges, employment for children, and all that comfort which is the 
direct result of depending upon one's own exertions. Mr. Brock 
would give " pensions" to able-bodied labourers deprived of their 
allowances ; — that is, Mr. Brock would take away at the same 
time with the allowance all the motive in the allowanced to do 
without it, — and what is a far greater evil, all the inducement for 
the young to turn to a better provision "for their age, by looking to 
the honest fruit of their own exertions, instead of the utter idleness 
of the parish workhouse, or the work-in-mockery of the wayward- 
en's heap of stones. The " pensioners ' of whom Mr. Brock would 
have perpetuated the race, if they had not eaten up Mr. Brock 
and his workhouse and his parish church and his gravel-pit, (as 
they threatened to eat up Mr. Sockett and Lord Egrenaont) are 
of the class described in the following rich morqeau of Poor 
Law table-talk : — 

** Do you know a person of the name of Griffin, in your parish? — Yes. 

" What sort of labourer was he before the new law ? — Four or five 
years before the Act he might be considered an idle fellow, living on 
the parish, saying that he was unwell ; this is from the man's own 
statement. 

" You personally know the man besides ? — I know the man well ; 
he received from the parish about 2s» 6d, a week ; he is a single man ; 
when the new law was passed it was taken off ; I got the medical man 
to examine him, and he said there was nothing the matter. I told him 
if he would come to my house for a month I would give him a beef 
steak every day and a pint of porter, and then he would be able to go 
to work ; so just before the end of the month I told him I had work 
for him, and he asked 'Where?' I said, 'In the street opposite my 
cottage, and you can continue to come here for your dinner ;' he said, 
• I will not go into the street to work, because, if I do, the people pass- 
ing by will say, Ah^ Charley j you are going to work ; that is the effect 
of the new law ;' so I got him to work in a private part of the parish, 
and he is at lyork now," [Rev, Mr, Cockerton, 9552-4.] 
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Mr. Griffin has become a wiser man ; there is hope even of the 
advancing knowledge of the pension advocates. 

We have been quite ready to admit that many, even of the 
somewhat fanatical demonstrations of hostility to the New Poor 
Laws have originated in no worse motives than mistaken bene- 
volence. We are even tempted to respect that benevolence, 
when it takes such an innocent direction as it took in the parish 
of Earnley, in the Westhampnett Union. Here, indeed, was a 
real striving of the rate-payers to remove, or at least mitigate, 
the frightful evils which were to result from disallowing all out- 
door relief to the able-bodied. Mr. James Lawrence, a farmer 
of that parish, came up ready to meet the deepest sympathy of 
the Committee for his laudable exertions. Mr. Lawrence was 
the man who stood between the perishing paupers and the ter- 
rible destruction of the Poor Law Commissioners. '* He stood 
between the dead and the living, and the plague was stayed." 
" Do you recollect," inquired Mr, Walter, lowering his voice 
to the true tragic whisper — 

" Do you recollect when the order for disallowing all out-door relief 
came into operation, was it in April 1836? — When it came fully into 
operation, it was when the out-door relief ceased ; it was in April 1836. 

*' In consequence of that order, did anything relative to the able" 
bodied take place in your parish^ the parish of Earnley ? — Yes. 

** State what that was.*— At a vestry held in the parish, the rate 
payers, considering that the not allowing men with large families any 
assistance would be very diatresing tofamilieSy therefore made a private 
rate, which I have now with me, of 3d. in the pound, which we col- 
lected TO GIVE TO THOSE WHO STOOD IN NEED OF IT. 

Chairman, — ^** Did you give it to those parties ?^-They had a por- 
tion of it. 

" To what description of families did you apply that rate ? — If toe 
had found large families in distress^ we should have given them a part 
ofit. 

** Did you collect this rate? — Yes. 

" What amount was collected ? — Thirteen pounds one shilling. 

" To what description of poor have you given the money collected 
under that rate? — Part of it to two boys, they are both in my employ, 
they have no father, their mother is in the Union poor-house, she is not 
quite right in her mind. 

•* Those two boys are in your employ, do you give them any wages ? 
— I do, the same as I do to others. 

" To whom does the money collected under the rate go ? — Partly to 
those boys, who are lodging with a woman who washes and mends 
their clothes for them. 

" How much goes to the boys? — One shilling a week to both of 
those boys, or 6d. a week to each. They are remarkably small boys, 
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" How is the rest of this rate distributed? — One pound was given 
to a poor woman in illness. 

** Is that woman a parishioner of Earnley ? — She is. 

** Had she applied to the Board of Guardians for relief? — Yes. 
• "Had she been refused relief? — NOy I should say she had relief, ^■ 

" Do you know what relief she had ? — No, I cannot charge my 
memory with it. 

" Do you know whether she had medical relief? — Certainly she had. 

** Do you believe the relief she had was insufficient ? — I believe she 
was in very great distress at the time we gave 1/. to her. 

*' Was she a single woman ? — No, it was a man and wife and three 
children, or four. 

'* Will you describe further the distribution of the rate ? — A pair of 
shoes given to one of the paupers, 

" What was the condition of that pauper ; was that pauper in the em- 
ployment of a private individual ? — The shoes were given to one of the hoys, 

'• One of the hoys working for you? — Yes^ that is all the honey 

THAT HAS BEEN EXPENDED IN THE SHAPE OF RELIEF. 

" Will you state what has been done with the surplus? — At the 
formation of the Union, the parish had engaged to pay the overseer bl, 
a year ; of course^ according to the new Act^ we had no power of pay- 
ing for ity and therefore we felt ourselves hound to fulfil our agree- 
menty as our parish is a good distance ftom Chichester y and we paid 
him two years* salary out of the 131 

" Then 10/. out of the 13/. went to the payment of an overseer, and 
not to the relief of the poor?— Yes.*'— [11,986— 12,019.] 

The entry in the Voluntary Rate Book may be thus summed 
up : — 

Item. Made a voluntary rate for the relief of the great distress 
that would arise from denying out-door relieT to the 
able-bodied, which we collected to give to those who 
stood in need of it. 

Item. Collected 13Z. 1*. Od. 

Item. They had a portion of it. If we had found larg^ fami- 
lies in distress, we should have given them apart of it. 

Item. Paid two boys 6d, a week each — both in my employ — 
(remarkably small boys). 

Item. A pair of shoes to one of the boys. 

Item. One pound to a poor woman in great distress. 

Item. Ten pounds arrears of salary to the overseer (which we 
agreed to pay at the formation of the Union, we 
having no power to make such an agreement.) 

Item. That is all the money that we have spent from the volun- 
tary rate for the relief of the great distress that would 
arise from denying out-door relief to the able-bodied. 

We have seen the operations ^ of the waywarden's gravel-pit in 
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Petworth — we have witnessed the clamours for allowances by the 
pastors of Soberlon and Bishop's Waltham — and we have had 
glinapses of the inefficiency of the voluntary rate in the good 
parish of Earnley. At the same time we have seen the eflfects of the 
absorption of labour and the rise of wages in the Unions of West- 
hampnett and Droxford, when the allowances were withheld from 
the able-bodied. We can, however, understand how some enthu- 
siasts may be dissatisfied with these slow operations, and desire 
to make a short leap to a state of perfection, not by the ordinary 
healing and renovating processes of the social system when left 
to itself, but through the convulsive energies of the social system 
when under the. druggings of the great physicians who have 
regulated its health for the last forty years, — the magistrates and 
parish functionaries. Mr. Butler and Mr. Brock have favoured 
the world with their opinions, as well as their facts ; and from 
their philosophy we may collect " the one thing needful ". for 
the labouring poor. '' Something must be done," says Mr. 
Butler; " there ought to be some plan devised," echoes Mr. 
Brock. But we must let these gentlemen expound their own 
creed : — 

Mr. Butler,—^' Objecting, as you do, to relief being given indis- 
criminately to persons in consequence of the number in the family, with- 
out reference to their circumstances, and objecting to the relief being 
taken away as it is under the order of the Commissioners, except in the 
poorhouse, what would you propose to substitute ?— That is a subject 
which I have not considered, and a question which I did not expect to 
be asked ; but I would merely state, upon the evidence which I have 
brought before the Committee, that it is my opinion that something 
must be done for the able-bodied labourers^ particularly to give them 
employmenty to make them work and give them fair wages, because I 
can see that many of them are getting into debt, and I cannot see what 
the end will be in the parish."— [5271.] 

Mr, Brock, — " Your opinion is, that labourers such as you have 
described, thatchers, carters, and men in constant work or otherwise, 
receiving froni I2s, to 16«. or 17^. a week, as the aggregate earnings 
of their families, should become parish pensioners, and receive weekly 
pay to assist them to maintain their families ?— I think that, when out 
of employment; J mention Charles Steel's case, because he had an 
order to go into the workhouse ; I think it a hardship that he should go 
mto the workhouse ; I should not say that he ought to become a parish 
pensioner, nor would he wish it ; but before the parties give an order to 
go mto the poorhouse, with a respectable character, they ought to say, 
there u such work, take it ; if he refuses to take the work, it is very just 
that he should go into the workhouse. 

•^ You do not think that any evil would arise from allowing those 
persons to become parish pensioners ?— I do not recommend that they 
should become parish pensioners ; thre ought to be some plan devised. 
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whereby work should be at hand, or if not at hand, tJiat it should 
be certain, so that the guardians or parties concerned in the relief of 
the poor, should say, " There is such an employment^ on such and 
such termsy^ and on such terms 'that the poor could really accept 
it ; but they are driven about the country on an uncertainty.^' — [7512 
—13.] 

When an educated gentleman says, *' something must be 
done" to give the labourers employment, and not only to give 
them employment but to obtain their work (to make them work 
as he expresses it), and to obtain that work upon a proper ex- 
change of capital for labour, — " fair wages," — it should be pre- 
sumed that this educated man understands that there is a natural 
fund for the maintenance of labour which is to produce these 
beneficial results. It should be presumed that he is aware of 
the fact that this fund cannot be increased but by the addi- 
tion of the results of more profitable labour ; and that whatever 
is paid out of the fund for the support of unprofitable labour, has 
a direct tendency to lower the rate at which the profitable labour 
is paid, — to prevent the payment of " fair wages." When another 
educated gentleman tells us, "there ought to be some plan 
devised whereby work should be at hand,*' we presume he 
does not forget the " plan" which requires no devising, because 
Our necessities are constantly calling it into operation, — the 
natural law of exchange, which makes *' work at hand" wherever 
there is capital to pay for it. We rather apprehend, however, 
that these gentlemen do forget these things, and that they refer 
to some fund which they suppose to be in the hands of " guar- 
dians or parties concerned in the relief of the poor," which is a 
different fund from the ordinary labour fund. This fund, accord- 
ing to them, is to work a sort of labour-miracle — Mahomet is not 
to come to the mountain, but the mountain is to come to Maho- 
met. The labourers are not to seek for the fund *^ about the 
country on an uncertainty ;*' but the work for the labourers 
" should be at hand" — " it should be certain." This clearly is 
not the ordinary labour fund. That is neither always at hand, 
nor is it always certain. It shifts its place according to its neces- 
sity for use ; it is uncertain in proportion to the demand upon it. 
The fund of Mr. Butler and Mr. Brock is clearly not the labour 
fund, it is the want fund ; and the mistake that these gentlemen 
and many others have fallen into, is, that the want fund has 
qualities of far greater powers of usefulness than the labour fund ; 
that the parish purse is the purse of Fortunatus, always full ; that 
the parish labour field is like the tent of the Indian queen in the 
Arabian tale, you could carry it in the palm of your hand, and 
yet it would give shelter to an army of thousands. We should 
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have thought* that the prospect of the all-devouring mouths of 
Petworthj who would have lunched upon Lord Egremont, would 
have disabused his neighbours of Droxford of this fallacy. No. 
The wages of labour, they still think, if left to their natural opera- 
tion, win give nothing but starvation to the labourer ; the wages 
of labour if turned out of their accustomed channel to flow through 
the parish pay book, are to make the labourers fat and happy. 
But the "ready at hand" labour advocates, and the "certain" labour 
advocates say, we have no wish to pay people for nothing, *^ there is 
such an employment on such and such terras." The process by 
which they would effect the good is a simple one. They would 
take a portion of the labour fund as it exists in the hands of those 
wliose interest it is to employ the labourer to the most advantage, 
to put it in the hands of those who are enabled to employ him to 
the least advantage. This plan proposes to encourage labour by 
a diversion of the labour fund ; and, in the encouragement, it 
admits the claims of the idle, the dissolute, and the improvident, 
to the larger portion of the same fund. It does so, for the con- 
tract with the labourers is not one in which the labour exchanged 
for the capital is taken into consideration ; it is the semblance of 
labour which is desired by those who think that " work should be 
at hand" for all who apply for it; and therefore the idle and the 
improvident are as much qualified to be exchangers of their 
semblance of labour as the true labourer himself. This is the 
system which was equally impoverishing the capitalist and the 
labourer in our southern counties ; this is the system over whose 
destruction by the supporters of the real labour-fund, the only 
dispenser of plenty and happiness, the Brocks and Butlers now 
weep, and in their lamentations over the ruins of their idolatrous 
city of refuge still exclaim, " Something must be done," — " some 
plan devised." 

The order for discontinuing out-door relief to the able-bodied, 
in the Droxford Union, was issued in September, 1836. The 
period for issuing that order was well considered; — it had refer- 
ence to a principle that lies somewhat deeper than the philosophy 
which holds that a labourer is well oft* when he is receiving a 
large allowance from the parish purse, and badly off* when he has 
to look about him for his support directly from the labour-fund 
out of which the parish purse is supplied. The philosophers of Drox- 
ford saw the allowance stopped when winter was approaching ; and 
famine was hovering, therefore, all around them. Mr. Brock is 
thus examined on this point by Mr. Walter : — 

*' A peremptory order for prohibiting all out-door relief to able-bodied 
paupers took effect in your parish in September last ; are you of opinion 
that the month of September was favourable to the introduction of so 
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great a change in the social relations of the labouring classes in your 
neighbourhood ? — I should say that that was the last season of the year 
that should have been fixed on for the enforcing of that order ; it presses 
exceedingly heavy on the labouring classes with large families, and the 
distress that has been occasioned by it, in my opinion, is considerable. 

" Then the eve of winter, in your judgment, is not the fitting period 
when labourers with large families should be thrown on their own re- 
sources ? — Certainly not. 

" In winter is the price of provisions more reasonable than at other 
periods of the year ? — I should think it is higher ; this winter certainly 
they have been much higher, owing to the rise in the price of corn. 

" Is not fuel more in request ? — ^Fuel is also dearer. 

'' Is labour more in demand in winter than in the other three quar- 
ters of the year ? — It is much more difficult for the poor to obtain labour 
in the winter than in the summer. 

" You are not of opinion that the verge of winter was well chosen 
for placing your Union on what had been termed by the Assistant- 
Commissioner ' this advanced state of improvement ?' — I should say 
the winter was the most unfavourable time to have fixed on.''-^- 
[6225-30.] 

The Rev. Mr. Dewdney holds the same opinions upon this sub- 
ject as the Rev. Mr. Brock : — 

*' Jn the Droxford Union, you are aware that the peremptory order 
for granting no relief to the able-bodied out of the workhouse took 
effect from September last ; was that period, in your judgment, well 
chosen ? — I should say it was not. 

" Upon what peculiar class did that order most hardly press ? — Upon 
those men who had large families; it always must press upon them, 
at any time of the year, but that time is peculiarly unfit for its com- 
I mencing. 

" Are there many families of that character in the Droxford Union ? 
I — A good many. 

" Supposing it to have been the intention of the Legislature, by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, to have raised the condition of the inde- 
pendent labourer above that of the labourer in the workhouse, has that 
intention been effected? — No; they have not taken the mode of doing 
it."— [10285-88.] 

Upon this subject let us hear Col. A'Court, the Assistant- 
Commissioner at whose suggestion the order was issued. Was 
it a refinement of cruelty that induced Col. A'Court and the Com- 
missioners to select this period, when provisions are dearer, when 
fuel is dearer, when labour is less in demand ? We apprehend 
not : — 

" The Commissioners issued an order to the Droxford Union, refus- 
ing relief out of doors to able-bodied labourers? — At my suggestion, 
they did. 

'* When was that order issued ?— I think I attended the Board of 
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Guardians on the 9th of Auj^^st, and it was issued on the 19th of that 
month, to take effect from, I think, the 25th of September in the year 
1836. 

'^ What were your reasons for suggesting the issuing of that doou- 
ment ? — I had reason to fear that, in many parishes of that Union, im- 
mediately after the harvest, the wages would be lowered, and I con- 
sidered it as a measure essentially protective of the poor man's interest 
to have that order out as soon as possible. The guardians were aware 
of my motive, and I' do not think there was a dissentient voice ; they 
agreed to receive it, and the order was issued. 

" Your reason for suggesting the issuing of that order was, that you 
thought it would have the effect either of raising wages, or at least of 
preventing their being lowered ? — I did not look to raising wages, for 
I never knew an instance of wages being raised in the fall of the year. 

" In point of fact, what was the effect upon the wages, in'any parish 
in the Droxford Union, of issuing that order? — ^What led me, in the 
first instance, to recommend its issuing, was having witnessed its effect 
in the parish of Warnford, where a proprietor, not much used to rural 
affairs, was diverting a piece of water, and employing a vast number of 
labourers, at wages on which they could not exist as they ought to do. 
The Board of Guardians, then, having no workhouse, and only those 
miserable parish-houses, wrote to the gentleman at Warnford, stating, 
that if he could not raise his wages, we should be compelled to take 
them into the workhouse, and the consequence was that the wages were 
raised; we heard no more of the men, therefore we supposed that they 
were satisfied. About three months after the order was issued, the 
parish of Exton did attempt to lower the wages, while in the other 
parishes they continued the same. The guardians said to those la- 
bourers, ' No, we do not interfere between master and man, but if you 
come to us, you cannot come in the double capacity of paupers and 
labourers, and we advise you to take the poorhouse ;' two of the three 
did take it, and were taken out in three or four days, upon an increase 
of wages, which was the object that I had in view ; and I must also 
state, that I had another object, though it was a minor object, which 
was that of coercing a certain number of idle people, who had been out 
of employ. In the preceding year, when I formed the Droxford Union, 
there were upwards of 200 able-bodied men out of work, 60 or 80 of 
them in the parish of Hambledon. In the course of a few months, the 
60 or 80 were reduced to 30 or 40, and we formed the Union in March ; 
and when the barking season commenced, which would be at the end 
of April, they began to look out and to seek for work, which they 
never had done before ; the first I heard of them was, some of them 
being at work 25 niiles off. 

" Those were exertions which, before the introduction of that rule, 
the men were not in the habit of making ? — They had not the slightest 
idea of making those exertions ; I never saw so pauperized a district as 
that was, when I first entered it. 

" What was the state of the Droxford district when you first went 
into it ? — I think it is impossible to imagine a district more utterly 
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paup^^ and demoralizjed,. than that district of Droxford, when I went 
there."— [8907-13.] 

The measure produced an effect which even Colonel A'Court 
did not anticipate ; he did not look to raising wages, for he had 
never known an instance of wages being raised in the fall of the 
year. But, in point of fact, the wages did rise in the Droxford 
Unioni even in the fall of the year. The following is Mr. Wool- 
ridge's testimony to this point : — 

" You stated that the wages rose about last November ; your Union 
took place on the 30th of March, 1835? — I suppose that was the 
time. 

•' When did the order, stopping out-door relief to the able-bodied, 
take place ia your Union? — I think in September, 1836. 

** Then very soon after that order took place you thought it neces- 
sary to raise the amount of wages ? — ^We did so: 

** Then it was not altogether owing to the rise of the price of provi • 
sion, but owing to the operation of the new law, that the amount 
of wages was raised ? — Yes. 

In consequence of stopping out-door relief? — ^Yes. 
Did you usually pay less wages to single men than to married 
men ? — ^We used to do it ; I do not now. I pay mine 9s, : we used to 
pay them only 6s,y and I have known them hired for 4^. 

^* You make no distinction in the amount of wages between the 
'married and the single labourer? — ^Not if he is as good a labourer." 
—[6994-7000.] 

In the preceding evidence of Colonel A'Court he has emphati- 
cally pointed out the direct benefits to the labouring population 
which have resulted from the system of administering relief to the 
able-bodied by the workhouse^ and the workhouse only. As a 
test of destitution, there can be no doubt of the all-sufficiency of 
this powerful engine. It gives an assurance that, whatever priva- 
tions may be endured, no one can starve. The workhouse opens 
its doors to all who knock ; but when they enter, it subjects all 
who have knocked to its wholesome regulations. There are 
shelter, food, clothing, fire ; everything for health, but nothing 
for indulgence. But there is not strong liquor, nor gambling, nor 
profane talk, nor license of every sort. The workhouse is irk- 
some to all but the aged and infirm, to whom its quiet and order 
and cleanliness are happiness ; and to the children, to whom its 
sufficient meals^ its cheerful exercise, and its considerate instruc- 
tion, are blessings. The able-bodied, then, seldom enter the work- 
house, and seldom stay when they have entered ;' but it is of the 
last importance to their individual interests, and to the interests of 
their clUiss, that its doors should be open to them at-all times, and 
that there should be no relief to themselves, or to any portion of 
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their fankilids^ except within its doors. A very short residence 
within the workhouse walls produces the good which they desire^ 
and corrects the evil which they have fled from, provided they 
are not disqualified by infamy, or incorrigible idleness, from earn- 
ing their own living. If they are, they must remain in the work- 
house ; they must remain there for the good of those who are in- 
dependent of the workhouse ; they must remain there that they 
may not encumber the labour-market and depress the rate of 
wages ; they must remain there that they may be maintained out 
of the want-fund, with the least possible drain upon the labour- 
fund. But if they are able and willing to work — ^if they have fled 
to the workhouse as a protection against an attempt to reduce 
wages below the natural level, which is determined by the average 
of the district — or if, the average of the district being lower than 
the average of other districts, they have fled to the workhouse to 
restore the balance of the supply of labour, which can alone restore 
the rate of wages, — ^they will not long remain in the workhouse. 
The evil will have been corrected ; and they will return to their 
independent exertions, not depraved and oontamipated, as they 
used to be, by the parish-pit, but with the lessons of order, punc- 
tuality, sobriety, and general decency of conduct, which they havf 
practised and experienced in the workhouse, strongly impressed 
upon them. The case b not an imaginary one ; it has been men- 
tioned by Colonel A'Court ; but we must give it more in detail. 

The Kev. Mr. Sockett, arming from the irksomeness of the 
workhouse to an able-bodied kbourer, was of opinion that, as re- 
gards wages, he would be ground down to anything before he 
would go into an Union workhouse (187). Mr. Sockett con- 
sidered the workhouse was an instrument for grinding down 
wages; for he had been so long accustomed to the wholesale 
grinding process, by the instrumentality of unprofitable parish 
employ, that he could not imagine a state in which the partial 
attempts to grind to a minimum must be subjected to the general 
laws of supply and demand, if those laws were left to their own 
operation. Colonel A'Court states the principle of the workhouse 
grinding somewhat differently from Mr. Sockett : — 

** You consider there is no unwillingness in the Board of Guardians 
to offer the workhouse to those who can, by their labour, obtain only 
wages of so low a rate as not to aiibrd the ordinary strength and com- 
fort to a British labourer ?— None whatever ; and I can instance a case 
where 98 people had the ofier of the house on one day, because the 
wages were inadequate, and directly that was known to the rate-payers* 
for it was communicated to them, they met, and I think of the whole 
number only four came into the house, and only two remained : the 
wages rose directly that took place in the Board of Guardians, and they 
judged it best to give the fair rate of wages of that district."— [8947.] 
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The value of this system may be better estimated by con- 
trasting it with the operation of another system^ which has been 
tried under the New Law. In the Appendix to the Second 
Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners a letter is given 
from the Chairman of the Amesbury Union, which contains the 
following account of a plan adopted by the Guardians of that 
Union for defeating a combination of farmers to lower wages : — 

'* One other circumstance connected with the well-working of the new 
system I am desirous pf mentioning, as its practical result has been 
strongly exemplified in this Union. I allude to the employment of 
labourers by Uie Board of Guardians at full wages, who have been 
thrown out of work in their own parish without any fault of their own, 
and compelled to ask the relieving officer for work or support. This 
matter was, if I recollect right, explained to you when you last visited 
us, and was partially illustrated by the two cases you inquired into 
yourself. 

'* It has not been of rare occurrence for a score of labourers to be all 
at once thrown upon the parish from a quarrel amongst the fanners 
about employing their fair proportion of men. 

** This occurred at Durrington. We directed the relieving officer to 
employ the whole body so dismissed in lowering a hill in the parish of 
Bulford, charging the work to the parish of Durrington. 

'* They held out a fortnight; but from that day to the present no 
labourer has been out of employ in that parish. Indeed they have 
stirred themselves with such good effect, that a month since they 
shipped upwards of 20 as emigrants to Canada. 

** The parish of Amesbury played the same game for one week, and 
then uttered their peccam. 

" The parish of Idmiston is now striving to beat us on the same ques* 
lion ; they have for a fortnight been paying for 16 labourers working on a 
road in Winterbourne Gunner. They have threatened us with counsel's 
opinion, and the vengeance of the law, and I dare say will appeal to 
the Central Board." 

The employment of a number of labourers at full wages, by a 
Board of Guardians, or any other public employer, is not cal- 
culated to produce good under any ordinary state of things, except 
at a cost which greatly diminishes the labour-fund. Colonel 
A'Court very properly says that, although this plan was adopted 
as a matter of expediency, at Amesbury, because there was no 
workhouse, such a practice has a noischievous tendency, in its 
interference with the labour-market. He then proceeds to the 
workhouse system : — 

** Supposing it should happen that, in consequence of the operation 
of the New Poor Law, the farmers of the parish should find that they 
have the labourers entirely in their power, so that they can make them 
work on their own terms, what other mode could the guardians of the 

f2 
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poor adopt in order to compel those who do employ the men to give 
them fair wages, other than by some such system as is alluded to in 
this letter from Amesbury ? — ^Therc is a much better system— that of 
the poorhouse, in which case the expense is much larger to the rate- 
payer, and he will find it is his bounden interest to give the labourers 
1*. or 2«. a week more than usual, to keep them out of the house ; for 
the expense of maintenance in the workhouse is very serious ; you 
cannot put it at less than 2s. 6d. or 3;. a week. Take a man and his 
wife and six children, making together eight, there will be 24s, for the 
maintenance of such a family : supposing the wages to be 8^. or 9^., it 
would be better worth his while to give Is. or 2s. more wages than to 
allow the man and his family to go into the workhouse ; and in that 
way it operates indirectly in raising wages, without any interference 
with the labour-market. 

" Is not that process attended with great individual suffering to the 
party who is compelled to leave his cottage, sell his furniture, and ^o 
into the house, in order that he may be taken out again? — But you 
assume that he sells his furniture : I never knew an instance of that 
happening; they are not sold out in my district; I never knew such a 
case, and certainly I should set my face very much against it, if 
I did.''— [8935— 6.] 

" Do you think a farmer in moderate circumstances will be dis- 
posed to give the labourer 10s« a week, if he can get his labour for 7^., 
merely because he thinks that there will be an increased payment to the 
parochial fund if the labourer go into the workhouse ? — I think it will 
operate, and I know that it does operate. I will give an instance : at 
a meeting in Devizes, at which a member of this Committee was pre- 
siding, the point was disputed, whether it would have the effect of 
raising wages or not : it was proved, in that Union, that of 20,000 
souls there were only eight families to which the rule would apply. I 
then requested any one of the relieving officers to be called in, and 
begged him to give the name of any individual with a large family from 
whom out-door relief had been withheld : he did so ; and when he was 
asked the result, he stated that, on the very following day, the master 
who employed the parents and the children increased the wages of 
both, and that he himself was induced, in the course of the week, to get 
out two of the children, whom he never dreamt of getting out before." — 
[9073.] 

The evidence of Colonel A'Court may probably not be thought 
quite conclusive^ because he is a philosopher afler another fashion 
than the learned men of Petworth and Droxford. Such persons 
consider the relief of want, in whatever form it may present 
itself, as their only duty. It is for theorists alone, in their opi- 
nion, to talk about the prevention of want. People that write 
books and make speecbes, they, say, about the funds for the 
maintenance of labour, and the necessity for keeping a balance 
between those funds and the number of the labourers, are not only 
silly but wicked. '*God'is good ; and wherever he sends mouths 
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he will provide food for them." And so God would^ by thd 
natural workings of the great laws of society, if it were not for 
the pretensions of those who have so long been interpreting these 
laws by their own presumptuous prejudices. But we are digress- 
ing, and must give the philosophers of Sussex and Hants some- 
thing from the evidence of their own '^ practical men.'* We will 
first try Mr. Shapley, a witness in his general opinions adverse to 
the operations of the Amended Poor Law : — 

*' Do you know any parishes in the Westhampnett Union in which, 
three or four years ago, there were a nvunber of unemployed labourers? 
— ^Yes, of course I do. 

'' Do you know whether the same number of unemployed labourers 
are to be met with now ? — No, not the same number, hecause a great 
number have emigrated and migrated. 

" Independently of those, do you believe that the amount of agri- 
cultural employment has^not increased within the parishes of the West- 
hampnett Union ? — Yes, it has in some particular instances, and I will 
tell the Committee why ; because those men were taken away from the 
gravel-pits and roads, and thrown into the Hampnett workhouse, and 
the farmers would xather take them at any employment on the farm 
than have to keep them in the workhouse, which they knew they must 
do in the end if they drove it to an extremity. 

^* Supposing that to be the motive governing the farmers, still, in 
point of fact, from that or some other motive, the farmers do employ 
more men than they did before the law ? — They do : it was a matter of 
indifierence at one time how the farmers paid their men, but now their 
inclination is to keep the men from the parish as much as possible, and 
to have as much work done as they can on their farms, such as 
grubbing hedge-rows and levelling; those jobs are going on before 
their eyes. 

" Since when has this change taken place ? — Since the Poor Law.'*-^ 
[16891—5.] 

Mr. Stares (of the Droxford Union) speaks to the case of 
Exton, mentioned by Colonel A'Court : — 

** Is it not the interest of the occupiers of land to give them wages 
which will enable them to maintain their families out of the workhouse ? 
— Certainly it has that effect. I know that there was a case at Exton, 
a parish within our Union, some time since ; three of the paupers 
applied for relief, stating that their wages were not sufficient to support 
them ; they were married men with large families. J asked them the 
late of wages they were receiving : the impression upon my mind is, 
that it was lower than the general irate of wages in the neighbourhood, 
and, as I was sure that the men could not live upon that, I said, ' You 
had better have an order, and go into the Fareham house ; I am sure 
you cannot live upon the wages.* Two of the three families went into 
the house : they had not been long there when the way-wardens of the 
parish applied to me to know if they could not have themout again* I 
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said, ^ Certainly, we have no power to keep them there ; after three hours' 
notice to the master, they can leave : what is your motive for employing 
them ?* They said that they were keeping them at a great expense in 
the house : * we must have them out again.' I said, ' You are come to 
that now, are you ? I am very glad of it.' They then took them out, 
and I have since heard nothing of the families. By the hy, I did hear 
that one of the men was employed at 2s. a week more than he had 
before he went in, but we have had no complaint to the Board since 
from any one of the families. 

** Your impression therefore is, that they are earning more wages 
than they were before ? — ^Yes, or we should have heard a complaint 
from them. 

** And it is in that way that you consider the present system has a 
tendency to raise wages ? — Most assuredly." — [7648 — 50.] 

The tendency of the system to raise wages is the tendency of 
the system to maintain the labourer at that standard of diet and 
of comfort which inevitably prevents a general depression of the 
rate of wages. It prevents the labourer being driven from wheaten 
bread to rye breads and from rye bread to potatoes, as the staple 
of bis diet Mr. Goldsmith, of the Droxford Union, speaks to this 
point :— 

*^ You stated that there were some men to whom you gave orders to 
go into the workhouse, in consequence of their not receiving wages 
enough to maintain their families ; do you mean that their wages were 
insufficient to maintain their families with bread and other necessaries ? 
—Yes. 

" What were they ? — Very low, I recollect, not sufficient to support 
themselves and families. 

" Do you think they were sufficient to support their families upon a 
potato diet ? — I do not know ; the potato diet would be very cheap, it 
is true. 

" You were a member of the Board of Guardians at that time ? — 
Yes, I was. 

" And the board took into consideration that their wages were not 
sufficient to maintain them upon a wheaten diet ? — We considered that 
the wages were not sufficient for their support. 

" Upon the principle of their receiving bread to eat ?— Yes, bread 
and other necessaries. 

" Therefore, in that instance, the offisr of the workhouse, under the 
new system, was employed, and successfully, to restore wages to a rate 
which would maintain those large families upon a wheaten diet ? — Yes. 

** Therefore the new law, in that way, has the eflfect of keeping up 
Wages to the scale required by the wheaten diet ?— I think that is a 
proof of it, certainly, because immediately upon their being ordered 
into the house they were taken out again by the farmers, and employed 
at better wages."— [8636— 43.] 

Those who desire to raise the labourer's standard of enjoyment 
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hsLve, however^ no inclination to lower the standard of the class 
next above the labourer^ or onward throug;h all the grades of 
society, . They reserve that task for the class of reformers who 
may be supposed to agree with the Hon. Member of the Com- 
mittee who put the following ingenious questions to Mr. Hawley 
the assistant Commissioner : 

Mr. D, W» Harvey. — ^* You have stated that* when you are engaged 
In the country, you receive a guinea per day ; what is that intended to 
embrace ? — The general expenses, I imagine. 

** What are those general expenses ; do they include your living?—* 
Living at inns. 

" Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what is the 
average daily expense of yourself living at an inn ? — From 18». to 20^. 

** Does that include merely the comforts of living? — It does. 

*' Do you apply in that estimate of 20;. a day to your own comfort 
of living your view of 6*. a week being enough for the comfortable sub- 
sistence of a labouring single man ? — I hardly know how to answer 
that question,"— [1468— 72.] 

Mr. Hawley might well say he hardly knew how to answer this 
question, for a complete answer to it could scarcely be made with« 
out entering into the whole theory of the interest which the labour- 
ing classes really have in the maintenance of wealthy — a most 
valuable exposition if it could be made, and understood by the 
labouring classes, who, paradoxical as it may appear, have an in« 
terest even in the maintenance of luxuries. Abolish luxuries, 
and you destroy the motive to the labour for extra production 
by which luxuries are obtained, and a multitude of artizans en- 
gaged in producing the luxuries are supported. Abolish luxuries, 
and there will be fewer agricultural labourers, and the whole body 
of the agricultural labourers will be degraded into the condition 
of savages. Abolish luxuries in England, and if the rest of the 
world follows the example^ how much of the population of Bir- 
mingham> Manchester, and our manufacturing districts will escape 
destruction ? Without luxuries, how much of the higher labour 
constituting civilization would be undertaken ? The pseudo poor 
man's advocate and orator could not perceive that in the questions, 
ad invidiam, to the Assistant Commissioner, he implied a theory 
in the highest degree ruinous to the classes whose interests were 
supposed to be involved. The Assistant Commissioner is a skilled 
labourer* whose inducement was the status of an honourable con- 
dition comprehending those same luxuries ; and he might have an- 
swered the professional gentleman who questioned him, that the 
justification of his charge of one guinea per diem for living was to 
be found in the bills of an attorney, in every one of which, when 
absent ixKm home^ and by professional rule^ three guineas is the 
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charge. When Mr. D. Whittle Harvey shall expound the theory 
of his professionjal charges for living, as compared with the charges 
of a common labourer, when he acts as an attorney in behalf of 
some objects of charity, then the Assistant Commissioner may be 
called upon to defend his charge of one-third the amount. 

To return to the question of labourers' wages. Mr. Goldsmith 
has stated, in a dozen words, the whole philosophy of the 
question of wages as affected by a small superabundance of 
labour, and we here leave the reply to Mr. Sockett's assertion^ 
that the workhouse system will grind down wages to any 
thing : — 

'* If a farmer were to offer an abje-bodied man what he considers to 
be an insufficient remuneration for his labour, and he were to present 
himself to the parish workhouse, that fact being known, would he 
receive any assistance from the parish ? — ^Not any assistance from the 
parish ; but I should say that it would operate in this kind of way : if 
the men had not sufficient wages given them^ in all probability they 
would be ordered into the house^ and then we should soon find an 
insufficiency of labour in the parish^ and be obliged to give higher 
wages on that account to those who remained in the parish** — [8489.] 

The statute of 1662 (13th & 14th Car. II.), the foundation of 
the Law of Settlements ^ which existed, with some modification, till 
the passing of the Poor Law Amettdment Act, enounces the 
theory upon which the entire labouring population of England 
were, for more than a century and a half, doomed to be '' heredi- 
tary bondsmen," " chained to the soil," " dispossessed of the power 
of acquiring property, or enjoying it openly and honestly." The 
preamble to that statute says, ^'whereas by reason of some defects 
in the law, poor people are not restrained from going from one 
parish to another, and therefore do endeavour to settle themselves 
in those parishes where there is the best stock." Unquestionably. 
This is the effect of the great natural law of labour seeking 
exchange with capital ; the labour went to the parishes ^' where 
there is the best stock ;" where the funds for the maintenance of 
labour were most abundant. In that period of profound legisla- 
tion, when parliaments decreed that the superabundant produce 
of our own country should not be exchanged with the super- 
abundant produce of another country, for fear the trade of our 
own country with countries which had nothing to exchange should 
be destroyed, — in that period in which it was thought the height of 
wisdom to declare that commerce should not be free, it was also 
declared that labour should not go to capital, lest the labourers 
should become *^ Rogues and Vagabonds,^' " to the great dis- 
couragement of parishes to provide stocks, when it is liable to be. 
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devoured by strangers,** The parishes therefore kep£ their stocks 
(capital) for those who were born and died within the lines of 
demarcation ; and if the rogues and vagabonds ventured within 
the sacred precincts, they treated them with a taste of another 
species of stocks, which they could neither eat nor drink, — the 

*' Dungeon scarce three inches wide ; 
With roof so low, that under it 
They never stand, but lie or sit ; 
And yet so foul, tJiat whoso is in 
Is to the middle leg in prison." 

— HuDiBRAs, Part I, Canto 2. 

To this ingenious machine for preventing the devouring of 
stocks by strangers were the labourers ofEngland doomed, if they 
dared to venture out of their own parish, even when in their own 
parish they, the natives, had eaten up all the parish could give 
them. Other humane devices to prevent the desire for wandering, 
and to reconcile them to starvation at home, were derived from the 
good old times of branding and whipping. By degrees, however, 
these exertions to prevent the labourers wandering were in great 
part superseded by the merciful consideration of the old poor law 
functionaries, who employed a great portion of their time, and a 
larger portion of the public money, in carrying the labourers 
about from one end of the kingdom to the other, parcelling them> 
out with the nicest adjustment amongst the fourteen thousand little 
divisions called parishes, and determining that whatever circum- 
stances existed in any one of these fourteen thousand divisions to 
make the presence of the labourers desirable or otherwise, they 
should go, arid they should stay where they had been born or ap- 
prenticed or last lived for a year. The labourers were such 
tender plants that they could not be acclimated except in their na- 
tive soil, or where they had taken a little root : and so a perpetual 
transpilantation was going forward, which set the whole country 
alive with the movements of vagrant carts, and filled the coaches 
and the inns with burly overseers and fat constables, travelling 
from all points between the Thames and the Tweed, from Berk- 
shire to Leicestershire, and from Sussex to Cornwall, with labour- 
ers and labourers' wives, and astonished children. All this was 
managed to the great satisfaction x)f the vestry and the overseers, 
and the lawyers ; under whose auspices it was generally arranged 
that the labourers, and the wives, and the children, or some of 
them, with many of their friends and felloV-labourers, should 
make a journey to the county sessions as witnesses, and after the 
most solemn inquiry, travel back again to the place whence they 
came and from whence they had been "illegally" removed. We 
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knew an instance in Berkshire of a man in good employ who had 
been allowed 2s. a week upon a suspended order, being at last 
taken* with his wife and eight ehildren, some hundred and nfty miles 
in the public stage to their place of settlement* — being brought 
back again at the expense of the parish to which they had been 
removed* with the intention that they should there obtain a set- 
tlement by renting a tenement— so renting the said tenement for 
a year, and then applying for relief — ^being again removed, to the 
infinite delight of overseers, constables, v^^try-clerks, and stage 
coachmen, upon the plea that the tenement so rented was not 
worth lOZ. a year, and that it was a collusive renting — and being 
finally brought back and settled upon the parish from which they 
had been first moved, after a soleiim trial of two days, during 
which an army of surveyors was produced by the appellants and 
respondents, to prove the annual value of a cottage consisting of 
four rooms and a pig-stye. This process occupied about a year 
and a half, during which period the man*s labour was entirely 
unsettled, and he and his wife and eight children were well-nigh 
starved. This law of settlement was the great source of amuse- 
ment amongst the parish functionaries throughout England for 
the last forty years. It was played at the direct cost to the counr 
try of several millions annually, and with an indirect cost iA the 
loss of many more millions of profitable labour. The general 
consequences of this system are thus shortly stated : — 

" Soon after the close of the war* when the agricultural labourers 
were increased by the disbanding of the army, and the demand for their 
labour was diminished from various. causes, agricultural parishes very 
generally came to the resolution of employing none but their own pa- 
rishioners, which ruined the industry of the country* and produced more 
individual misery than cau be conceived by those who were not eye- 
witnesses : the immediate consequence of this determination was the 
removal of numbers of the most industrious families from homes where 
they had lived in comfort, and without parish relief* all their lives* to a 
workhouse in the parish to which they belonged ; and without mate- 
rially affecting the ultimate numbers in the respective parishes* the 
wretched objects of removal* instead of happy and contented labourers* 
became the miserable inmates of crowded workhouses* without the hope 
of ever returning to their former independence. Since this period recourse 
has been had to various plans, shifts* and devices, all bad in principle, 
and seldom affording even temporary relief in practice. It must be 
obvious that the evil of a superabundant population, even where the 
excess upon the whole is not large* is greatly aggravated by confining 
undue proportions within small local divisions/'-— if nn(?er» Jrom Sussex 
to the Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry. 

The particular consequences of misery, and degradation, and 
destitution of character to the labourers* may be summed up in 
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the following narrative, which has been often printed, but which 
cannot be too often read : — 

^ The check to the circulation of agricultural labour is too notorious 
to be talked of. The case of a man who has worked for me will show 
the effect of the parish systetii in preventing' frugal habits. This is a 
hard-working, industrious man, named William Williams. He is mar- 
ried, and had saved some money, to the amount of about 701., and had 
two cows ; he had also a sow and ten pigs. He had got a cottage 
well furnished ; he was a mtmber of a benefit club at Meopham, from 
which he received 8^. a week when he was ill. He was beginning to 
learn to read and write, and sent his children to the Sunday school. 
0e had a legacy of about 46/., but he got his other money together by 
saving from his fair wages as a waggoner. Some circumstances oc- 
curred which obliged me to part with him. The consequence of this 
labouring man having been frugal and saved money, and got the cows, 
was, that no one would employ him, although his superior character 
as a workman was well known in the parish. He told me at the time 
I was obliged to part with him, — * Whilst I have these things I shall 
get no work, I must part with them all, I must be reduced to a 
state of beggary before any one will employ me,* I was compelled to 
part with him at Michaelmas : — he has not yet got work, and he has no 
chance of getting any until he has become a pauper; for until then the 
paupers will be preferred to him. He cannot get work in his own pa- 
rish^ and he will not be allowed to get any in other parishes. Another 
instance of the same kind occurred amongst my workmen, Thomas 
Hardy, the brother-in-law of the same man, was an excellent workman, 
discharged under similar circumstances ; he has a very industrious wife. 
They have got two cows, a well -furnished cottage, and a pig, and 
fowls. Now he cannot get work because he has property. The pau- 
per will be preferred to him ; and he can only qualify himself for it by 
becoming a pauper. If he attempts to get work elsewhere, he is told 
that they do not want to fix him on the parish. Both these are 
fine young men, and as excellent labourers as I could wish to have. 
The latter labouring man mentioned another instance of a labouring 
man in another parish (Henstead) who had once had more property 
than he, but was obliged to consume it all, and is now working on the 
roads." — Mr, Hickson*s evidence given in Mr, Chadvnck*s Report for 
London and Berkshire ^ 1833. 

The law of settlements is abolished in its most mischievous 
workings — settlement by hiring and service no longer exists, and 
consequently labour circulates — ^the capitalist is free to employ 
the labourer without the dread that/hejnay bring a burden on his 
parish — the labourer is not kept at home, unemployed till be is a 
beggar, to consume the labour-fund in unprofitable labour. There 
can be no doubt that the increase of the labour-fund by an end 
being put to the drains upon it of the want-fund has left a sur- 
plus which will absorb all the labour, now that the barriers are 
removed which prevented the accumulation. Col. A'Court says, — 
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*^ When first I be^an my duties of Assistant Commissioner I ma;de it 
my province to see all the land-surveyors that I could get hold of, to as- 
certain their feelings upon the subject of the superabundance of popu- 
lation, and I recollect a very eminent surveyor telling me that he never 
went over a farm in his life to value it, even in the winter, where he could 
not put out profitable labour for more servants than he found engaged." 

The theory is sustained by the practice. Mr.Woolridge says, — 

^' You have stated that you used to have eight able-bodied men loose 
upon your parish in the winter, and you have none now ; do you think 
that the railroad has occasioned those to have employment?— -Not one ; 
not one has gone to the railroad out of all of them. 

" Do you know where they are employed? — I can tell several. Mr. 
Aylward, in the adjoining parish, has got many acres of land in our 
parish, a farm ; Mr. Lillywhite has some land in our parish, and Mr. 
Stoke has some land, and they will now take our labourers, and before 
they did not care to take them at all. 

*' Why ? — They do not care whose labourers they take now, it is im- 
material; before they only took those of their own parish.'' [6841-48.] 

Most ingenious were the devices for keeping men " in their own 
parish," as we have shown; and even now those who cling to the 
pleasure of stinting the labourer's growth by chaining him to the 
soil, chuckle when they can stretch their authority to employ only 
their own labourers. The following dialogue between Mr. Scrope 
(a member of the Committee) and worthy Mr. Ellis of Petworth 
is amusing and instructive, and therefore our readers will not 
complain of its length : — 

Mr. Scrope,'] " You have brought up the account of the way^vmrden 
of last year ?^— I have. 

*' This account is not made up ; is that owing to the close of the year 
not having been come to ? — That is the cause. 

" Are there any considerable sums likely to be introduced which, are 
not found in this book ? — There are. 

" I see entered in this account of the 50 weeks of the last year the 
sum of 33 U. \9s. paid for day labour to able-bodied labourers; were 
those the labourers that were set on work on the parish account in con- 
sequence of their not having work by private employment? — ^Yes. 

*' On the other side of the account you have disposed of stones and 
sand, and other materials, the produce of the labour of those men, to 
the amount 316/.?— ^ Yes, so it appears; I know nothing of the book 
myself; I received it from the way-warden. 

*' Then the Committee may presume, from this, that there has been a 
demand within the parish of Petworth during the last year to the amount 
of 316/. for stone, sand, and other materials which have been supplied by 
the parish? — ^Yes, it has been supplied by the parish : there happens to 
have been, during the last year, a great deal of building going on. Lord 
Egremont has been laying out a great deal of money upon Tillington 
church, in enlarging the church and in building a room of his own, and 
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we have been building a gasometer, and that has enabled us to sell the 
quantity of stones that have been sold and used. 

^* If the parish had not undertaken to provide those materials for 
Lord Egremont and others who have those works in hand, do not you 
think that persons undertaking those works would have required the 
same amount of labour, and would have taken those same men into 
employment which you have interfered yourself to employ, that for the 
same supply there would have been the same demand ? — ^No, they could 
not have employed the men, because they could not have had the heath 
to dig upon : those stones are dug upon private property, and there- 
fore any person employing those men to dig those stones could not have 
the heath to dig upon, because the heath is rented by the parish at 5/. 
a year. 

** But still the persons carrying on those works would have required 
the materials, and must have procured them from some quarter or 
other? — ^Yes. 

" And in procuring those materials, they would liave created a de- 
mand for that surplus amount of labour that the parish have employed ? 
— Precisely so. 

" Therefore, is not your employing those able-bodied labourers on 
account of the parish, and selling the produce of their labour to Lord 
Egremont and others requiring those materials, perfectly unnecessary, 
and an interference with the ordinary demand for labour in that neigh- 
bourhood ? — No ; and perhaps I might explain that in this way ; that 
heath which is now rented by the parish, some few years ago, three or 
or four years ago, was rented by another person, and that person, in^ 
stead of employing the people of the parish of Petworthy employed 
very much out-parishioners; therefore, we should not have. so much 
benefited by the employment of our own parishioners if that heath had 
been in the hands of another person^ as we have done by its being in 
the hands of our own parish, 

" So that you have been able to employ your own paupers, and take 
that employment from some neighbouring parish ? — ^No doubt. 

'^If you had refused to employ those labourers, do not you think that 
some of them, by entering into competition with the labourers of other 
parishes, would have got that amount of employment? — No, I think 
not ; I think that it has been a greater benefit to the parish, the parish 
being enabled to employ their own people upon that heath : when I 
speak of the parish, I am speaking of the labourers of the parish. 

" At all events, whatever benefits you have conferred upon your own 
parish, you have injured to the same extent some neighbouring parish ? 
— ^Yes ; but charity begins at home ; we take care of ourselves first. 

"You say that the person who rented this heath was unwilling to 
employ any person who belonged to your parish ; what was the reason 
for that ? — I did not say that he was unwilling to employ our labourers, 
but that was the fact that he did employ the parishioners of another 
parish. 

Chairman.'] " At that time were there a number of parishioners of 
Petworth out of work ? — I have no doubt that there were. 
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Do you know what wages he gave ? — ^No. 
Do you suspect that the wages of the out-parishioners were 
lower than those paid in Petworth? — ^I suspect that they were. 

*' Then the person who rented the heath did no more than this, that 
heohtained the labour that he wanted at the cheapest rate? — Ce^ 
tainly ; I do not blame him for it. 

Mr, ScropeJ] *' If the parishioners of Petworth had been willing to 
labour at tne same rate as the parishioners of other parishes, they 
might have obtained employment upon this heath? — ^They might. 

*' Therefore, the result is, that you have undertaken to interfere with 
the ordinary demand and supply of labour in the neighbourhood, solely 
with a view to get your labourers employed instead of the parishioners 
of another parish ? — I have no doubt that the way-wardens have taken 
that heath with the view of getting the parishioners of Petworth em- 
ployment.*' [1880—99.] 

'* Charity begins at home," says Mr. Ellis. — Charity! — the 
relief of want, but not the prevention. If Mr. Ellis and his 
patrons had left the heath alone, the renter of the heath would 
have disposed of the stones and the sand at a profit instead of a 
loss. That profit would have represented the amount of unpro- 
fitable labour saved, and the saving would have been capital to 
encourage profitable labour. But then '^ Charity begins at 
home!" — ^the labourers of Petworth would have been thrust off 
the heath by other labourers. And what then ? They would 
have looked out for better work than the heath could supply 
them. The Rev. Mr. Brock, of Bishop's Waltham, will enlighten 
us upon this, and several other points : — 

" Do you find that you have as large a superabundant population in 
your parish now as you had previously to the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act? — ^I cannot state; I should not think there were so 
many, but I cannot state ; there have been a great many works going 
on, which would naturally take away some; there is the railroad, and 
there are other works; and there might have been just as many, but 
for those works, out of employment as there were before. 

^* Then the tendency of the present law has been this, to lead the 
superabundant population of the parish to go to look for work in other 
parts of the country ? — Yes ; the tendency is, I thmk, to make them 
go about seeking for work, when perhaps there is no prospect of 
obtaining it, to make them vagabonds over the country. If there 
happens to be work in the neighbourhood, it is very well ; if there is a 
railroad near our parish, they may find it, though I think that work is 
very demoralizing ; but in case of want of labour it is a very great 
hardship to drive a poor man to search for work when there is a great 
probability of his not finding it ; he may be tempted to crime, and, 
while he is searching for work without success, he may become de- 
moralized. 

*' Are you aware that any labourers from your parish, in search for 
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work without success, have turned vagabonds ? — Many have g;one to 
raiiroac^y and I think the effect of the intercourse of the poor at the 
railroads is very demoralizing. 

" But still you believe that they all have obtained work? — Some 
have. 

*• Which they had not before in your parish? — They might have had 
it before if the work had been provided for them ; it was owing^ there^ 
fore J to the not giving the work^ and not to the change of the law* 

^ Mr. Scrope.} You state that you think that the employment on 
the railroad is bad and demoralizing ; do you think it as demoralizing 
as the work formerly given by the parish in the gravel-pits and on the 
highways? — I think that the old system was very bad, at the same 
lime it need not have been so. 

^' As demoralizing as the railroad occupation can be ? — ^Yes. 

^ The labourers on railroads get double the wages that they had 
when working in the gravel-pits? — ^They get higher wages | but some 
of their families have told me that they would rather have them at 
home, working at lower wages, than working on the railroad at higher 
wages, because of the expense of their having another house. 

*' Do you think that they are not better off than they used to be on 
parish work ? — / do not think, morally, and I think we ought not to 
consider, in this question, pounds, shillings, and pence, but to consider 
their religion and their morals, 

**" But in respect of their amount of income, are they not better off 
than they were under the old system of employment? — I should say, 
not ; because there was an allowance of bread under the old system, 
and therefore I should say that they were not so well off. 

** Take the case of the single men, who, having no families, had not 
their wages made up, but were employed at low wages by the parish 
on the roads ; have not those labourers now employed on the railroads 
a much larger income than they had at that time? — ^They have. [7417 
—30] 

Here, then, is the short catechism of the political economy of 
the rector of Bishop's Waltham : persons who go about seeking 
for work are vagabonds over the country — ^it is a very great harcC 
ship to drive a poor man to search for work : — ^they have obtained 
work, but they might have had it before, if the work had been 
provided for them — labourers on railroads get higher wages, 
single men much higher wages, than when employed by the 
parish, but they are not better off morally, and we ought not to 
consider pounds, shillings, and pence, but their religion and their 
morals : — and with respect to their amount of income, they are not 
better off than under the old system of employment, because there 
was an allowance of bread under the old system* 

The allowance of bread .'— - 

'^ To this complexion must we come at last" 
The superfluous labour ought not to go away in search of 
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capital wanting labour^ but stay at home^ for the sake of its rcr 
ligion and morals (we have a word or two to say pi'esently on 
the subject of religion and morals), to find employment out of 
the want-fund, — and the want-fund, opening its arms to this su- 
perfluous labour, does so by the degradation of the labour in the 
parish that was not superfluous ; and, keeping down the rate of 
wages, pauperizes the whole labouring population, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brock, makes them better ol^ with an allowance of 
bread. Seriously, Mr. Brock, how long could this process of 
providing unprofitable work, that labourers might not go where 
profitable work was wanted, and providing allowances of bread, 
in addition to wages, that those who were employed might be 
" better off," have gone on, even in Bishop's Waltham ? Was it, 
or was it not, this system that had almost eaten up Lord Egre- 
mont ? If it was, as the age of miracles has past, what would 
have been done in Bishop's Waltham with the ^' multitude," when 
the fund for feeding them had dwindled down to ''five barley 
loaves?" ''Morally," when the last loaf was gone ( — ^we speak 
with reference to their " religion and morals" — ), would your own 
parishioners of Bishop's Waltham have stopped at the '^ trifling 
offences," as you call them, of "turnip-stealing/* and "wood- 
stealing," and " poaching." We rather fear your own house and 
larder would have been in danger, Mr. Brock ; and then, perhaps, 
you would have corrected your belief that persons going " about 
seeking for work" must necessarily be "vagabonds over the 
country." " Morally" speaking, if Petworth and Bishop's Walt- 
ham, and parishes which still cling to allowances, could " keep 
their paupers," without any increase of their number, at the ex- 
pense of the patrons of this mode of making the poor happy, 
and without any degradation of those who do not want " allow- 
ances," we should be content to see the experiment tried, for the 
reasons stated in the following extract of a letter from a manufac- 
turer in the north, who had engaged above a hundred southern 
labourers, under the system of migration : — 

*^ The independent migrant answers best, and soon settles down with 
his family, and provides for himself without troubling us : but the man 
deep-rooted in pauperism is like a spoiled child^ carried till he has lost 
the use of his legs : such of these have been helped till they can help 
themselves no longer, and give a deal of trouble. I do not wish to be 
understood to discourage migration to any ; but J do think our good 
wages and improved prospects to the poor people deserve a greater dis- 
crimination in those who send them. fFe want honesty industrious^ 
quiet people ;]and the parishes which have made their paupers the con- 
trary should keep them" 

But Petworth and Bishop's Waltham could not " keep their 
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paupers*' without an increase of their numbers. There is no ba- 
lance which can be held between the funds for the maintenance 
of labour and the number of the labourers, but through the un- 
controlled exchange of capital and labour, each operating with 
perfect freedom and perfect security. Whenever the scales are 
lield by any other power than the natural power of exchange- 
whenever there is a forced demand for labour producisd by a forced 
supply of capital — the natural proportions of capital and labour 
are destroyed by a forced addition to the number of labourers. 
All schemes for ^' setting the poor to work" by unnatural encou- 
ragements to labour assume that " the poor" is a constant quan- 
tity ; — the unnatural encouragement produces more poor, and the 
funds that have been diverted from the regular labour-market are 
devoured in an accelerated ratio. The old Poor Law went fur- 
ther than any other human device for diminishing the funds for 
the maintenance of labour^ and at the same time increasing the 
number of labourers. Rewards for illegitimate children, rewards 
for children under improvident marriages, sustenance for the 
pauper child from the hour he was born, increased sustenance as 
he grew, a large and liberal allowance for him when he prema- 
turely married another pauper, and the same round again till the 
next pauper generation was quadrupled in number — ^this was the 
system which the Poor Law Amendment Act was designed to 
put an end to. The process by which it proposes to increase the 
funds for the maintenance of labour, and by that increase to ab- 
sorb the amount of superfluous labour, must be a gradual pro- 
cess, but it is a sure oi\e. Its progress is thus stated hy Mr. 
Harrison : — 

Mr. Harvey.'] — " A man residing at the present time in the parish 
of Hambledon, and who resided two years ago in the same parish, 
receiving then 9^. from his employer, and receiving now 10*. from his 
employer, would be, two years since, in the receipt of 7^. 6d, a-week 
from the parish, which he is not receiving now? — Yes. 

"^hat is, there is a difference in his weekly means of 6«. 6d. ? — Yes. 
' ** And with the knowledge of this fact, do you mean to state to the 
Committee that you have heard no complaint from the labouring men, 
and that you believe their condition is improved? — I think it is, I think 
I can satisfy the Committee that it is. The fact is this : you are not 
aware that since the new law took place every man exerts himself to 
get his children offy whereas before^ after married jteople had had 
four children^ the fifth child became a pauper ; it then remained a 
pauper till it was 11 years of age; then, at the expiration of 11 years, 
this was the custom ; the father used to be in the habit of saying to 
the overseers, ' This child I cannot ajQTord to keep for 18rf., I must have 
some more ; ' then the overseers said, ' You must send him to us, and 
we will employ him;' and those children have been taken into the 
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parish-field, at from 15cf. to 3;. a-week, and remained there till they 
went to church and got a wife, and then came into the parish-field the 
next day. I have known several instances of that description, so that 
they were paupers from their infancy, and remained and died paupers, 
under the old system. 

Sir J, Graham.1 — " When this system of payment per head for 
children above four prevailed, the head of the family had no interest 
or desire to put his children out? — ^Not the least ; they used to tell me 
frequently, ' I have got another child for you to keep.' 

'* Now since the payment has ceased, the head of the family has the 
greatest interest in getting his children out ?— M ost assuredly, he goes 
anywhere ; if he sees a chance, he embraces it. 

" And, in point of fact, they have not so many of their children 
remaining in their houses as they used to have ? — ^They have not. 

*^ You have observed that change, that they are put out much more 
than formerly they were? — Yes." — [4048 — 49.] 

The parish- field is shut up to the children of the able-bodied, 
and therefore the farmer's field is open;' the parish purse is 
closed to the children^ and therefore the string of the farmer's purse 
19 drawn; he has more funds in that purse to employ the. 
children. 

" You say that the farmers employ the children now more than 
formerly : at what age do they begin to employ the children ? — At 1 1 
years and upwards. 

" Do you employ them younger than 1 1 ? — I have employed the child 
of a labourer myself at the age of 10, and gave him 2^. a- week, and 
very often two or three days in the week, to help to winnow the com." 
'-'IHayller, 13,584. 85.] 

Hear another farmer, Mr. Goldsmith. 

** Would you and your brother farmers be able to employ the 
children, if you paid head-money as heretofore? — I do not think we 
should, in that case, get the children to work for us as we do now ; the 
father would say, ' He is not big enough or handy enough,' and make 
a hundred excuses, rather than take the child to work under him. 

*' "What you save in the rate you now expend in wages ? — Yes. 

" And what you paid in the rate yielded you nothing? — ^No, it did 
not. 

*' Now what you pay in wages yields you a profit upon your farm ? 
—Yes. 

•' Therefore what was a dead burthen upon you before is now pro- 
ductive to you? — ^Yes. 

" That makes a considerable difference in your situation ? — ^Very 
considerable. 

" Excepting the case of a large family who are all unable to labour, 
the new law makes no difference to able-bodied labourers? — I do not 
think it does, except in the case of a family with children all under 10 
years of age ; it makes some difference there ; but where the children 
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are able to do anything I do uot think they are worse off."— -[8,586 — 
92. 

And what are the eflFects upon the characters of the children^ 
as well as on their physical condition^ produced by this restorative 
process ? 

*' Yott have been asked sbme questions about their scanty fare dimi- 
nishing their strength; do you find those boys less strong and healthy 
since the allowance system ceased, and as they are maintained by their 
father, partly by their own earnings and partly by his?—- No. 

** They work as well now ? — Yes, and better. 

" They are not become sickly? — Not the least. 

*' Do you find the fathers generally more anxious with yourself and 
the other farmers to get their sons employed in this way ; do they press 
the employment of their sons ? — ^They are ; we could not formerly get^ 
them to work, because the parents Would say, 1 shall lose my head- 
money. 

** Are they tiow earnest in their application to the farmers to take 
their sons? — ^Very eaffer to get them out. 

•* And all those lads are training up now to be good labourers very 
f^st? — ^They will be better labourers, at least they will know more of 
the work that they have to do at 15 or 16| than they used to do at the 
age of 22 or 24."— [7,888— 93.] 

Again : — 

'* Have you observedi that since the alteration in the law the able- 
bodied men with large .families have put their children out more than 
they used ? — A great deal more ; they are always anxious now to get 
them-to work. 

*' Formerly had they that anxiety? — ^Not the least ; the family were 
always kept at home till they were men »id women grown, and good 
for nothing, 

** ilad they not an interest to keep them at home ? — Yes. 

•• What was that ?— Head-money. 

*• Since that head-money has been withdrawn, have they an interest 
to put them out? — Certainly, their interest is just reversed. 

** As bearing upon the character and conduct of the children, do you 
think that it is better that they should be absent from home employed, 
and earning their livelihood, or residing in their father s house as they 
heretofore have done, for the sake of preserving head-money ? — Em- 
ployed, most certainly. 

•' What do you think is the effect of this change upon those chil- 
dren ? — ^That they will become better members of society, and good 
servants. 

" Do you think that there was danger of their becoming themselves 
paupers when they were kept at honie by their parents, in order to 
preserve head-money ? — ^I can state instances where they have been 
kept at home till they have become men and women, and they have 
been paupers always afterwards. 

q2 
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*^ From your own personal knowledge you can trace the caases of 
those habits to their so remaining in their parents' houses unemployed ? 
— I can. 

" That falls within your knowledge ? — Yes. 

*^ Do the farmers employ the young lads much more than they did, 
since the alteration of the law ? — I think they do, and I think every 
day they are seeing the propriety of so doing, for their own interest as 
well as the interest of the poor. 

*' The diminution of the rate enables them to pay wages to those 
lads ? — What they used to pay in rates now they can pay in labour, and 
have the benefit of it.'*— [7,849— 60. 

« 

That the children of the able-bodied labourers who were 
paupers, and who were bred up in all the debasing habits of 
pauperism, will be most materially improved in their characters 
by the withdrawal of the corrupting influence, we think there can 
be no doubt. We might have tnought that the habits of the 
adults, being not quite so plastic, would not readily have^ ac- 
commodated themselves to the change. But '' necessity is a 
stern lawgiver." Industry is better than idleness, even to the 
laziest ana the roost obtuse, when it is clear that the wages of 
idleness are withdrawn, and that they will not come back again* 
There are still a few of the old race of English labourers, who were 
bom before the period of scales and allowances, when men worked 
for what they were paid, and were paid according to the amount 
of their work. They are the relics of that fine old Saxon race 
described by the poet of the last century :— 

'* E'en the peasant knows his right to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man." 

A Sussex farmer thus speaks of the few that are left of this 
ancient race . — 

** Who are your best workmen in the country ? — ^The best sort of 
men that we have now are 50 or 60 years old, that just began before 
the old system. 

*' Can you inform the Committee how these men came to be so 
much superior in their work ? — Because they had no parish to fly to. 

'^ You do not mean to say that they had no parish ; they had a 
parish ? — ^They used to feel indignant at it ; they would not go to the 
parish."— [FicW, 14,899, 14,901.] 

But the race will be restored : — 

'' Do you find that there is a much greater disposition among the la- 
bourers to keep places than formerly ? — Yes ; the change is beyon4 
anything ; I could not have supposed so great a change could have 
taken place in the time. 

** In what respect ? — They are so much more civil to their employers ; 
I have scarcely an occasion to find fault with them now, but before the 
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passing of this bill, if you did find fault with them, they would say, * If 
you do. not like it, give me my money.' 

" If you found fault with the labourer for his misconduct, or for not 
dcnng his work well, he immediately threw up his employment, and 
>irent to. the parish ; was that the case ? — It was. 

" And the parish received them, and gave them money ? — Yes. 

" The eflfect of that state of things was to produce an uncivil state of 
manners in the labourers towards their employers ? — It was, so much 
so that it almost determined me not to occupy my own land any 
longer ; the men were behaving so ill that I got tired of the business 
altogether.''— [S^eren*, 7,614-18.] 

Mr. Butt^ a witness somewhat adverse to the working of the 
new system, thus speaks to the improved demeanour of the la- 
bourers : — 

. " Can you state whether the labourers at that time (1796), can you 
say whether they were better labourers, more civil and more industrious 
than they have been since ? — They were about the same as tliey are 
now, but very different from what they were some time ago. 

** They are now, under the changed system, restored to the same 
civil, obliging, and' industrious habits that they had before the change 
took place in 1796 ?— I think they are. 

** Then you think that the labour of these labourers is of a better 
quality than it was before the late change in the law? — In their man- 
ners they are. 

'* Are the labourers more willing to do a good day's work than be- 
fore ? — They are more tractable than before.'* — [2,995-8.] 

Another witness, Mr. Clement Hoare, who is not favourable to 
the withdrawal of relief from the able-bodied, thus testifies to the 
moral effects which that measure has produced : — 

** Speaking from the experience that you have had, you think there is 
hardship attaching to the case of able-bodied men with large families, 
and to widows with small children ; but, with those exceptions, what 
should you say was the operation of the new law : is it hard, with those 
exceptions, or not ? — No ; I think, in many instances, it has been pro- 
ductive of very salutary results. 

" Will you state in what respects? — I think, with respect to the 
idle and dissolute, and the improvident, that it has effected a very great 
good. 

'* Have you observed any alteration in the moral conduct of the la* 
houring classes since this law came into operation ? — I have. 

" Is that a change for the better, or for the worse ? — Undoubtedly 
for the better."— [14,068-71.] 

We know, perfectly well that when a great change has been 
effected in the characters of the idle, the dissolute, and the impro- 
vident,-^when the idle are rendered industrious, the dissolute 
temperate, and the improvident careful, — there can be no want of 
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general happiness and prosperity in a country possessing capital 
and a field for the employment of capital. There employment 
must be provided, not upon a plan of forced employment, but 
by the operations of the natural law of exchange. We have 
seen that the idle have become industrious, which is the main 

{)oint; and there is much evidence before us that the disso- 
ute have become temperate ; the beer-shops are much less fre- 
quented. But there was a species of dissoluteness which had be- 
come frightfully common amongst the agricultural population, 
the unchastity of women. The law went far to produce this evil : — 

** Was there not the certainty that the woman had, that if be failed 
in the fulfilment of the promise of marriage, she would receive relief 
from the parish ; would not that be an inducement ? — Yes. 

" And if she had one bastard, was she not better off if she had two ? 
— Yes ; I have paid a girl that had four, and it was quite an income 
for her. 

" Then do the Committee understand you that the old system ope- 
rated as a premium to married people on legitimate children, and fo 
unmarried women, that it ofiered a premium on illegitimate children ? — 
No doubt. 

" Both these premiums are now withdrawn under the new law ?— ' 
Yesr^Harrison, 4,332-6.] 

The premium is withdrawn ; — ^let us see the effects of with- 
holding it : 

'* As to the cases of bastardy, do you conceive they have increased 
or decreased since the operation of the new law? — The cases of bas- 
ardy which have come within my own knowledge, either as clerk to the 
Union or clerk to the magistrates, have certainly decreased to an amaz- 
ing extent." — [Roper, 3,650.] 

This is in the Westhampnett Union— in Droxford the result is 
the same : 

" Do you think that bastardy has increased in this district of yours 
or not ? — 1 think that it has decreased. 

'* To a considerable extent ?-7-I think it has. 

** Within what period have you observed this decrease ?-^I think it 
has decreased since the new law came into operation. 

" You ascribe that decrease to the new law? — Certainly I do. 

" Have you observed or have you heard of more cases of infanticide 
or concealment of the birth than heretofore ?— I do not think so 
often:'— [Smith, 6,669-73.] 

A more general evidence upon this point, derived from the 
statistics of the Second Annual Report, shows that the reform is 
not a partial one : 

*• The total number of bastards chargeable to the parishes of Eng- 
land and Wales in the year 1835 was 71,398 1 in the year 1836 the 
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number was 6 J,826 ; being a decrease of 9472, or of 13 per cent The 
numbers affiliated in 1835 were 12,381; in 1836 the number was 
7Q86, being a decrease of 4695, or of 38 per cent. The number 
returned, as born in the year 1835, was 17,036; and in the year 
ended 25th March, 1836, was 17,578, there being a more full regis- 
tration in that year. The number of bastards born in the year 1831 
was 20,039, so that, allowing for the increase of population, there has 
been a decrease of between 4000 and 5000, bom in the last year. 
The Rev. Thomas Pitman, minister of Eastbourn, says, in a letter 
addressed to the Commissioners, — ^* The altar is not now, as here* 
tofore, disgraced by the appearance of a woman to take upon her the 
solemn obligation of matrimony in the last stage of pregnancy — a fact 
which, I think, goes far to show that the morals of the people are under- 
going a change for the better, and promises that ere long we may hope 
for all that domestic happiness among our poorer neighbours which 
results from a match of pure affeetion, in the place of all that wretch- 
edness, discord, and misery, which are the too sure produce of a 
marriage commenced in sin, and fostered only by a hope of procuring 
a means from the parish of carrying on from time to time sinful in- 
dulgences.' " 

The great improvidence of the able-bodied labourers was that 
of improvident marriages — of marriages contracted while the 
parties were mere children, and with the direct intention that 
the oflFspring of such marriages should be paupers. It is un- 
necessary to put together many testimonies on this point. The 
following is from two witnesses adverse to the general working 
of the New Law, Mr. Ellis and the Rev. Mr. Butler: 

*^ Have the single men been more provident in contracting marriage 
since the introduction of the new law ?-^I think they have. 

•• That is the result of your own observation ? — ^Yea. 

** Is not that, in your opinion, a very salutary effect of the new 
law?--Very.»— [£;^/w, 1,773— I, 77 5 J 

*' As the clergyman of the parish, have you observed, since the 
new law came into operation, that the same number of young men 
come to be married as before ; do they marry as improvidently and at 
as early an age as they did before ? — No, 1 do not diink they do. 

" You think that there has been an improvement in that respect ? — 
Yesr— [Butler, 5,499, 5,500.] 

In a circular letter issued by the Poor Law Commissioners 
in 1836, the following is a recommendation to Boards of Guar- 
dians, to cultivate the principles of self-support and foresight 
which are beginning to be developed : ' 

" It is most satisfactory, thaft the strict enforcement of the measures 
adopted under the new Act have generally been followed by the form- 
ation of various kinds of benefit clubs, and by an immediate increase 
of depositors in the savings' banks. But the prosperity of such 
institutions may be greatly advanced by individuals of the station of 
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the guardians. The distance of a savings' baiik from remote villages 
is usually a considerable drawback, as a journey of several miles would 
often cost more to the labouring man than the small sum which be 
might be able to deposit. Under such circumstances, most important 
service is rendered by clergymen and gentlemen becoming agents for 
the transmiission of deposits. So also may the formation and early 
management of the sick clubs and dispensaries be assisted. The 
attention of the labouring classes should be directed to the annuity 
societies sanctioned by the Government, whereby they may obtain 
support in old age or infirmity." 

The success which has attended, the formation of Medical 
Clubs will be noticed under the section of Medical Relief- 
That which has attended Benefit Societies will be appreciated 
from what has taken place in the Westhampnett Union. The 
witness is Mr. Clement Hoare : — 

Do you belong to that benefit society ? — Yes, 
What have you to do with it? — I am secretary, and one of the 
managers. 

" Since this New Poor Law has come into operation, have the funds 
diminished or increased? — ^They have increased very greatly. 

" To what extent ?— I do not know the sum, but I can state the 
number of members that have entered ; we have had during the last 
15 mouths, no less than 29 members enter the society. 

•* How mainy had you before those 15 months? — I should say that 
we had not had 29 enter for the five previous years. 

" What description of persons are those 29 ? — ^They are most of 
them agricultural labourers, and belonging to the parish of Sidlesham. 

" Able-bodied men !* — Yes, or we should not have admitted them. 

" Married men ? — A great number of them ; there are two that arc 
married men, who belonged to our society 10 or 12 years ago ; they 
left the club then, contrary to my own earnest persuasions with them ; 
and the reason which they gave was, that the club did not put them in 
any better situation than they would have been in without the club, and 
they consequently left it ; having, since this new law has come into 
operation, pointed out to them the necessity of their now providing for 
a future day, thosd two parties have now come back, though they pay in 
the advanced rate nearly double what they did pay, on account of their 
advanced age. 

" Are you able to state whether any of those 29, before the new law 
came into operation, received out-door relief? — I have not the slightest 
doubt of the fact."— [13,704— 12. 

With these active virtues, then, called into operation amongst 
the adult labouring classes by the operation of the New Law — 
the idle made industrious, the dissolute chaste' and temperate, the 
improvident frugal and careful for the future — we might sit 
down rejoicing in the prospect before us. But a prophet of evil 
comes in to mar our pleasure. Haman had no happiness because 
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'* Mordecai the Jew sat in the king's gate;", and the Rev. Mr. 
Butler has no confidence of the poor remaining contented, because 
they no longer sit in the parish gravel-pit. He ascribes their 
altered demeanour to the effect of fear : — 

*^ I hear it often represented that there is a better understanding be- 
tween the labourers, that is, the poorer class of people, and the farmers, 
and that the poor are generally quiet in their demeanour. I admit that 
the poor Sire quiet in their demeanour ; but, from my knowledge, I be- 
lieve that there is a very wide separation of feeling between the labourer 
and the farmer ; and if I am asked the question why the poor are quiet 
in their demeanour, the reason is this, the poor are stunned ; a law has 
come suddenly upon them, for which they are not prepared ; relief to 
large families has been taken away ; poorhouses are suddenly rising up 
in the neighbourhood, which, certainly the outside appearance of the 
one I have seen is that of a prison ; the consequence is, that the poor 
have that feeling now, that they are completely stunned as it were ; but 
I do not think that that feeling ought to be supposed to arise from any 
acquiescence on the part of the poor in the system of the New Law." 

The ^'separation of feeling between the labourer and the 
farmer*' has taken place^ acccM-ding to Mr. Butler, because the 
farmer now treats the labourer upon a principle of justice — " the 
system of the new law." The farmer no longer refuses to employ 
the labourer till he has reduced him, by withholding employment, 
to beggary ; the farmer no longer robs the labourer of his fair 
wages, to dole out to him " head money," not according to his 
worth, but his necessities ; the farmer no longer refuses to employ 
the single labourer at all, and no longer discharges his best work- 
man, with a small family, to take on the worst, with a large 
family ; the former no longer leaves his own land uncultivated 
that a congregation of worthless idlers may be paid upon the pre- 
tence of working on the roads, while the independent labourer is 
marked as a fool for making any attempt to ** earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow." This was the system which produced a 
wide "separation of feeling between the labourer and the farmer," 
as exhibited in unquiet demeanour, in riotous abuse, and in scenes 
of outrage and destruction of property. If Mr. Butler wants evi- 
dence we will give him the foUowiug : — 

^ In most parishes attempts have been made, with various success, to 
find work for those able-bodied paupers, whose alleged inability to pro- 
cure employment for themselves brings them to the overseer. It is 
said, you shall not have your money for nothing. Sometimes land is 
rented which the paupers are set to dig ; sometimes they grub roots or 
work in a stonepit, according to local circumstances ; but as all parishes 
have roads which they are bound to keep in repair, the most usual way 
of employing the paupers is to put them on the roads ; and in all the 
books of account that I have seen, a large portion of expenditure is 
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referable to this head. The average number of able-bodied paupers 
thus disposed of in the parish of Lambourne is 90 ; to what purpose, 
may be inferred from the following replies of a pauper similarly placed 
in the parish of firightwell I passed six or seven men professedly 
working on a road, about 10 o'clock in the morning : returning about 
four in the afternoon, I found them reposing in various attitudes near 
the spot where I had seen them before. After some introductory obser- 
vations, I asked, * Do you think you earn your money at this work ?• 
— *If I do (said one), it is by walking here and back morning and 
evening.' * Why, do you do the road no good V — *' Not a morsel, sir ; 
I think we rather do it harm.* * Then what do you think you are put 
here for ?*— * Ob, sir, we know the overseer only puts us here to suffer 
(t. 6., punish) us, and T have, often told him he had better give us our 
money for nothing.* ' But why not get employment from the farmers ?' 
— ^ The farmers will not give us any just at present, they keep us here 
like potatoes in a pit, and only take vs out for u^e when they can no 
longer do without us.' Such is the effect produced by a system which 
has broken the bond of mutual dependence between the master and his 
servant ; the baneful interference of the parish, sanctioned and guided 
by the Bread Table* has given rise to, and cherished a sullen and dis> 
contented spirit on the part of the labourers, and on that of the farmers 
a corresponding feeling of harshness and dislike. In and round Hun- 
gerford, this ill-will has been heightened by the occurrences of 1830, 
when the violence of the peasantry required force for its suppression ; 
on that occasion concessions were extorted, which, as such concessions 
always must, widened instead of closing the breach between the oppo- 
nents." — [Mr. Hall's Report, 1885, 2nd Poor Law Report.] 

. Will Mr. Butler allow us also to widen the range of his ex* 
perience> by presenting an illustration of the cause of the present 
quiet demeanour, from Berkshire ? One anecdote will suffice :— 



[1834.] 
** A pauper at Mapledurham had 
been for eight or nine months in 
the employ of the rector, Lord 
Augustus Fitz-Clarence, earning 
10«. per week. At last harvest- 
time he left his situation, saying 
that he could better himself, with 
two suits of clothes in his pos- 
session, and more than 2L in mo- 
ney, being a single man. Imme- 
diately afler harvest he was an ap^ 
plicant for parochial relief, and has 
never been off the book since. A 
short time ago he repaired to the 
house of the overseer by nighty 
when he and his wife were gone 



[1835.] 
** About three weeks ago (June) 
this pauper, Thomas Pocock, ap- 
plied to the guardian of Mapledur- 
ham, Mr. Hutchins, for work, and 
said he should be very glad if he 
CQuld set him on. He gave him a 
job of turnip^oeing. Pooock 
worked very well at it, and was 
steady ; so Mr. Hutchins set him 
on reaping. The other day Ppeock 
said, 'J should like to k^ep on 
working for you, sir, if you please ; 
I should like to have a winter's 
job, sir, if you please; to go 
threshing, or anything.' 'Well, 
Tom/ said Mr. ilutpbins, * this is 
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a change ! What's the reason of 
all this? how comes this?' Hci 
laughed. * Come,' said Mr. Hut- 
chins, *tell us the truth, Tom.' 
* Why, sir, 'tis that great house up 
there that's now building. X have 
now made up my mind to keep to 
regular work.' AndMr. Hutchins 
says now be is very civil, and 
works remarkably well." 



to bed, and declared he would have 
* money or blood*^ The parish 
ofUcer and his wife parleyed 
from their bed-room window with 
this outrageous claimant, and en- 
deavoured to prevail on him to de- 
part in peace, without granting 
his demand, but in vain ; he vow- 
ed he would fire the premises, un- 
less they gave him some money. 
Terrified at his threats, they threw 
hini out half-a-crpwo. The coin 
fell on the ground, and it beiqg 
dark, the man could not readily 
find it ; upon this he renewed his 
protestations that he would burn 
the house and all in it, unless 
either the money were found, or 
more given. At last the overseer's 
vdfe actually came down in her 
night-dress, searched with a candle 
for the money till she found it, 
and so was allowed by the pauper 
to^ return unmolested to bed. This 
circumstance occurred last Janu- 
ary." 

Thomas Pocock saw 'Uhat great house up there,'* as Mr. 
Butler and his neighbours have seen a similar house ; but he 
was not " stunned'^ — he was "wide awake!' as they say in Berk- 
shire. Thomas Pocock " made up his mind to keep to regular 
work ;" and, as far as we can collect from the evidence, the pauper 
labourers have made up their minds to the same thing. The 
active virtues which we have seen called into exercise amongst 
them, do not belong to a state in which pem)le are ** stunned** 
Hope is the main-spring of such virtues. When people had no 
hope, because the good and the bad, the diligent and the idle; 
were all degraded to the same bmtish level — when paupers were 
yoked to carts, as they used to be in one parish in the West<» 
hampnett Union, — then they might be *' stunned." ITie writer 
anticipated the state of things which is dawping upon us, in 1833 ; 
and he ventures to repeat a passage, from the periodical work 
in which he expressed this anticipation. It points out to per- 
sons of influence what they should do to mitigate the evils which 
may still exist amongst the poor, — really to instruct them :-*- 

** The working population have the means of comfort in their own 
hands, if they could be provident and moral ; they cannot be provident 
and moral while they are ignorant. But we confidently anticipate that 
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when we have advanced a few years in a proper course of instruction, 
the poor will cease to be abject and the rich will cease to be overbear* 
ing. That friendly intercourse between man and man^ which religion 
and philosophy equally prescribe, will stand in the place of that proud 
reserve, and that suppressed insolence, which are the remaining badges 
of feudality. The poor*8-rate will then be the refuge of the helpless 
widow and the fatherless orphan, — of the aged man tottering to his 
grave, and the infant whose mother is not here to cherish it Few, 
indeed, will be the cases in which relief will be asked; for a moral and 
provident race of working men will have a joint-stock purse for the 
mitigation of casual misfortune. Then will come the time when the 
farmer may sleep in peace, without the dread of waking to the light of 
his own burning homestead ; and then the lord of thousands of acres 
may look upon a smiling tenantry and happy labourers, nor tremble at 
the phantom of political convulsion, nor dread that all the real distinc- 
tions of civilized life will be swept away, because the artificial preten- 
sions are levelled, not by the degradation of the mighty, but by the 
elevation of the humble." — (Journal of Edtic<Uion,} 

A great deal is still to be done for the advancement of the 
condition of the labouring classes^ by their richer and more in- 
fluential neighbours setting about the difficult and somewhat 
delicate task of improving their domestic economy^ by lessons dic- 
tated in the spirit of real kindness. It is impossible to read tl;ie 
evidence relative to the condition of the agricultural labourers 
without being deeply convinced of the necessity of improving their 
modes of housewifery and general habits of living. They might 
have enjoyed a mucli larger amount of comfort, even with the iovr 
wages wnich were the natural consequences of the allowance 
system^ if that system had not had the effect of weakening the 
ordinary mptives of self-improvement and economy. But now, 
with the tendency of wages to rise, there are also the strongest 
inducements to adopt the means by which the resources of the 
labourers may be more advantageously applied. If, therefore, 
they were instructed in the various methods by which this object 
might be effected, a most important impulse would be given to 
their future well-being ; and as their welfare would so evidently 
depend upon themselves, the continued practice of a more intelh- 
gent and economical management of their ways and means, if 
once begun, would probably become habitual, and thus the 
foundations of a state of permanent improvement would be laid. 
The economical uses of food and of fuel are the first points to 
which attention should be directed ; and improvement must be 
first communicated by the classes above them. A more useful 
duty could scarcely be undertaken, though it is one which must 
be entered upon in a judicious spirit, and with a sense of the 
respect which is due to the feelings of persons who have a claim 
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to independent opinions, and are apt to regard any interference 
with their.habits in an unfriendly light. But besides attempting 
to show how they might improve their diet and make their re- 
sources more productive of comfort^ there are many other points 
of their domestic economy which require to be altered.'" The 
effects of ventilation and cleanliness^ and other means of pre- 
serving healthy should be made known to them. The new poor 
law ,will lend its aid to all these collateral improvements. In 
recently looking over the reports of a medical officer of one of the 
Unions, we found the following observations appended to a case 
which had required hisr professional aid, and had terminated 
fatally : — ^^ This man lost his life simply from the exposure con- 
sequent on the ruinous state of the hovel in which he lived. If 
the parish had not paid the rent, this hovel would have been un- 
tenanted, and would have fallen down long ago." The family of 
this man probably became wholly dependent on the parish after 
his death ; one abuse of the old system tended to the maintenance 
of other evils, which constantly re-acted upon and invigorated 
each other. The owner of cottages, even supposing that they 
were not in so bad a state as to expose, their inmates to the incle- 
mencies of the elements, was under no inducement to fit them up 
with the ordinary conveniences on which household comfort 
depends, because his influence as an overseer, or a rate-payer, 
probably enabled him to obte^n the rent, not from the tenant, but 
the poor's-rate ; and on these terms the most wretched habitations 
would possess inmates. This most injurious system is now de- 
molished, and the builders of cottages will be compelled to make 
them more convenient now that they will have to look to the 
tenant for the rent. Cottages will not be built solely by those 
who erected them for the purpose of diverting a portion of the 
parish rates into their own pockets, but tenants must be attracted 
by greater accommodations than it was necessary to give to an 
inmate who was never called upon for the full rent. Nothing 
appears to have gratified the families who migrated from the 
south to the manufacturing districts so much as the neat and 
comfortable dwellings which had been preparied for their reception, 
and which were fitted up with conveniences to which they had 
never been accustomed. We hope in time to see the agricultural 

♦ See the articles " Frugal Cookery/* " Home-made Bread," " Ventila- 
tion and Household Cleanliness,'' " Frugal Cookery,'' with 79 recipes, 
«• Economy in the Use of Bread and Flour," " On the Use of Rice,'* and 
" On the Use of Potatoes," in the Household Year Book for 1835-6-7 : 
also in the W&rking MMs Year Book for 1835-6-7 articles on " Practical 
Education," " Domestic Management,** " Cookery for the Sick,*' •* Hints 
for the Care of Health," " On the Diseases of Artisans and Working Men," 
with others on Self-supporting Institutions, Independent Medical Club9» 
and other Economical Institutions. 
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labourers in possession of more comfortable dwellings^ and theti 
they will have a better chance of escaping the attractions of the 
beer-8hop> to which they are often led by the absence of comfort 
at their own fire-sides. 

There are persons who say that good management is a gift 
of Providence^ as if all of us did not possess faculties capable of 
improvement as well as degradation. The skilled Sussed labourer^ 
who enjoyed the same parish allowance as |he least skilfiil^ had 
but little occasion to pride himself on his Superior industry or 
good conduct^ and was under scarcely any inducement whatever, 
so far as the pecuniary reward of labour was concerned, to pre- 
serve his character as a good workman. But^ in this case^ bad 
institutions hindered improvement ; and it would be irrational to 
assert that the low degree of expertness in their calling, which is 
now subjecting a portion of these labourers to some suffering, was 
occasioned by any other cause than that which evidently rendered 
thrift and economy useless, and mocked at the efforts of the man 
who desired to keep himself from the parish. There is now no 
inducement to neglect the ordinary means by which comfoH and 
independence are secured. We should be sorry if the re-action 
which naturally follows the termination of a long course of evil 
were not accompanied by a series of efforts to raise by various 
means that class to which the old poor law system dealt out so 
hard a measure of injustice. The .prevalence of the cholera six 
years ago effected some salutary improvements amongst the dense 
population of our large towns; but the agricultural labourers 
may be more extensively and more permanently benefited^ if 
advantage be taken of all the facilities of co-operation which the 
Poor Law Amendment Act renders available, after the social 
system has been so long in a diseased state. By placing them in a 
state of greater comfort, the first step is gained towards advancing 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the rural population. 
If their habits or their position subjects them to frequent priva- 
tiOns> this effect will again re-act upon its previous cause ; for they 
will seek their enjoyments by means which necessarily occasion 
hardships and discomforts, and are again succeeded by improper 
relaxation. The contentedhess of the poor depends upon their 
sharing a moderate portion of comforts ; and when they enjoy these, 
their pleasures may be rendered more various, more accessible, 
and more salutary in their effects, by imbuing their minds with 
useful truths and more enlarged ideas of their position and in- 
terests. But so long as they possess neither comforts nor intelli- 
gence they must necessarily continue more or less in a state of 
injurious depres8i<m> while all around them is advancing. The 
combination of misery and sensual enjoyment^ of ignorance and 
want of feeling and propriety, exhibited ill the following case 
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(taken from the Medical Report already quoted), is but too com* 
raon an instance of the etils which pressingly call for a remedy, 
and which cannot be too strongly urged at this period of ameliora^- 
tion. The case is taken from columns under different heads : — 

" Edward, Samuel, Jane, and Margaret S , aged I'espectively 

10, 8, 5, 3." Name of disease — " Scarlet fever in a malignant 
form." Known or supposed cause — *' The scarlet fever rages in 
this district. The parents of these children had given them gin 
in the eariy stage ; hence the malignant type of their illness." 
Observations — ^"The parents of these children are extremely 
ignorant. The father is a shipwright ; he earns large wages, but 
has refused to enter a sick-club, and knowing that he had no claim 
on the parish was unwilling to provide his children with medical 
assistance. I went to see them at the request of the relieving 
officers. I found the father drunk, and the wife roasting a goose 
for the Sunday dinner.'* All the children died. 

We regard as one of the beneficial consequences of the new Poor 
Law, the effect which it will have in creating gradations amongst 
the agricultural labourers. The allowance system was one of 
debasing equality, which depressed the deserving and skilful 
labourer, and did not raise the one who was undeserving and un* 
skilful. The stimulus to exertion and the hope of advancement, 
tvhich are the mainsprings of improvement in every other class of 
society, were never experienced ; and the consequence was a state 
of hopeless depression. With the rise of a higher class of labour- 
ers, more valued by their employers, and enjoying advantages 
which those beneath them can only attain by improvement in 
character and skill, there will be the excitement of emulation and 
the prospect of advancement The man who has gained a step 
will be anxious to secure his elevation, while the one beneath him 
will endeavour to raise himself. Those will be cautious not to 
lose their station by improvidence, and these will be equally cau- 
tious not to risk their future hopes of success in life. Much we 
believe may be anticipated from the operation of motives which 
have never yet been experienced by this large portion of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Butler excludes from his cases of hardship men who earn 
lis, and 12^., such as shepherds and carters, though, taking the 
average of the year, scarcely any of the labourers earn less, 
but, not having yet acquired the habit of equalizing^ the higher 
wages of summer and the lower wages of winter, they are subject 
to privations in the latter season. Another witness (Mr. Gray) 
gives the case of a man *' who has to starve, he (the man) says, on 
12^. a- week." Now, some of the Sussex labourers enjoy the ad- 
vantages of four distinct periods of high wages in each year ; — 
the bark seasofli the bay-liarvest^ the corn-harvest^ and the hop* 
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picking, with the occasional earnings of the wife and children 
(and if they are too young for agricultural labour there is the 
gleaning of the corn fields^ by which some families obtain six or 
eight bushels) ; but they are ^' starving," chiefly in consequence 
of their injudicious mode of living. A mmily^ consisting of a man 
and his wife and six children, will (at the present price of wheat) 
consume bread to the value of upwards £24 a-year ; and in cheese^ 
tea, and sugar, will expend above £7. lO^. One family consumes 
£1. 10*. 4d. in tea, £2. 12*. in butter, and £1. 10*. in sugar; 
another family expends nearly £5 in soap, candles, and fuel ; and 
the consequence is, that, with an income of nearly £40 a-year, it 
is not in their power to become consumers either of butchers* 
meat or pork. The Rev. Mr. Cockerton, one of the most intelli- 
gent witnesses examined by the Parliamentary Committee, alludes 
to the prevalent want of management in the outlay of the labourers' 
income ; — 

** Will you explain what you mean by saying living upon bread only 
is, in your opinion, more expensive than living paKly upon bread and 
partly upon meat ? — I think they might have supported their family at 
iess expense upon vegetables and meat and bread, upon the plan that I 
should have given them, because they generally tell me that they are 
never satisfied when eating bread. 

''In the plan you would propose you would not withdraw bread 
altogether ? — Not entirely. 

*' But give them a mixed diet of bread and meat and vegetables, 
which you believe would be cheaper than a diet of bread only ? — Yes, I 
believe so ; I have tried in other cases, and found it more economical. 

*• Where they live entirely upon bread, what quantity^ of bread does 
an able-bodied man consume in a week ? — I think, taking a family to- 
gether, from a gallon to a gallon and a half of bread each. 

** What is the price of a gallon ? — It varies ; I believe at present it is 
1;. Sd. 

** Upon a mixed diet, what quantity would an able-bodied man eat of 
bread ? — T have not exactly got the plan with me. 

** Have you a plan at home? — ^Not with me j I have a sort of general 
outline of a plan that I used to work upon, and I found that they could 
live more economically upon a meat diet than upon bread only. 

'^ Living upon meat, vegetables, and bread, in certain proportions, 
you found was cheaper ? — ^Yes. 

*' Did they like it as well ? — ^^Fhey did, after a time ; but they have a great 
objection to any one interfering with their domestic economy, at all times. 

*' By your advice you say that you have induced certain families to 
make the change ? — Not in this parish, but in another parish, where I 
was curate six years ago. 

'* And it was found more economical to the parties ?^Yes. 
' " And equally nutritious? — More so. 

*' In what part of the country did you persuade the labourers ^ ado(>t 
that plan ?— Shenley, Buckinghamshire.*'— [9,402— 14.] 
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§ 2. Cases of Emergency. 

Mr. Brock has given an opinion [7,375] that the means pro- 
vided under the New Law, for affording relief in cases of sudden 
emergency and distress, are *' circuitous, and teasing and torment* 
ing to the poor ; and (he continued) it has been stated in this 
room by a guardian that that is the object of the Bill, to make the 
relief difficult of access." Again, he says in another part of his 
evidence : — 

•* A readier mode of access to relief is wanted ; the poor should have 
a ready and immediate access to relief, instead of difficulties of every 
sort being thrown in their way; the present system seems to be framed 
to tease, torment, and put off the poor; therefore more relieving 
officers and medical officers, and smaller Unions would be desirable." 

Now, the fact is, that the officers whose duty it is to afford relief 
in cases of necessity are multiplied under the New Law. Formerly 
the overseers and churchwardens, and the magistrates, were the 
sole dispensers and regulators of the fund for the relief of the 
destitute; but there are now, in addition to the overseer, the 
churchwarden and the magistrate, the relieving officers of the 
Union, the master of the workhouse, and the board of guardians. 
These facts are clearly stated in the evidence of Mr. Hayden, 
the relieving officer of the Droxford Union :— 

" So far from your being the only person to whom the poor can make 
application, are there not, in cases of emergency, several other persons 
to whom application may be made; first, to the overseer? — Yes. 

" In case the overseer is not accessible, may they not go to the 
churchwarden ? — Yes. 

" In case both the overseer and churchwarden are inaccessible, may 
not application be made to the master of the workhouse in case of 
emergency ? — Yes. 

** Then there is application to yourself twice in the week, and appli- 
cation direct to the Board of Guardians once a-week ? — ^Yes. 

" So far, therefore, from there being only one person to whom appli- 
cation can be made, there is opportunity of application, first to you, 
then to the overseer, then to the churchwarden, then to the master of 
the workhouse, and then to the Board of Guardians itself? — Yes. 

" And, in case of emergency, there is also the opportunity of appli- 
cation to the magistrates? — ^Yes." [10,451 — 56.] 

But the duties of the relieving officer are performed with so 
much efficiency even in a Union in which it was considered that 
the office could not be properly conducted by one individual, that 
there are but few occasions in which it is necessary to apply to 

H 
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other authorities. The usual course of duty in the Droxford 
Union is detailed as follows in the evidence of Mr. Hayden : — 

" If a man, or any of his family, should be taken ill, in any parish 
of the Union, oa thos^ days on which you were not visiling ih» p9ri8h, 
what would they do ?— Make application to pie ; ^mo to the house 
wherd I live. 

*^ If you were not in the way, to whom could they make application ? 
•r-rTo the overseer ; in a case where they required the surgeon, they 
WQMld apply to the surgeon first. 

** Js that by any particular order froin the Board ? — It was never an 
order of the Board ; the surgeons did it from their own good nature. 

" H?s that been approved of by the Board?— Yes. 

" Is it now acted upon ? — It is. 

** Does the surgeon, on receiving upplicationi act upon wb^t be 
imagines to be the wants of the applicant?— He doe^; if they r^uire 
meat, or any thing of that sort, he orders that fpr tbemi ^nd reports to 
me what he has done. 

<' I will put to you this case ; an able-bodied labourer out of work, 
willing to work, but not able to flnd it, with no food in his house, a 
family depending upon him for support, makes an application to you for 
assistance, what would you do in that case?^Qive him immediate 
relief. 

*' You would give him relief before you made application to the 
Beard ? — Certainly. 

*♦ You would relieve him temporarily, and then report his case to thd 
3oar4 at their next meeting? — Yes. 

** Have such cases occurred frequently ? — Frequently ; I have given 
from 6s. to 8^. to a fan\ily where theye was no sickness. 

** What was that case ?— A man, with a wife and six children ; he 
stated that he was out of employment, and in want of assistance, and I 
gave him immediate assistance ; I have, generally gone to the house 
when he has told me that he has not had any food, 

" To^ndeavour to ascertain the truth of his statement?— Yes. 

« Is it your practice invariably when ypu receive an application from 
the pauper, or supposing you were to receive an application frpm any 
part of his family, to go to the house in or<ler to discover the condition 
in which they are f-r-Certainly. 

** You consider it your duty not to Wng forward any case to the 
Board which you have not personally investigated ?— Certainly ; I 
investigate every case, and, if I doubt the pauper's statement, I apply 
to his late master, and gain all the information I can from him." 
[10,427—40.] 

<^ Have you ever tpld any person in your district that they had the 
power of applying to other jpersons besides yourself ?-— I have when 
they have said, * Supposing anything should happen, and you are not 
here :' for instance, a person that had a child ill has said, « Suppose my 
child should die before you con^e again to the pariah, what must I do?' 
I said, Then ypu mvist apply to ti^e overseer.' 
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'' What time do you leave home in the morning ?-— About eight; 

between eight and nine. 

*' Any person who comes to you before nine in tiie monung will find 
you, and obtain any relief that may be required ? — Yes. 

*' When you go to the parish on the days on which you do not pay, 
where do you wait? — At the house where I am in the habit of paying; 
I wait there some little time, and make inquiries whether any one has 
been there ; I always tell the people, if they should want me, to apply 
to the person in the house where I pay, and I generally go to that house 
first, and I am informed if anybody wants me ; and if they do not, I 
generally wait half an hour or an hour, and sometimes longer; at 
Hambledon I have waited four hours ; I then visit all that are sick in 
the different parishes ; I see them all before the Board- day. 

** Do you visit them twice a week, or once a week? — ^Twice, many of 
them, in cases which I consider require it ; those that have been ill for 
a long time, and receiving relief, I do not consider require so much of 
my attendance, because I know their circumstances, and therefore I do 
not think that they require my attendance twice a week ; if I see them 
once a week, and find them remaining ill, it is sufficient." [10,464—68.} 

The practice in the Westhampnett Union> in reference to cases 
of emergency^ is also equally adapted to obviate the hardship which 
would ensue in a case of positive destitution and starvation^-— which^ 
indeed, can never occur by any possibility, exc^t in the case of 
vagrants and wayfaring persons. The current of private charity 
again flows more freely since the cessation of the worst practices 
of the old system of relief; and the fact is clear, that in England 
no man need perish for want, and that the most humane exertions 
are made, and judicious regulations carefully devised, to prevent 
such an occurrence. Mr. Raper, the clerk of the Westhampnett 
Union, was examined on this point: — 

*' I put the case, that the emergency should arise the day after the 
meeting of the Board of Guardians, when they would not meet again 
for five or six days ; I want to know what, in the interval between the 
application and the meeting of the Board of Guardians, would be the 
duty (^ the relieving officer? — The relieving officer would either give 
relief in kind, supposing there to be illness, or he would give the whole 
family an order for the house. 

*' fliEcluding illness?— He would give them an order for the work- 
house. The course adopted is, if the applicant for relief makes his 
appearance before the Board his case is inquired into; he then leaves 
the room, and the Board discuss the propriety of their acceding to or 
lejeciing his application ; if they reject his application, he is then sent 
for before the Board, and told so by the chairman ; if he then states, as 
has sometimes happened, ^ Then I and my family shall starve,' it has 
always been the practice of the chairman to say to the relieving officer, 
* If you find the family in a state of destitution you know your duty.' 

" Now, as clerk, what is the construction you put on the word* * yon 
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know your duty ?'— -I would give the family an order to come into the 
workhouse, or if I thought the family were in a state of absolute want, 
, supposing them to be totally without food, or the means of procurins^ 
it, I would then, as has frequently happened, give them relief in kind. 
" In a special case such an advance by the relieving officer, for the 
short interval between the meeting of the Board till the opinion of the 
Board of Guardians could be obtained, would not be regarded^ by the 
Board of Guardians as inconsistent with the general prohibition of 
refusing out-door relief to able-bodied people ? — Certainly not.* 
[3,304—7.] 

Notwithstanding this, the opponents of the new law sometimes 
ffo so far even as to say, that under the Poor Law Amendment 
Act it is intended that the poor should starve. The refutation of 
such assertions was extracted, however reluctantly, out of the lips 
of the Rev. Mr. Butler: — 

** Your father is a magistrate, is he not? — Yes. 

*' Is there not easy access to him at all times on the part of the poor? 
—From those near him. 

*' If they found any obstruction in making application to the Board 
of Guardians, would they not at once go to him ? — Perhaps they might, 
but perhaps they might not ; l)ecause the general feeling among the 
poor is that the magistrate has little or no power. 

" Have you read the Poor Law Act ? — ^Yes. 

'* Are you not aware that you have it in your power to undeceive 
them, from your knowledge of the Act? — Yes, of course I have. 

** And to make them understand that the magistrates have a con- 
trolling power ? — Yes. 

•• Have you taken care to inform the poor of your parish that they 
have that redress? — Yes, I have; wherever I have been called upon 
so to do. 

" Would you still say that they have no access to authorities in cases 
of hardship? — I do hot say always; but in some cases they are not 
heard by the guardians. 

" Are there no petty sessions held ? — Yes. 

" Have they not access to the petty sessions? — Yes. 

" Do you know whether they have had recourse to the petty sessions 
in consequence of refusals by the Board of Guardians ?— No, I do not 

" If many applications had been made to the petty sessions in your 
neighbourhood, in consequence of such refusals, must you not have 
heard of them ? — Probably I should. 

** Have you not heard of them ?— I have not heard of them. 

" Is not a magistrate an ex officio guardian?— Yes. 

" If a case of poignant distress were known to him, would it not be 
his duty, in your opinion, to attend at the Board of Guardians, and 
state to that Board the case of distress ?— I am not prepared to say what 
the duty of the magistrate is. 

'* What would be the duty of a humane man ?— To give relief in the 
best way he could. 
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*' But in a case of poignant distress if a man iiras refused relief by the 
relieving officer, knowing that he has power to go to the magistrate, 
the magistrate being an ex officio guardian, if that magistrate was to 
refuse to attend at the Board of Guardians and state that case, what 
would be your opinion of that magistrate ? — I think that he would do 
wrong if he did not attend. 

" Yoxi know that he has the power of attending? — ^Yes. 

^' Do you know, supposing a case of poignant distress, the method of 
relief that would be adopted by the Board of Guardians? — If a case of 
distress was made known to the relieving officer he would state it to the 
guardians. 

" Would he not have the power himself of relieving, in articles of 
necessity, previously to that report? — In what he considers extreme 
cases. 

*^ So that any cases of poignant distress he would relieve by articles 
of necessity ? — He would. 

•* What would be the next proceeding ?— He would state it to the 
Board. 

•' What would they do upon his statement ? — They would order 
according to their judgment, I suppose. 

'* Then, supposing the poor man thought that he was not sufficiently 
relieved, what would be the next step; would jie have the power of 
appealing? — I do not conceive that he would. 

** Then you have not looked particularly to the rules and regulations 
of the Commissioners, have you ? — No, I do not pretend to say that I 
iiave." [5,570—94.] 

Mr. Wooldridge's evidence is, however, a full and complete 
refutation of the charge brought forward by Mr. Brock, that 
access to relief is rendered difficult, and that the present system 
was framed to tease and torment the poor. That part of it which 
relates to cases of emergency we place in contrast with the pre- 
ceding portion of Mr. Butler's evidence. If some, whose especial 
duty it isj in the discharge of their pastoral functions, to advise 
the poor, have not made the slightest exertion to render them 
acquainted with the new law, but would leave them victims of 
misrepresentation, it is fortunate that there are persons, whose 
feelings are less warped by a strange perversion of judgment. 

** Do you recollect a letter, dated the 30th January 1837, from Mr. 
Butler, addressed to the Board of Guardians in your Union, in which 
there are these words : * The power given to churchwardens and over- 
seers to relieve is only in sudden and urgent necessity; the literal con- 
struction, as well as the true spirit contained in those words, riiust 
mean, that in the event of the temporary or unavoidable absence of the 
relieving officer authority should be vested in such cases only, s^ty 
e^ccidents?' — I remember the letter, it was much like that, 

** Po ypu remember another letter from the swe geutlemf^Hi date^ 
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February 6th, 1887, addressed also to your Board, in which are these 
words : * According to the present arrangement of the relieying oflficer 
many of our destitute poor may remain on their sick beds from Monday 
to Friday night, without the probability of obtaining from the relieving 
officer the common but necessary comforts that their distressed situation 
so justly demands?* — I remember those letters. 

** Will you take into your hand this book, the Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners for 1835; you see in that book, in page 62, 
• Dnties of the Relieving Officers;' are those rules binding upon your 
Union now ? — Yes. 

" Will you read the third rule of the duties of relieving officers : * In 
cases of sudden and urgent necessity to give such temporary relief as 
each case shall require, either by placing the pauper in the workhouse, 
or affi:)rding relief out of the house, in articles of absolute necessity, but 
not in money, whether the applicant for relief be settled in any parish 
or place comprised in the Union or not ;* that is an order binding upon 
the relieving officer, is it not ? — Certainly it is. 

*• If you look at the top of page 84, the fourth regulation, is not that 
a regulation now binding upon the churchwardens and overseers of 
each parish? — Certainly. 

** Is not this a regulation which is binding upon them : * If any 
ehurchwarden or overseer of the poor of any parish or place in this 
Union shall, in any case of sudden and urgent necessity, deem it right 
that temporary relief to any pauper, in articles of necessity, should be 
given out of the workhouse, such churchwarden or overseer shall, if 
possible, cause the same to be given by the relieving officer for such 
parish or place; but if such churchwarden or overseer shall give such 
relief himself, he shall forthwith report the same in writing to such 
relieving officer ;' does not that rule provide for the absence of the re- 
lieving officer, and empower the churchwarden or overseer, in case of 
necessity, to give the relief himself ? — Certainly it does. 

'' Will you look at page 85, rule fifth ; do not you find these words^ 
explaining what sh^l be a case of necessity : * Except in case of acci« 
dent, sickness, or other urgent necessity, no relief shall be afforded from 
the poor-rates of any parish or place comprised in the said Union, to any 
pauper between the ages of 16 and 60, belonging to any such parish 
or place comprised in the said Union, who shall not be resident therein ;* 
then at the end you find, * In every such case due inquiry shall be 
made as to the propriety of such relief being continued ;* is there not 
in that rule, at its commencement, a distinction drawn between accident 
and sickness, or other urgent necessity ; does it not provide for relief in 
all cases, either of accident or sickness, or urgent necessity? — I certainly 
think it does. 

•• If there were any doubt upon that subject, is it not removed by the 
regulation which has since been adopted, which you will find in page 
58 of the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of the following 
year, 1836, in an instructional letter, in which it is said, ' The cases of 
emergency which may legally be relieved, are generally cases of sudden 
and calamitous accident ;' and it is provided by the Poor Law Amend- 
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ment Act, section 54, * That m parishes included in any Union, all 
such relief shall be given in kind but not in money ; the relief to be 
given will therefore be in medicine, food, or clothing-, as the nature of 
the caiBe ttifty be^' does not that protide not only fof mudicltie in case 
of sickness, but food or clothing, witlr reference to the nature of the 
particular emergency?-—*! think it does. 

'^ Ttdcing all those instructions which are binding upon the relieving 
officers, upon the churchwardens and overseers of the different parishes^ 
in the absence of the relieving officer, and upon the different Boards of 
Guardians, do you think that Mr. Butler is justified in the interpre- 
tation that he puts upon the law with regard to accident or sickness, or 
any other emergency ? — In the reply we made to him, we stated that 
we did not think that he was, and we referred him to those different 
points. 

*' Looking at all those different points, have you any doubt that Mr. 
Butler is wrong in his construction of the law ? — Noi 

'* What would be the construction of the Board of Guardians ; 
wodld they sanction giving relief in a case of sudden emergency, not 
arising from sickness or accident; for instancci supposing a man with 
a large fiimily was without work and without food in the interval 
between the two meetings of your Board, and the relieving officer, or 
the churchwarden, or the overseer, gave him in kind sufficient to carry 
him and his family on till the next meeting of the Board, would you 
sanction that or not ^ — We do it every meeting day ; there are cases o^ 
the kind in which parties give them relief in kind. 

'* Temporary relief in kind has been given and has been sanctioned 
by you ?— Always sanctioned." [6,938—39*] 
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§ 3. Medical Relief. 

Pei^iaps the most difficult part of the amended system which 
the Poor Law Commissioners are charged to introduce is that 
which has reference to the medical arrangements in Unions. 
Medical advice in case of sickness had, under parochial ma- 
nagement, ceased to be regarded as a form of pauperism. This 
partly arose from the nature of the engagement between the 
parish and the medical officer, the effect of which was to encou- 
rage the whole of the labouring population to apply to the 
surgeon whenever they needed his services. The profession were 
under-paid, and the labourers became habituated to a form of 
dependence which was apt to display itself under other circum- 
stances in a more objectionable shape. The position in which 
the medical man was formerly placed, with reference to the parish 
and the poor, will be better understood from the following explana- 
tion taken from the Second Annual Report of the Commissioners : — 

" Under the old system the parish officers had entered into general 
contracts for the supply of the sick poor ; and, as the liability of the 
contractor was indefinite, there was a disposition on the part of the 
parochial authorities to grant orders for medical assistance without 
scruple, and without reference to the circumstances of the applicants, 
because each additional case was attended with no additional expense 
to the parish. The medical man was disposed, in the long run, to 
acquiesce in this apparently unfair advantage which was taken of his 
contract ; the difficulty of obtaining the discharge of medical bills from 
the poorer class of customers made him somewhat indifferent to the 
loss of any private practice amongst this class of persons ; and there 
was frequently a risk, that, if the patient were not attended on the parish 
account, but obliged to pay for himself, he might resort to another 
medical practitioner rather than to the parish contractor. It was found, 
therefore, that, in the long run, the medical man had an interest in 
placing the parish between himself and as large a class of such patients 
as we have been describing as possible. In the pauperized districts 
the whole mass of the labouring population might be deemed medical 
paupers ; no effort was made to restrain an undue reliance on gratuitous 
aid ; and in some districts any of the labourers, who thought fit to apply 
for the assistance of the parochial surgeon, did so by calling at his 
house, and requiring his services with as little hesitation as if they had 
intended to reward him for his professional skill and care." 

Persons in good circumstances, who would have scorned paro- 
chial relief in any other shape, did not hesitate to apply to the 
parish doctor equally with the pauper who received relief in 
♦' bread-money.'* The contract being for an indefinite number, 
no spcific charge made its appearance in the parochial »ccount8| 
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and thus> one of the most insidious forms in which pauperism can 
make its encroachments was allowed freely to develope itself. 
Under the new arrangement the surgeon enters into a contract 
with the medical officers for attendance and medicine to sick 
" paupers." The eflfect has been at once to restore to a depend- 
ence on their own resources/ the large class, who formerly ob- 
tained gratuitous medical relief at the expense of the parish. 
Medical men have in many instances objected to offer their ser- 
vices by tender ; but this has been done because the elements on 
which remuneration depends are better understood by them than 
by a Board of Guardians. They are thus left to suggest the 
reward to which they consider their services will entitle them. 
The Boards of Guardians are not called upon to accept the lowest 
tender ; and there can be little doubt, but that, in the great majo- 
rity of cases, professional skill and good private character will 
frequently over-balance the smaller advantages of a slight saving 
in this department of Union expenditure. The tender of the 
surgeon, whom the Droxford Board of Guardians selected, was 
£40 higher than that of another gentleman [7,101]. In the 
course of a few years there is little doubt but that the cost of 
medical relief in every Union will have been so accurately de- 
fined and settled as to enable the guardians at once to select 
(which, indeed, they may at present do) the medical men in 
whose general skill and humanity they have most confidence, with- 
out requiring a tender; though even tenders are advantageous, as 
a professional man who has private practice in a particular district 
can afford to attend to the poor at a cheaper rate than a person 
whose practice lies beyond the district. But it is evident that 
this time has not yet arrived. Colonel A'Court stated to the 
Committee [8,822—3] that, in a large Union in Wiltshire, the 
tenders, at so much per case, varied from 2s. to 10^., being re- 
spectively 2^., 3s,, bs. 6rf., and 10^. In the adjoining district 
tenders were made at 3,y. 6d. and 5^. per case ; but the sum being 
limited, the medical man who had agreed to attend for 3^. 6c/., 
said that his annual charge should never exceed £50, whilst the 
gentleman who had offered to attend for 5*., stated that his 
annual charge would not exceed £42. 

But whatever may be the case with regard to the medical men, 
(and, if they have been injured by the change, time will soon work 
the remedy,) the poor have been highly benefited by the new 
medical arrangements. Mr. Raper, being asked [3,178] if the 
system of medical relief is satisfactory in the Westhampnett 
Union, says : — 

" I believe it to be so. The coyrse whjch 5s adopted to guard against 
its being ineffectual is this ; we bav« five ^istri^t-surgepns and P»e fg? 
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the house ; the district-surgeon idatces a return every Monday, which is 
the Board-day, of the cases which have been brotight under his notice ; 
that return is on the Monday given to the relieving officer, with direc- 
tions to visit every person and every family named in the list^ to ascer- 
tain whether their wants have been attended to, and whether they have 
any complaint to make of the surgeon, and he brings back that return 
on the following Monday, on which he makes his report." 

The object to be attained is to secure to the poor, when in 
sickness, the same advantages which their richer neighbours 
enjoy. Under the old system there were no eflfectual means of 
ensuring this ; and the attendance was far less strict under the 
parochial officers than under the new Poor Law, where the re- 
lieving officers, the overseers, the guardians, assistant-commis- 
sioners, and Central Board, are prepared to enforce the greatest 
promptitude and consideration. The Medical Report Book is 
required to be kept by the medical officer for the purpose of 
securing his vigilance, and it shows at once the attention paid to 
any individual case. In some instances the Central Board have 
required the dismissal of the medical officer for neglect of duty, 
which alleged neglect would formerly not have been considered 
at all in such a light. Complaints have even been made of the 
severity of the Board, but it is important, in establishing a new 
system, to mark out its plan in the strongest outlineis, and the 
effect has been to place the medical attendance of the poor upon 
a more improved and humane footing. Mr. Raper's evidence 
shows the nature of the attendance in the Westhampnett Union :— 

'^ If the head of a family, a male labourer or his wife, or any of his 
diildren are ill, an application is made to the relieving officer for an 
order on the surgeon of his district ; the relieving offleer is directed to 
state, ou the order which he gives, whether the pauper is in a situation 
to go to the surgeon, or whether the surgeon should visit him at his 
own home ; that is, supposing a man has received an injury in cutting 
his hand, and is not incapacitated from walking: that order is given 
by way of loan till the following Monday ; on the following Monday 
the applicant's name appears in the appfication book ; the case is in- 
quired into, and the order so given to the surgeon is either allowed or 
disallowed, as the Board of Guardians think fit. 

" Supposing it should be disallowed ?— Then, I believe, the surgeon 
is not paid for his first visit, or any visit he previously made. 

" Are there any instances of that order being disallowed ?— I tliink 
I may say with safety, that, from the commencement of the Union, it 
has never been the case in six cases." [3,298 — 30.] 

A letter was introduced to the Committee [5,202], written by 
Mr. Butler, a magistrate, father of the Rev. Mr. Butler of 
Soberton, complaining that '' persons who fall sick are unable 
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to be relieved till the relieving officer returns, and that the re- 
lieving officer visiting that parish only twice a-week, persons lAay 
fall sick, and be exposed to great suffering before he returns. 
Such a complaint, if well founded, would have proved nothing 
niore than a local deficiency, which it is the great end of the 
Central Board to remedy ; but in: this case there does not appear 
to have been ground for the accusation. The evidence of a medical 
officer of the Droxfbrd Union, who had been dismissed by the 
Board for inattention in the case of a pauper, shows this to be the 
fact :— 

*' You do not think that they were in any way neglected during the 
time that you were medical adviser ? — Certainly not. 

'^ Had they as great facility of coming to you in cases of emergency, 
as they had before the change of the law ? — ^I made it a rule never to 
wait for the relieving officer 4 if the patient came to me, and I found 
that he wanted immediate attendance, I gave the attendance that he 
required, and told the individual to apply for an order from the relieving 
officer as soon as possible. 

'* Did the Board of Guardians know that that was your practice? — 
I believe that they did.'* [6,438—40.] 

The same practice appears, from the evidence of Mr. Butt, the 
relieving officer, to have prevailed in the Petworth Union : — 

** Did you receive any instructions tliatMnade it difficult for you to 
give the poor who might be sick an order for medical assistance ?— * 
Quite the reverse : our doctor agreed with me ; he said, * I shall never 
stop for your orders, because you may be away at a distance $ before I 
can get the order from you, a person may be dead.^ 

'^ Are you not aware that, besides yourself, the parish officers and 
churchwardens and overseers, and any magistrate, would have the power 
to grant an order for medical relief in cases of emergency? — Yes, I 
am." [2,364—5.] 

In the Westhampnett Union it is not the practice to vest so 
much discretionary power in the surgeon [3,189], and the prin- 
ciple is a sound one ; but the relieving officer, as stated above, 
gives orders for medical relief, and in a case of emergency, the 
overseer. In this Union there are six medical officers, five for 
the five districts into which it is divided, and one who attends 
solely to the workhouse, visiting it daily, whether there is sickness 
in it or not, and inspecting every room in the house once a-week 
[3,179]. The advantages of medical relief are afforded on a 
scale whidi might be condemned by some as too indiscriminate ; 
but the anxiety of the guardians to attend promptly to the wantd 
of the poor does noi prevent them from subsequently exercising 
some check in ord^r to avoid the mischief of encouraging medic«d 
pauperism:-— *^* 
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'* With reference to medical treatment ; supposing the wife of an 
able-bodied man, with an average family, and receiving average wage:;, 
were to be sick, and he were to apply for an order for a doctor, would 
that order be given him by the relieving officer? — Immediately. 

" Then the case would be inquired into at the next meeting of the 
Board of Guardians? — Certainly. 

*' Would that order be confirmed or be disallowed in that particular 
6ase? — Confirmed. 

•* The man being an able-bodied man at work for average wages, 
and with an average family ? — Certainly. 

" The man being at work? — Yes; and he would be allowed, sup- 
posing the assistance to be asked on his wife's expected confinement ; 
the relieving officer would be directed to give him an order for a surgeon 
to attend in that case. 

*' Is not that giving relief to able-bodied men out of the workhouse ? — 
Yes, it is. 

" You do not consider that an exception to the general rule laid 
down by the Commissioners ? — We conceive it to be a case of sickness, 
under which they are justified in making the allowance ; I have in my 
hand an abstract of the application and report-book of the Union. 

'' And supposing it were a child instead of a wife that was sick, 
would the labourer have an order for the doctor in that case ? — Imme- 
diately. 

•' Then, I presume it is not the practice at all in your Union for any 
of the labouring classes to provide themselves with medical assistance?-— 

yes, many of them* 

*' Those whose wages are above the average? — ^Yesyjind who have 
not a large family. 

*^ And are those the cases you have alluded to when you said, in 
some cases the order for the doctor was disallowed ? — Certainly. 

'* Is the assistant-commissioner aware of the practice of your Board 
in giving these orders for medical assistance ? — Certainly. 

" He does not disapprove of them ? — I have never heard him. 

" And you have no reason to believe that the Board above have ? — 

1 have no reason to believe they have. 

" In the case I put to you of the wife of an able-bodied man being 
ill, I understand the order for the doctor is given ; is that application 
followed up by an application for relief, for meat, or bread, or any of 
those things necessary in consequence of her illness ? — If, in the report 
from the surgeon, he recommend, in the column for remarks, that 
particular nourishment should be afforded, the relieving officer is in- 
structed tq procure immediately such articles as the doctor thinks neces- 
sary." [3,396—410.] 

But whatever the practice adopted lu the various Unions, there 
is no variation as to the treatment which the poor r«ceive when 
once on the medical oflScer'slist; and the humane intentions of the 
new law, in reference to this point, seem to have been carried 
most gucpessfuUy into opration. Some striking cases in propf of 
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this will be foundin the section respecting workhouses ; but the sick 
are treated with equal humanity and consideration at their own 
homes. The following extracts are from the evidence of Mr. 
Smith, formerly a medical officer in the Droxford Union : — 



cc 



Every comfort which you thought necessary was at once adminis- 
tered upon your order ? — Certainly it was, and I think with greater 
facility than under the old law. 

" And that whether in the workhouse or out of the workhouse? — I 
consider so. 

" Did it, in the course of your practice, occur to you to find it neces- 
sary to advise very nourishing diet to out-door paupers ? — I always con- 
sidered that they had it ; I had no complaint to the contrary. 

'* Had they not occasionally very nourishing diet ? — Frequently, 
wine and so on. 

** And you should say, on the whole, that medical relief was ad- 
ministered more frequently than under the former system ? — Yes, par- 
ticularly as regards the out-door poor. 

" Then you think that the out-door medical attendance is as easily 
obtained and as well given, if not better given, than under the former 
system ? — Just as well ; and I had a greater facility in obtaining 
necessaries for the poor under the new system than under the old, be- 
cause there were printed forms sent to the relieving officer ; if the 
relieving officer was not there, I used to send it to the person that was 
accustomed to give it, and the relieving officer sanctioned it aflberwards. 

" And you ordered wine and meat ? — Wine and porter, and anything 
that was required. 

" And there was no check ever put upon those orders by the Board 
of Guardians ? — Never, to my knowledge ; I believe it was always 
facilitated.'' [6449-56.] 

In the Petworth Union, according to Mr. Daintry, the clerk to 
the Union, who is not altogether satisfied with the new law, the 
medical arrangements are characterized by great kindness and 
humanity : — 

" Is it the custom, in cases of fever or of sickness in the workhouse, 
for the medical attendant to order wine and nourishing diet? — Cer- 
tainly it is, and it is allowed by the express order of the Commissioners. 

" Take the case of men who have not been paupers ; if a fever 
breaks out in the parish, and four or five families are seized with it, 
would the medical man be directed to attend them, if the families were 
in want? — Certainly he would. 

** Would the Board of Guardians direct wine and other things to be 
sent to them, although they had not been previously in the habit ot 
receiving relief? — Certainly." [942-4.] 

There have, notwithstanding, been complaints of the inefficiency 
of medical attendance, and even of positive neglect ; but they 
appear to rest upon misconceptions and groundless assertions, and 
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in several instances are to be traced to the excitement oeeasiotled 
by the agitation of the *' busy " benevolent. But, under any circum* 
stances, the Droxford Board of Guardians (which was the scene of 
one benevolent gentleman's operations) are blameless; for, during 
the prevalence of the influenza, a resolution was passed, directing 
the medical officer not to wait for orders from the relieving officer, 
but to visit the sick when called upon, at his own discretion. 
Several applications for nourishing diet were, however, refused, but 
never except upon a just consideration of the case. A woman, 
named Knight, applied in one instance [10762] for a little meat, 
but the Board refused. '^ They found ihe man was earning 11^, 
a-week, and the son 4s,; their income was about 16«. or 17^. 
a-week." [10763.] There occurred but one case, during this 
period of sickness, in which a family was oflFered the workhouse 
because the head of it was temporarily incapable of continuing at 
work. This was in the case of a man named Reeves ; and the 
reason for adopting this course is thus stated by Mr. Hayden, 
the relieving officer : — 

*' Because he was a worthless character, a lazy character ; and if 
I had given him 50 lbs. of nrntton, he would never have done any work 
until they bad consumed it. Mr, Bulbeok said, after I had given him 
pome relieft that if I went the following evening I should not see any 
of it left, — that they would sit and eat as long as they had any. The 
fact is that there is no management at the house." 

This man does not seem undeserving of the character given to 
him by the relieving officer. He is a specimen of a class whose 
habits exhibit, in a striking light, the evil tendencies of the late 
system. That class, we trust, is fast becoming extinct under the 
dispauperizing influence of the Amendment Act ; but, as Reeves 
(a person in whose behalf the sympathy of the opponents of 
Poor- Law improvement has been strongly enlisted) embodies, in 
perfection, sorde of the most marked characteristics of the evil 
principles and practices which they would perpetuate, he is hot 
undeserving of notice in this place. Mr. Stares being under 
examination, he is asked : — 

** Do you know a man of the name of Reeves, who has a wife and 
large family, who has been able to work very little since Christmas, and 
to whom relief has been latterly denied ? — I have known him a pauper 
the^e 20 ye^rs upon the poor-books, 

** His two boys earn, between them, 4*. 6d. a-week ; and, except for 
that, and 2^. 6d. given to them for the last eight or nine weeks, by the 
Rev. Mr. Daintry, would not the family have been in a very destitute 
eondition ? — I think not, 

*^ What do you know of that man?— A great deal has been said 
ibout tbifl mau ; and I know that be has« ev«r aiace I r^menjber bimt 
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been tk pauper upon the parishi that is 20 years ; he is not, strictly 
speaking', an ag^ricultqral latx)ur€r $ he was bred a millwright, and had 
considerable property lefl him, at least to the amount of 100/. or 200Z., 
which he chose to spend every farthing of; and ever since that time he 
has been upon the poor-books. While he could get a few shillings 
from the parish, no work would he do; but he would eke out thaf, 
rather than work. We have repeatedly urged him to go into the poor- 
house befor« the new law came into operation. We frequently took 
one or two or three of his children into the house : the consequence 
was, in a few days, the wife would come and get them out again ; 
then, the following Board-day, application would be made for them to 
the overseers, stating that they are starving, and cannot live. We took 
the children in again : perhaps they would remain a short time. They 
would come in naked, and we clothed them ; and we went on at this 
rate ; and it was stich a difficult thing to know how to manage this 
family, that we did not know what to do with them ; we wanted them 
to go into the former house; we were witling to take them in. No 
person ever saw such a wretched hovel as the place in which they lived 
and slept; it could not be more than 10 feet or 11 feet square, with no 
bricks and no floor at all, but a mud*floor. The wife is the most 
indolent and filthy woman I ever saw in my life : I should really say 
that^a gipsy's camp was much cleaner than their house, and that the 
children of a gipsy never appeared more dirty than those children< 
The case hhs often been mentioned by me to the rector of the parish| 
Mr. Colpoys, and to Mr. Daintry, the curate of Shadwell, and also to 
Mr. White, a clergyman residing opposite my house, but who has no 
church ; and the reason I mention Mr. Wnite's name is, because he 
has been constantly assisting them. Those gentlemen have invariably 
stated to me that, thoujjh they continued to relieve them, they are quite 
sure that it would be to the man's interest to go into the house, and 
that then the children might be brought up to be useful members of 
society ; but, if they remain with their parents, I am quite sure that 
they must be paupers as long as they live. Those clergymen quite 
agree with me in opinion ; they state, — * Really, Richard continues to 
come to us, and begging and praying; one gives him 2^. 6c?., and 
another Is. ; and we know it is wrong,' they say : and, while they con- 
tinue to give it, the family will never go into the house. Mr. Daintry 
came to the Board, about a fortnight ago, and he said, ' Really* I am 
sorry to say that Richard has been to me ^gain» and I gave him 
2^, 6d, ; ' and I said, ' Sir, you must see the impropriety of this, be« 
Oaqse you have often admitted to me that it would be much better for 
the man and his family to be in the house.' * Well,' he saicj, * I admit 
that : I will go and tell him what the decision of the Board is, that he 
must go into the house.' 

** Since that time you have heard nothing from him ?— I do not 
think we have. He gets a few shillings from one and another ; and 
when that is spent he applies to the Board, and we offer him the work- 
house. The man tells me his wife will not go ; and I said, ' You ought 
to be master ; ' and he said, * I am not, sir ; ' and I said, * You 9^0^14 
9iake her go,' " [7837--40.] 
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In a case of this description^ private charity is most pernicious ; 
and the application of the workhouse-test is the only means of 
effecting a moral improvement. We owe it to the diffusion of 
sound-principles on the subject of pauperism that the propriety 
of such a course is almost universally acknowledged. Mr. Dain- 
try, the clergyman, has at length given up Reeves to the Board 
of Guardians, who alone have the means of renovating his cha- 
racter and habits. Mr. Hayden says :— 

** Mr. Daintry came, on Reeves's behalf, to Droxford, to see me, and 
stated 'that he had been relieving him, 1 think he said to the amount of 
2s, 6d. a-week ; and I said, * You are very foolish, sir, for so doing.' 
He said, * Really, I do not know what to do ; Richard is always pes- 
tering me.' I then said, * Perhaps, sir, you will see the Board : they 
are now sitting ; ' and he said, * No, I will not ; ' and I said, * You had 
better ; I had rather you would ; then they will explain to you why 
they do not give him more relief.' He accordingly went in ; and 
what the conversation was I cannot say ; but, when he came out, he 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied." [10,669.] 

In another case, Mr. Hayden, the relieving oflBcer, had gjven, 
under the direction of the surgeon, an order for meat to a sick 
person ; but it was discovered afterwards that the applicant was 
the possessor of some land, and the Board disallowed the relief. 
The following cases of neglect were brought forward by Mr. Brock ; 
and we place in the context the explanations of the Union officers; 
Admitting that cases of hardship might occur, yet still Mr. Brock 
would fail in showing that they were the necessary consequence of 
the provisions of the amended system, ^which, he must be aware, 
are studiously framed to prevent neglect. They would, in that 
case, be attributable to local error ; and it would be the duty of 
the Assistant Commissioner to correct the evil, and again place 
the administration of the Board in a proper course. 



Rev. Mr. Brock. 

" ThomasToogood applied three 
times for medical aid durino: sick- 
ness, without any attention being 
paid to his application. He at- 
tempted to return to his work be- 
fore he received medical advice, 
and the consequence was, he was 
laid up a^ain for a month. Had 
his case been * properly and punc- 
tually' attended to in the first place 
he might have been saved much 
suffering. 



Officers of Union, 

" Thomas Toogood states that 
he was ill nearly five weeks : Mr. 
Pearman, his master, paid him, 
for the first week he was ill, his 
full wages ; and that he received 
also, from the relieving officer; two 
gallons of bread and two pounds 
of mutton ; that, the four follow- 
ing weeks, he also received from 
the relieving officer flour and mo- 
ney amounting to 1/. 17^. -Sjd, 
being Is. bhd. more than he would 
have received from bis master bad 
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"Widow Woodman, in the foreist, 
applied twice for medical attend- 
ance during severe illness : she 
was never visited at all. Had 
this case been properly examined, 
a poor aged widow, of nearly four- 
score years, living solitary, would 
not have been exposed to the 
wretchedness of having no person 
to attend on her bed of sickness, 
and to the threatened danger of 
dying alone. I can bear testimony 
to the fact of her having been for 
several days without any assistance 
but jthat which was supplied by the 
casual attendance of her neigh- 
bours. Her case having been un- 
noticed, when she got unexpectedly 
better, no suitable diet, under dis- 
tressing weakness^ was supplied 
except from private sources. It is 
not surprising that, having applied 
in vain for medical attendance, this 
poor woman should have been dis- 
couraged from making her wants 
known any further; she accord- 
ingly submitted to her lot in 
silence. 

" The wife of Thomas Baker 
applied twice for assistance in se- 
vere illness : medicine was sent, as 
it was in the other cases, but no 
attendance was given ; and, in 
consequence, another medical man 
was called in, who, when he first 



he been working the whole time ; 
that he was perfectly satisfied 
with the amount he received from 
the parish ; that he received me- 
dicines from Mr. Lovekin during 
the first week, and in about 10 
days he went to work again, when 
at night he was taken much worse, 
and Mr. Lovekin was sent for, 
who came to see him, and attended 
him every day during his illness, 
and that he was perfectly satisfied 
with his treatment. — Extract of 
Letter. 

" Widow Woodman receives 2^. 
and half a gallon of bread weekly ; 
has a house to live in, with garden 
and orchard attached, rent free, 
for her life. The relieving: officer 
states that no application was 
made to him on her behalf, and 
therefore could not know her 
wants. Mr. L. J. Lovekin also 
states that he knew nothing about 
her : if she had sent twice he must 
have seen her, from the nature of 
his arrangements. 



" The wife of Thomas Baker : 
The relieving ofticer states that 
Thomas Baker keeps a cow and 
rents a nieadow ; that he and his 
son earn 19.9. per week, cons tan t]y« 
— Mr. L. J. Lovekin states that 
he knew Thomas Baker was not 

I 
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fiaw her, did not expect her to re- 
cover. I should think it cannot 
be disputed that these cases (which 
I might easily multiply) prove that 
suffering has been endured from 
want of ^proper and punctual' 
attendance ; and your officers are 
not to be blamed. I have good 
reason to believe that, at the time 
most of the cases occurred, the 
medical man you employ was un- 
wearied in his exertions ; but, had 
there been a greater number of 
officers engaged in visiting and 
relieving the poor, much of their 
misery would have been alle- 
viated. 

*' William Hoare was promised 
mutton by the relieving officer, but 
never had it during his illness. 



entitled io parochial medical aid, 
for the reasons above stated. 



*^ Lewington had one gallon of 
bread allowed him to support a 
family of seven persons for four 
days. 



'' Eliza Sandall, a widow and a 
cripple, 82 years of age ; she made 
repeated and ineffectual applica- 
tions for medical aid during dan- 
gerous illness. 

** State to whom she made re- 
peated applications ? — To the 
medical officer. 

"Did she see him herself?—^ 
She had an order from the relieving 
officer in the first instance. 

" To Mr. Lovekin ?— Yes. 

*« When was this ?— This oc- 



'* William Hoare : The relieving 
officer states that William Hoare 
never applied to him for meat; 
that he receives, weekly, \s. 6c{. 
and one gallon of bread ; and that 
he resides close to the place where 
the poor are paid. 

'* John Lewington : The re- 
lieving officer states that John 
Ltcwington received relief, of 
8^. ^d. weekly, for some months, 
for his wife, previous to the com- 
mencement of this quarter ; and, 
in the fourth week of the quarter, 
he gave him 6s» 2d,; and the 
Board ordered him relief of 4^. 
and bread 8;. lO^d. during his 
illness^ which he received for three 
weeks, being the time he was ill. 

*' Eliza Sandall : The relieving 
officer states, [that her daughter 
applied for additional relief, which 
was granted, making her weekly 
pay 2«. 6d. and half a gallon of 
bread ; that she has been bedrid- 
den for three years, and that she 
lives with a married, daughter. — 
Mr. L. J. Lovekin states, that 
when he called to inquire about 
her case, her daughter informed 
him that she had been bedridden 
these three years, and that, of her 
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curred during the prevalence of the 
influenza. 

" Was she afBicted with the in- 
fluenza? — ^Yes; she was so dan- 
gerously ill that her friends did 
not expect her to recover ; she got 
unexpectedly hetter, and was not 
visited till then, which was two or 
three weeks after she first applied. 

** Who were her friends ? — A 
daughter living with her of the 
name of Hammond. This case 
was represented to the Guardians, 
and they attempted to disprove it 
by what they called evidence ; I 
have nothing more to say about 
her, except that the applications 
were repeated four pr five times in 
the course of the week. 

" How far did she reside from 
the practitioner ? — Not quite two 
miles; a mile and a half; not more. 

" In what way did she make 
the application ? — Her daughter 
went twice ; I have got it down 
from her own statement. 

'* Did you examine the daugh- 
ter ?— Yes. 

'* And she told you she went 
four or five times i^ — ^The daughter 
herself went four times. 
. " You stated she had an order ? 
— ^Wilh respect to the order I am 
not quite sure ; she went directly 
to the medical officer and got 
medicine, but he did not come ; 
the complaint was non-attendance ; 
the daughter was anxious he 
should see her mother. 

** He sent medicine ? — Yes ; 
which is a very dangerous thing 
to do, I think, without seeing the 
patient. 

" Mrs. Hammond, of Budridge- 
lane, declares, that during her mo- 
ther's illness she went four times 
for Mr. Lovekln ; on Wednesday, 
February 1st, twice ; on Thursday 
again, when she saw him ; and on 
Saturday, when she again saw 



own accord, she should not have 
sent at all for him ; and it was not 
till she had been urged to do no 
four times by the clergyman that 
she did, previously telling him it 
was useless, no doctor could do 
her any good. He sent medicines, 
and did not go. 

" A letter has been produced 
by Mr. Brock, signed by her, re- 
specting the medical attendance 
upon her mother, Mrs. Sandall. 
I saw Mrs. Mary Hammond ion 
the 28th of April ; she states, that 
about three weeks ago last Friday, 
Mr. Brock came to her house to 
see her, but had never been before, 
and stated that Mr. Lovekin had 
said she did not care any thing 
about her mother during her ill- 
ness, when she said she had given 
her every attendance during her 
illness. Mr. Brock asked her, if 
she would sign a paper to that 
effect, or, * Are you afraid of Mr. 
Lovekin?' when she said, she was 
not afraid of Mr. Lovekin. Very 
soon after Mr. Trench came to her 
and read over a paper, and she 
signed it. 

" What is Mr. Trench?— The 
curate of Cardridge, part of the 
parish of Bishop's Waltham ; but 
she would not ha<re signed any 
such paper if Mr. Brock had not 
stated to her that Mr. Lovekin had 
said that she had neglected her 
mother, as she has nothing to say 
against Mr. Lovekin, as he always 
attended her very well; he had 
attended her during her confine- 
ment," [10,069,70; Mr. WyaWs 
Evidence^ 
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kim» and he promised to be at her 
house immediately; on Monday 
she sent by a neighbour again, 
and he never came, but sent her 
medicine. The reason that she 
sent for the doctor was, that her 
mother was very bad, and she did 
not know what to do with her, and 
she and all the neighbours thought 
she was likely to die'; and it is 
very false that she would not have 
sent for the doctor unless the 
clergyman had urged her ; she 
wonders how Mr. Lovekin could 
say that she ever said that, as the 
only time that he had ever called 
since her mother's illness nothing 
at all was said. about the clergy- 
man, except that Mr. Lovekin 
asked if he had visited her mother 
during her illness. — Mary Ham- 
Tiiond, Signed in our presence, 
who know that Mrs. Hammond 
sent for the doctor of her own ac- 
cord. — Sarah Stone^ Rebecca Mor- 
ganr 

Mr. Brock's investigation into the cases of medical neglect does 
not afford very strong grounds for making alterations in this 
department of the amended system^ which has received the most 
anxious attention of the Commissioners. Last year they endea- 
voured to ascertain the effect of the medical arrangements in each 
Union; and they transmitted to the several Boards a series of 
questions calculated to elicit the desired information. The results 
of those queries are satisfactory, and the superiority of the present 
system of medical relief is placed beyond a doubt. Numerous 
testimonies as to its efficacy may be found in the Second Annual 
Report. 

On the subject of medical relief, the Commissioners have looked 
beyond the mere emergencies of each case ; but, on this point, 
their views again unfortunately differ from those entertained by 
Mr. Sockett, who is of opinion that the parish should provide 
gratuitous medical relief for all the labouring population within 
it [339]. They have endeavoured to diminish the number of 
those whose independence Mr. Sockett w^ould undermine by the 
proffered assistance of the parish. Mr. Sockett thinks it " quite 
a mockery to propose a medical club to a man who has not shoes 
to his feet." [302. J The Conmiissioners say, in their Second An- 
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nual Report, in allusion to medical relief, " It is well known that 
this form of relief is accepted with less repugnance than any other, 
though it operates as an easy introduction to further applications 
on less pressing emergencies." They do not, however, think that 
the attempt to aspire at independence is a *' mockery," hut state 
that they have endeavoured " to place within reach of the labourer 
the means of averting from himself and his family the degradation 
of a return to pauperism, as well during sickness as during health." 
They feel persuaded that this end may be attained by mpans of 
*' Independent Sick-Clubs." The tendency of the amended sys- 
tem is to convert paupers into independent persons ; and the object 
of the Commissioners is to prevent their being again reduced to 
their former state by sickness or other similar casualty. Dr. Kay, 
the Assistant Commissioner for Suffolk and Norfolk, remarks, in 
his report to the Commissioners (published in their Second An- 
nual Report), that 'Mhe gradual disallowance of out-door medical 
relief may require the exercise of greater prudence than the re- 
moval of other forms of out-door relief; but experience and reason 
alike prove that this form of dependence is unnecessary and inju- 
rious. That it is unnecessary, is proved by the speedy substitution 
of independent medical clubs for the parochial contracts, wherever 
the Poor Law Amendment Act has been a certain period in ope- 
ration, showing how fertile the population is in resources when its 
energies are not impaired by the luckless interference of ill- 
administered relief." The working of an " Independent Sick- 
Club," established according to the regulations issued by the 
Commissioners, is at once easy and simple. They remark : — " It 
is found practically that, for a regular annual payment from each 
of the labouring families in a district, not exceeding in amount 
what a labourer can spare from his wages (an amount which vo- 
luntary kindness and charity will perhaps often supply), a medical 
man, residing in the district, will undertake to attend on the 
labourer and his faijiily during sickness, whenever it may occur. 
An institution, founded on this principle, supplies in detail the 
means of providing, as heretofore, medical aid by contract, with 
this difference, that the money is in the one case paid voluntarily 
by the person who seeks for the advantage, while in the other it 
is taken compulsorily from the pockets of the rate-payers." The 
following gratifying proof of the sound views which the Commis- 
sioners have taken, as to the elasticity of the English labourer, 
when his energies are permitted to have fair play, is extracted 
from Colonel A* Court's evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee : — 

*^ Have you any self-supporting dispensaries in your district ? — One, 
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which has succeeded admirably, in North Wiltshire, in Crickdale. 
Taking the father of the family as one, the woman as one, and all the 
children as one, there are as many as 1,9.80 members of this particular 
dispensary. 

^^ What does the medical man undertake to do ? — ^They go, as a 
matter of course, to him, and they are attended as independent indi- 
viduals ; they are not pauperized. But I wish to state that, with this 
club, they have a second society, a sort of benefit society ; for every 
farthing a- week that a man subscribes in health he has 1^, a- week in 
the time of sickness, for three months, provided the number of farthings 
does not exceed nine. The yeonlen and gentlemen of the county and 
in the neighbourhood, by private subscriptions, carry him on for 
another three months ; so that a man need never be a pauper, let his 
illness last only for that period, six months. 

For a subscription of how much ? — ^I think it is 6^. Those two 
institutions are separate ; but I believe that they will not allow a man 
to belong to the medical club that does not belong to the other society. 

Are the rules of the club promulgated ? — ^Yes ; this is the report that 
they made lately : — ' We are happy to find, by the first report of* the 
Victoria Medical Institution of Crickdale and its neighbouring villages, 
that the institution has been attended with great success, and that the 
benefits derived to the free members, during a period of more than 
ordinary illness, have proved very effective, and are gratefully acknow- 
ledged. This society extends its fostering care over 16 parishes ; the 
total number of members, including children, being 2,930; patients 
attended during that year, 1,923. There has been paid to tl^e sur- 
geons of the establishment, during that period, 209/. 11«. 2(f. ; and a 
balance of 134/. remains in hand.' That was the operation of this 
institution last year. 

'' Do you know what is the amount of weakly subscription by the 
poor ? — ^I put up the wrong paper ; but I believe it is not very different 
from that which I have : the one is taken from the other. The annual 
subscription shall be on the following scale : — * 2s, a-year for every 
person above the age of 16 ; 2s, a-year, each, for a man and his wife ; 
1^. a-year for one or two children under 16; and 2s, a-year for any 
greater number of children under 16 ; so that 6^. a-year Will include 
the largest family.' This is the regulation of a medical club in the ad- 
joining district, in Wootton Bassett, and I believe the terms to be the 
same as the terms of the club to which I have referred. 

** The number of members of that society is about 2,000? — Yes. 

'* Is that in an agricultural district ?•—« Yes. 

'' Then the greater number of the members of that society must be 
agricultural labourers? — ^T'hey are." [88^40 — 47.] 

Mr. Smith, formerly one of the medical officers of the Droxford 
Union, bears testimony to the beneficial and dispauperizing effects 
of the independent medical clubs in that pauperized district : — 

" You are not aware of cases of labourers, who formerly would have 
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been relieved at the expense of the parish, pajdng for their own medical 
relief, either by means of clubs or otherwise? — Many have come to me 
who were on the list before. 

" Now paying themselves? — They have come, and they are pre- 
scribed for, and they pay for what they have. If I am not at home, 
my assistant prescribes for them, and they pay for what they have, and 
we take no notice of it. I had a great many midwifery cases, which 
made it very heavy formerly.** [6567 — 68.] 
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§ 4. — The Aged and Infirm. 

In the excellent address of the Rev. Mr, Clive, the rector of 
Solihull^ which he wrote for the use of the poor of his parish and 
the overseers of the neighbourhood^ he says : — 

*' A mistake that has arisen is, that it is the wish of the Guardians 
to drive old people into the workhouse. This is not the case ; they 
may continue to be relieved at home as heretofore ; nor during the 
times I have attended the Board of Guardians' meeting have I seen 
any disposition to treat them harshly. The only difference they will 
find is, that relief will be administered to them all equally and uniformly, 
according to their wants and infirmities ; and not, as has been too 
often the case, liberally to those who could make out a plausible tale, 
and sparingly, or not at all, to others.*' 

There is abundant testimony in the 22 Reports of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the improved condition of the aged and 
infirm poor under the new law. Mr. Sockett admits, that 
" the aged and infirm are as well off as they were before the new 
Poor Law came into operation" [9]. But Mr. Brock says, '^ I think 
there are one or two instances that might be mentioned in the 
parish in which the aged poor are not as well off as they were 
before." [6242.] Mr. Butler's reply, on being asked if the old 
people were better off now than before, is as follows : — 

*' I should say, as regards my own parish, that some are much in the 
same condition ; I am not aware of any that are better off; but 1 arn 
aware of some that are not so well off as under the old system ; I could 
produce several instances of old men, of excellent character, who are 
not so well off under the present system as they were under the old ; 
cases of decided hardship.'' [5016.] 

The Rev. Mr. Watkins, rector of Rumboldwick, in the West- 
hampnett Union, is of opinion that the condition of the aged and 
infirm poor in his parish is '^ not by any means so good as it was 
before the new law came into operation." [15,161.] The grounds 
on which he forms this opinion are thus stated : — 

** Under the new law the out-door relief given to them was consi- 
derably reduced ; before the new law came into operation, an aged 
couple received as out-door relief 7s. a-week ; under the new law it 
was reduced to 5^. a-week ; a single man or woman received 4«, 
a-week ; that was reduced to 2s, 6rf.'* [15,162.] 
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Having thus given the opinions of the opponents of the amended 
system in the Jretworth, Droxford, and Westhampnett Unions, 
we shall endeavour to ascertain their accuracy by a reference to 
other witnesses. 

To commence with the Westhampnett Union, where Mr. Wat- 
kins states the condition of the aged poor is deteriorated, what are 
the facts as detailed by Mr. Raper, the clerk to the Board, who is 
necessarily better acquainted with its proceedings than any other 
individual ? — 

*' With reference to the aged and infirm, have you been in the habit 
of giving them relief out of the house ? — Certainly. 

" Have you ordered them into the house on any occasions, refusing 
them relief out of it? — ^The order to an aged or infirm person to come 
into the house has been an exception; the general rule has been togiye 
the relief out. 

•* What was the state of things in that respect before the new Poor 
Law came into operation ? — The allowances to the aged and infirm 
have been, generally speaking, increased since the Union. 

" With regard to going into the house or not? — I think there have 
been less aged and infirm ordered into the house since the Union than 
previously." [3165 — 68.] 

In the parish of GrafFham, in the same Union, the payments 
made to aged persons under the old law are stated by Mr. Sadler 
' to have been as follows : — 

** By reference to the poor-book I will describe the former payments ; 
the former allowance to this same couple, who now receive 5^. a-week, 
was 2s, a-week ; the widow woman who now receives 2s. 6d, a-week 
used to receive 1^. a-week ; and the single man, who now receives 
2s. 6d.y used to receive 2; . 

** Then in the parish of GrafFham the payment to the aged appears 
. to have increased ? — Doubled, exactly." [17,503, 4.] 

In the Petworth Union, the state of the aged and infirm poor 
appears to have been accurately described by Mr. Sockett ; but 
the advantage of having their cases dealt with by a body acting 
upon uniform principles, instead of by individuals actuated by 
selfish or prejudiced views, is one which is conferred by Ihe 
new law. The extracts from the evidence of Mr. Ellis, Mr. 
Butt, and Mr. Foard, each of whom is rather unfavourable to 
the regulations of the amended system, all relate to the Pet- 
worth Union : — 

•* How has it (the new law) affected the aged and infirm ?— The 
aged are taken care of now in their own parish the same as they were 
before the Union. 

** Have many of the aged and infirm been removed into the 
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workhouses?— Very few ; not more than we had before the Union.** 
[849, 9 ; Mr. Foard.] 

'^ Upon the aged and infirm paupers what do you think has been the 
effect of the Act ? — I should think that they are full as well off, and 
perhaps better, than they were before. 

^< Do they, receive out-door relief? — ^Yes, mostly; and if I migiit 
be allowed to say, that is one of the arguments that I make use of 
when I ask that we may have the discretion with respect to the 
labourers with large families. We have the discretion with respect to 
the aged, and therefore have used it, and enabled them to receive that 
comfort under this Poor Law that they had before, or perhaps more. 
[1490, 1.] 

*' You have stated that you consider the condition of the aged poor 
to be improved ; in what respect ? — I hardly stated that they were 
improved ; I said that they were as well off, if not better ; in the case 
of aged persons, we give them the choice, whether they will live out at 
a certain allowance, about 2s. 6d. a-week, or come into the old poor- 
house. If they have a child to live with, or any other person, they gene- 
rally take the 2s, 6d. idstead of coming into the poor-house. 

Was not that the condition of the poor before the Poor Law came 
into operation ? — ^Yes, the same. 

" Then in what way is their condition improved ? — I think that 
our allowance was rather more than was given by the parishes." 
[1629—31 ; Mr. Ellis.] 

** Have the aged and infirm received the same amount of comforts, 
or a greater amount of comforts ? — Greater ; more liberal. 

'' Has there been any severity exercised towards widows or children, 
or single women ? — Not in our Union, quite the reverse." [2664, 5 ; 
Mr. Butt.] 

The subjoined extracts from the evidence of Mr. Wooldridge 
and Mr. Harrison have reference to the Droxford Union : — 

" You have now described the condition of your labourers ; what 
do you think has been the effect of the law upon the aged and infirm 
people ? — We give them the same as we did before ; there is no dif- 
ference. 

'• Do you think their condition in any respect worse than it was 
before ? — Not at all worse. 

" What do you do as to entering the workhouse with regard to the 
aged and infirm ; do you oblige them to enter the workhouse, or do 
you give them an allowance out ? — We give them an allowance out. 

" Do you encourage their living with their friends, giving the allow- 
ance to them out, or do you press their going into the workhouse ? — 
Not the old people, we do not press." [6684 — 87 ; Mr. Woold- 
ridge.] 

" Are the aged and infirm generally aware, in your Union, that if 
they come for relief they are not obliged to go into the workhouse? 
— Yes, they know that ; but we have several old people since I have 
gone toWaltham have come in by preference ; they have heard that 
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they are betbr off in the workhouse than they could live out, and they 
wished to live in it. 

'* Have you any that are forced into the workhouse on account of the 
di^rence between the sum paid to them out of the workhouse, and the 
fiutn exjpended when they are in the workhouse ?— 'Not one.'^ [4120 ; 
Mr. Harnson.l 

On the introduction of the new law into the counties of Sussex 
and Hampshire the feelings of the labourers were 'greatly excited 
by an impression, that the aged and infirm were under no cir- 
cumstances to receive relief out of the workhouse. When they had 
had some experience as to the practical operation of the law their 
alarm subsided. Out-door relief to able-bodied labourers has 
ceased, and the tendency of this step is to advance this class of 
society. The opponents of the law generally endeavour to keep 
out of view the distinction made between infirm and able-bodied 
persons, and would wish it to be believed that the rule was in- 
variably applied to both. The facts of the case are thus broadly 
set forth in the evidence of Mr. Stares (Droxford Union) : — 

" Do you forct any of the aged persons to come into the workhouse 
against their inclinations ? — Never. 

^ '* When they wish it, you invariably give them relief out of the 
house ? — ^Yea ; ^ case of this kind may occur : a widower, or a widow, 
may want to go and hire a house ; the Board say it is inconsistent for 
them to hire a house at 1«. 6d, rent^ and get relief ; we say, * No, 
you must go into the workhouse.' If they live with their children or 
their friends> we never think of taking them into the house if they wish 
to remain out, unless we see that they are perfectly unable to maintain 
their own subsistence. 

** Unless you see, in fact, that they are attempting to practise an 
imposition upon you ? — Just so ; and then we say, as the test, * You 
shall come into the workhouse.' " [1660—^2.] 

In spite of the real benevolence of spirit displayed by the 
Boards of Guardians towards aged persons, Mr. Butler was not 
to be deterred from making out his case against the new law, and 
he produced the following as " instances of old men of excellent 
character who are not so well off under the present system as 
they were under the old ; cases of decided hardship." The sift- 
ing which these cases underwent in the course of the Inquiry is 
shown in the following parallel passages extracted from the evi- 
dence : 

Mr. Butler. Mr. Stares and Mr. Goldsmith, 

" I would specify the case of " A case was mentioned of a 

an aged couple of the name of 'person of the name of Bennett ; 

Bennett ; the wife is 72, and the he has a wife 72, and he is 76 

husband is 76; before the new years of age, and it was stated 
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Act came into operation, they had 
is. a- week allowed them by the 
parish; after the Act came into 
force, 2s. was deducted from their 
pay. The reason alleged for that 
deduction was, that he had a son 
in service in London, who ought 
to support his father. The con- 
sequence was, that the son agreed 
to pay 2;. a-week towards the 
maintenance of his father ; but, to 
my knowledge, the son had before 
this time paid his father's rent, 
which was £4. lOs. a-year. The 
son now says, that he cannot afford 
to pay the father's rent, and con- 
sequently they are in a much 
worse condition than they were 
before. The old man stated that 
he never suffered so much as he 
has done this winter ; he is a man 
of excellent character, and has 
brought up 11 children, I believe 
without any parochial assisfance. 
I would wish to add, that I con- 
sider this a hard case, because, pre- 
viously to the operation of the 
new Act, the agricultural labourers 
consider that their wages were not 
sufficient to allow them to lay up 
for old age, but they looked to the 
parish for a sort of legitimate pen- 
sion, in consequence of their not 
receiving sufficient wages to en- 
able them to lay up for old age." 
[5017 ; Mr. Butler.'] 

*' I can produce also the case 
of Richard White, aged 76 ; before 
the introduction of the new Poor 
Law he received 2$. a-week from 
the parish ; he is a widower ; this 
28. was taken off, and the reason 
alleged was, that his son, with 
whom he was living, was to keep 
him. His son is only an agricul- 
tural labourer, has a wife, and not 
in very strong health himself; I 
should say a man aged 50, but not 
in good health ; he is a carter ; 



that he had suffered much this 
winter, in consequence of his hav- 
ing under the old law 4^ . a-week 
allowed by the parish, of whieh, 
afler the new law came into force, 
2s. were taken off by the Board of 
Guardians ; on what account was 
that? — Because we considered that 
his son ought to support him, re- 
ceiving good wages, as he did; he 
had a situation in the Athenaeum 
club-house, in London, and was 
receiving £35 a-year, and his board 
and clothes, and we thought that 
he ought to allow something for 
his parents' support. 

'* When vou reduced his allow- 
ance, did vou know that he had a 
son in the Athenaeum receiving 
£35 a-year? — His pay was re- 
duced before I sat on the Board, 
but I understood that that was 
the reason that it was reduced." 
[8525,6; Mr, JGoldsmith.] 



" There is another case, of a 
person named Richard White ; do 
you know any thing about his 
case ? — I know him, 

^' His pay was taken off, was it 
not? — It was. 

" Why ?— It was taken off be- 
fore I was guardian. 

" Can you state any thing about 
the case of White ? — I know that 
it was the opinion of the Board of 
Guardians that his two sons ought 
to support him ; his two sons were 
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employed at 9s, and 10;. a-week ; 
they are both married, but they 
have neither of them any family." 
[3525-^30 ; Mr. GoldsmUh.} 

'* Do you know any thing of the 
circumstances of that case? — I 
know that he has another son be- 
sides this son, working in my vil- 
lage, who has 10;. a- week con- 
stant, and 40;. in the harvest ; he 
has a wife, with no family, who 
earns upon an average 2;. or 3;. 
a-week^ take the year through ; in 
short, he is in very comfortable 
circumstances as a labourer ; and 
I am quite certain that those men 
are very well able to support their 
father, and ought to do it. 

*' Can the old man earn any 
thing towards his own livelihood ? 
— I do not know what he could 
do.'' [7664, 5 ; Mr. Stares.'] 



I suppose his wages may be 9;. 
or 10;. a- week; I think 9«., but I 
am not certain. 

*' Has he any family? — Nx>, 
only a wife. This man's condition 
is much worse than it was before, 
because, though he was liviug 
with his son, and had 2;. a-week 
from his parish, I do tiot conceive 
that the old man could be kept in 
comfort much under 4;. a-week ; 
so that his son always, in some 
measure, contributed to his sup- 
port. This man lived 40 years in 
the service of one master ; I think 
that that is a pretty good testimony 
to his character. 

*^ Has he any other children 
besides this son ? — There is ano- 
ther son who lives in the parish, 
and is much in the same condi- 
tion ; I do not know all the parti- 
culars. 

" Is he likewise married ? — I 
cannot state ; the reason .why I 
look upon these as hard cases is 
this, because I consider that those 
men are entitled to a pension from 
their country, in the same way as 
men in higher ranks of life have 
pensions for not more important 
services.*' [5017—20 ; Mx.Butler.l 

The cases of White and Bennett were the only ones in the 
Droxford Union in which Mr. Butler was able to discover proofs 
of inattention to the necessities of the aged; but, on stricter ex- 
amination, these cases of ''decided hardship" exhibit none of the 
qualities which it is alleged characterizes them ; and, it is shown, 
that each of them was treated upon grounds with which Mr. 
Butler, though he blames the Guardians for their decision, was 
wholly unacquainted. After the production of these two Droxford 
cases he was unable to proceed further, but says, — " If I may be 
allowed to state, with respect to any other Union, I have a case of 
great hardship with respect to age belonging to the Fareham 
Union." [5025.] This is the case of a man, named Long, who 
was disallowed out-door relief, as he had a son in circumstances 
able to support him, or, at least, to do something towards his 
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maintenance. We do not believe that a want of humanity towards 
the aged is a distinguishing feature in the charact^ of English- 
men. If that were the case^ the protecting power which the new 
law places in the hands of magistrates^ any two of whom may 
obtain out-door relief for aged persons, would be without value. 
It has scarcely ever been necessary to have recourse to this pro- 
vision of the Act, the considerate spirit in which the Boards of 
Guardians perform their duties rendering it unnecessary. 



\ 
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§ 5. — ^The Workhouse. 

There cannot be any doiibt that the successful working of 
nearly every essential part of the amended system of administer- 
ing relief to the destitute depends upon the integrity with which 
the workhouse is employed as a test and measure* of destitution. 
Without such means were at hand^ every step towards ameliora- 
tion would be involved in uncertainty ; while a recourse to it ren- 
ders improvement easy and simple. The grand abuses of the 
old system originated in the abandonment of this test, which the 
43d of Elizabeth pointed out as essential, directing that the fund 
for the relief of the poor should be employed in setting them to 
work in the poorhouse or workhouse. But even in those districts 
where the law on this point was observed, ill-regulated principles 
of management produced the most mischiefVous consequences. 
The houses of industry in Norfolk and Suffolk exhibit glaring 
instances of the failure of the workhouse test when injudiciously 
applied. These establishments were intended for the reception 
of the destitute, and the setting of them to work with a view of 
deriving a profit from their labour. In some of these houses 
manufacturing operations were carried on; and in others land 
was rented and the inmates were employed in agricultural labour. 
Interests which never prosper but in the hands of private indivi- 
duals were expected to become productive ; notwithstanding the 
great majority of persons concerned were necessarily impelled to 
foster abuses out of which they could advance their own personal 
profit. The trades usually pursued were sack, linen, or cloth 
factories, or the manufacture of nets. The profits of the private 
dealer and the wages of the independent workmen were liable to 
unjust depreciation, for the operations of the houses of industry 
were not regulated by the eagerness of the demand, but would 
be most active when the markets were glutted. Workmen left, 
the private factory because there was a superabundant supply of 
the article which they were engaged in producing, and they en- 
tered into the house of industry to add still further to the over- 
stocking of the market. The balance by which the healthy state 
of the demand and supply could be regulated was thus destroyed. 
It is wonderful how the strong, clear sense of Defoe — the man who, 
in all real essentials of political philosophy, was more in advance 
of his age than any man who ever lived, excepting, perhaps, 
Hobbes, at whose fount he had drunk — it is delightful as well as 
wonderful to see Defoe, while all around him were scheming to 
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*' set the poor to work," proclaiming the great doctrine of leaving 
capital to do its own business. In his tracts *' Alms no Charity," 
he says, " Suppose now a workhouse for the employment of poor 
children sets them to spinning of worsted. For every skein of 
worsted these pX>or children spin there must be a skein the less 
spun by some poor person or family that spun it before." **^ To 
set poor people at work on the same thing that other poor people 
were employed on before, and at the same time not increase the 
consumption, is giving to one what you take away from another, 
enriching one poor man to starve another, putting a vagabond in 
an honest man's employment, and putting his diligence on the 
tenters to find out some other work to maintain his family." 
This was written in 1704; and yet in 1837 we have wise people 
clamouring for the duty of " providing work" for the poor. 
" Something must be done" — " Some plan must be devised." 
But such a system would be productive in the end of so great a 
complication of evils that they would in time necessarily work 
their own cure. The houses of industry, some of which were 
built in a style superior to the mansions of men of large fortune, 
are described by Dr. Kay (Second Annual Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, p. 155) as no longer resounding with the 
labours of pauper industry. The Stow-Hundred house (Suffolk) 
may be taken as a specin^en of the state of some of these esta- 
blishments: — . * 

" I found," says Dr. Kay, " 94 persons within its walls. I wan- 
dered through lofty and spacious rooms and halls, well lighted, clean, 
well ventilated, but almost untenanted. In the dining-hall the tables 
were arranged for the guests ; iu the chapel the benches were prepared 
for the worshippers. On every side I beheld an apparatus intended to 
produce some great result. The yards were surrounded by extensive 
workshops ; large rooms in the main building were filled with ma- 
chinery ; but the only busy thing in the establishment was the spider, 
which had spun its web on the spinning-wheels. There were two large 
enclosures without the building, without appropriation ; 18 acres of 
ground were attached to the house, on which five cows, eight pigs, and 
a flock of fat poultry were kept. There was a monastic character of 
quiet and plenty about the establishment which would have cheered 
the heart of a pious monk in other days. Nevertheless this house con- 
tained only a few aged and decrepid men and women in the corners of 
some of the spacious rooms, and some sturdy paupei-s who lounged on 
the sunny benches in the yard, watching a group of children at play." 

The workhouse had been applied, not as a test of destitution, 
but as a means for setting to work the unemployed. The dietary 
was on so profuse a scale that the excess of food was often ex- 
changed for spirits, sweetmeats, and luxuries. There was no 
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check upon either paupers or officers ; and in one of these houses 
t he depredations of the pauper were encouraged, it being the 
interest of the officer to enlarge his contracts for supplies. Out 
of one house it was stated to Dr. Kay, on good authority, that 
*^ tons of food" had been sold by the paupers. The workhouse 
had been so conducted as to foster abuses equally pernicious with 
those resulting from out-door relief. 

Some allusion has already been made to the injustice which 
would result from adopting character as a test by which to measure 
relief to the destitute. If no other advantages arise from good 
conduct than that of an approving conscience, it has its reward ; 
but it is never found that a life of honesty apd industry fails to 
procure substantial benefits ; and it is mischievous for individuals, 
acting with the purse and influence of the public, to interfere with 
the natural operation of these qualities. The attempt has ever 
been attended with failure : — 

" I found," says Mr. Chadwick (Report of Commissioners of In- 
quiry), ** that most attempts to administer public relief according to 
character, even when those attempts have been made under circum- 
stances apparently the most favourable, have created great dissatisfac- 
tion. Character being made up of habits, and habits being made up 
of series of simple acts (which we sometimes find it difficult to deter- 
mine on in our courts of law, even with all skilful appliances), it is not 
surprising that persons in wealthy or superior stations, who have rarely 
the means of observing or knowing the daily arts of the labouring 
classes, usually fail of estimating them, so as to adjudicate justly, ac- 
cording to the estimation of the claimants. The Rev. W. Bishop, the 
rector of Ufton, Berks, stated to me : * When first 1 came to this 
parish . I instituted rewards for virtuous conduct amcmgst my parish- 
ioners; but I lioon found that I did more mischief than good by the 
proceeding, and I was compelled to abandon it. I found that my 
parishioners, from their situation, knew more of the objects whom I 
selected for reward than I possibly could. They saw actions of which 
I could obtain no knowledge. With all my desire to do justice, there 
were actions which I forgot to take into account; and, of those whi6h 
I did take into account, they probably often made a more correct esti- 
mate than I could : under these circumstances 'I probably was ltd to 
decide unjustly, and excited more ill feeling by my decisions than emu- 
lation by my rewards.' He gave up entirely the idea of rewarding 
according to character, and adopted other courses of proceeding." 

In a populous parish not only is it impossible to take character 
into account, but it is equally difficult to ascertain the truth of 
presumed statements of fact on which applications for relief are 
grounded. In London, before the abolition of out-door relief 
took place, one individual has been known to procure relief from 
five or six different parishes, which he selected on account of the 

K 
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days on which they paid the paupers bein^ favourable to the 
fraud. Masters have been known to join with their workpeople 
in defrauding the parish, the master keeping the man in his em- 
ployment and reducing his wages. Evils of this description can 
only be got rid of by a judicious application of the workhouse test. 
This test the Commissioners have directed to be applied ; and it 
is this part of their system which has subjected them to the greatest 
abuse, though the effects produced in the short space of time during 
which the regulation has been acted upon have been such as the 
most sanguine friends of the new law coUld scarcely have antici- 
pated. The sound principles on which the Commissioners have 
acted, in spite of much clamour, are thus clearly developed in the 
fallowing extract from a letter which they addressed to the Pet- 
worth Board of Guardians in reply to an application for discre* 
tionary power to act upon the old plan of out-door relief; — 

•* In the districts in which, happily, the number of labourers does 
not exceed the demand for labour, and where, consequently, the wages 
of a labourer employed for broken and uncertain periods are sufficiently 
high to maintain him through such part of the year as does not afford 
him occupation, the practice of giving an able-bodied labourer parochial 
relief out of the workhouse is a direct bounty on improvidence. 

^' The certainty of parish support at his home extinguishes in his 
mind all motive for husbanding the summer earnings, the harvest 
money, the profitable results of job-work, and induces him too often to 
spend the superfluous moneys arising from his occasional but adequately 
paid employment, not in promoting the comfort of his family, but in 
selfish indulgence at the beer-house. 

** The Commissioners know but of one mode of putting an end to 
this evil, namely, the workhouse 83'stem, as contemplated by the 
Legislature. 

*' As soon as the labourer is aware that the only form in which be 
ean receive parochial relief is as an inmate of the workhouse, together 
with his family, subject to the restrictive discipline of that establishment, 
he will gradually, if not immediately, be supplied with motives of a 
totally opposite character, and forethought and increased industry will 
take the place of extravagance and indulgence. 

*^ In this effect of the workhouse system the Commissioners have 
the fullest confidence, increased by the facts which are daily developed 
throughout the country, and they have only to wish that they could 
impress the guardians with as strong a conviction of its successful 
result as they themselves entertain. 

" It is true that there are districts to which the preceding observa- 
tions are less applicable, and in which the wages of the labourer during 
those intervals in which he is employed are insufficient to supply the 
wants of himself and family during the whole year. This is more 
especially the case In the most pauperized parts of England, in which 
the practice of regarding the poor rates as the natural and obvious 
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means of supporting^ the labourer was carried to such an extent, that 
the employers of labour were accustomed to discharge their labourers 
and throw them upon the rates as paupers on every interruption of the 
work on which they were eng^aged, occasionally even on the interrup- 
tion caused by a rainy day. 

" It is unnecessary to enlarge on the miserable condition of the 
labourers in parishes such as these. There, however, the application of 
the workhouse system is equally salutary in its results, and restores to 
them their independence and comfort, either by leading to their perma- 
nent employment, or to such an increased rate of wages as would 
enable them to subsist without aid on the poor rates ; it operates both 
on the feelings and interests of the employers of labour as an induce- 
ment to resort to the ancient and excellent practice of hiring labourers 
for the year certain, rather than suffer the labourer's home to be broken 
up, and the labourer and bis family to be placed in a workhouse, so as 
to render it difficult for his employers to regain his services, although 
they may be urgently required. 

" The continuance, moreover, of any number of labourers in the 
workhouse under these circumstances affords a decisive proof that their 
number in the district exceeds the demand for their services, and fur- 
nishes them with a powerful motive for seeking employment elsewhere, 
and thus contributing to raise the condition of those whom they leave 
behind." 

The benefits of the workhouse test depend^ however, upon the 
strictness of the internal arrangements. Workhouses might, as for- 
merly, offer to the independent labourer inducements to pauperize 
himself, and at the same time destroy any chance of the pauper 
again being restored tp independence. The cessation of out-door 
relief might be effected; but the pauper would not be thrown on 
his own resources, or led to improve his condition by industry 
and economy, as the in-door relief would be nearly as accept- 
able to him as that which he had been accustomed to receive in 
his own cottage. He would merely transfer himself from his 
comfortless abode to a more substantial and comfortable dwell- 
ing, where, without care for the present or the future, all his 
wants would be supplied. If a pauper were permitted to use the 
workhouse with as much freedom as the independent labourer 
his own cottage; if he went in and ca%)e out with no more 
restriction, such a state of profligacy and deifioralization would 
ensue as would rouse the indignation of society, and at once 
demand a hasty but effectual remedy. The object of the Com- 
missioners has been to render the workhouse instrumental in im- 
proving the character of the labouring class. It is an asylum in 
case of destitution to which they may be thankful to resort ; but 
restrictions are imposed which check its application in cases of 
poverty arising from improvidence or want of industry. These 
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wholesome regulations render it the interest of a labourer to be 
provident and industrious ; and at the same time the aged and 
infirm find the workhouse a quieter retreat in consequence. Food 
and clothing and shelter are supplied in the workhouses, but from 
the able-bodied work is required ; the dietary, though sufficient, 
is simple : if the able-bodied labourer enters with his family, he 
is separated from them, and only sees them on application at 
stated periods. The workhouse, therefore, from its regularity 
and uniformity, becomes a place into which no man will enter 
who has the power of keeping out of it. It would be unjust to- 
wards those by whom the inmates of a workhouse are maintained, 
if they enjoyed as much freedom as a person supporting himself 
by his own labour. The great point on which the efficacy of Poor 
Law administration is based, is to keep the pauper in a condition 
below that of the independent labourer ; and it is only by strictly 
adhering to this principle that the spread of pauperism can be 
checked. It is a weed ever ready to spring up, and the slightest 
relaxation is followed by its increase. The labourers call the 
workhouses prisons, and some who are superior to them in intel- 
ligence apply to them the name of Bastilles ; but if no wholesome 
rules were adopted, the prisons and the Bastilles would be soon 
filled by the idle, in consequence of the superior comforts which 
they offer. The Luton Board of Guardians, in an address to the 
Commissioners, say : — " Although the public have complained of 
the prison-like appearance of the Luton workhouse, yet we think 
that none will be found more comfortable for the aged and help- 
less inmates, and at the same time better adapted to the reforma- 
tion of the idle and vicious." A system of useful restraint is the 
only safeguard in workhouse management; and the comforts 
which are supplied to the inmates being, in some instances, supe- 
rior to those which the independent labourer obtains, it is the more 
needful to enforce restraint, both as an act of justice to the inde- 
pendent labourer, and also to keep in operation the dispauper- 
izing influence which it is intended to uphold. Mr. Tuffnell, in 
his report to the Commissioners (Second Annual Report, p. 497), 
has given a picture of ^ the superiority of workhouses in all the 
means of internal comfort, which show how nearly the disagree- 
able nature of the restraints imposed may be counterbalanced by 
opposite advantages ; and, if the scale were turned, pauperism 
would rear its head as boldly as before. Mr. Tuffnell says, — 

** If we compare the interior of a labourer's cottage with a work- 
house managed according to your regulations, we shall Hud the latter 
superior to the former in every point of comfort and convenience; and 
in the newly-erected workhouses especially, which are universal in East 
Kent, this superiority is strikingly manifest. The dietary, in spite of 
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the complaints made of it, is, I am satisfied, more than the great ma- 
jority of inmates can consume, and considerably better than is gene- 
rally obtained by independent labourers in this county. Every requisite 
of bedding, of clothing, of furniture, is supplied in the workhouses of a 
quality beyond all comparison better than can be met with in the cot- 
tages. The rooms are more cleanly, airy, and better built; whilst, 
instead of the dirty and indecent huddling together of offices and per- 
sons, as is the too frequent practice in labourers' dwellings, here each 
apartment has its distinct and appropnate use. There is one room for 
sleeping, another for eating, another for cooking, another for washing, 
&c &c. If a workhouse inmate is ill, there is the hospital ready to 
receive him, where the best medical attendance is daily, and, if neces- 
sary, hourly supplied ; where he is constantly waited upon by persons 
appointed to nurse him ; and where every article of diet that the phy- 
sician may think calculated to hasten recovery, or alleviate the pain of 
disease, is instantly and unsparingly given. If he desires moral or reli- 
gious instruction, the chaplain is at hand to impart it ; whatever may 
be his persuasion, a minister of his choice is immediately sent for, 
should he demand it : the bed of death in a workhouse need never be 
without the consolations of religion." 

The wretchedness of the joamA-workhouse, in consequence of 
bad management^ and the want of system and classification, had, 
to our disgrace^ become a prominent feature in pictures of Eng- 
lish society; and nothing but the energetic application of a 
uniform principle could have produced the changes which have 
taken place within the last three years. When under no control 
the workhouses afforded abundant proofs of neglect and want of 
feeling on the part of those who had the management of them. 
The workhouse-master, who, probably, contracted for the paupers 
at a certain rate per head, endeavoured to remunerate himself for 
the hardness of his bargain by disposing of the services of the in- 
mates to the neighbouring farmers. Abuses had so long existed 
that they excited no remark. No means were taken to educate 
the children; no classification took place between the able- 
bodied ; but persons of botli sexes, the aged and the young, the 
sick and the lunatic, were huddled promiscuously together. Such 
was the state of many workhouses in the rural districts. An 
account which Mr. Hawley has given (First Annual Report, 
p. 35) of the state of the Ewhurst workhouse, in Kent, may be 
taken as a specimen of the condition of many others at that 
period : — 

" In the day-room I found a group of children sitting in listless idle- 
ness, uninstructed in either mor&l or useful duties. One of the bed- 
rooms was appropriated to the reception of an aged man and woman 
and three girls; a third room was the sleeping-place of a young 
woman affected with a certain loathsome disease, and in company with 
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her were Beveral boys and girls ; in another a violent fetnale maniac, 
fastened ?Qth cords to a chair, was disturbing all the inmates of the 
house by loud and obscene exclamations. In a low dark garret, hot to 
suffocation, I discovered eight beds closely packed together, on one of 
which was sitting a lame pauper, inhaling as much air as an aperture 
intended for a window would admit ; on another was stretched a poor 
wretched being in the last stage of consumption, emaciated and ex- 
hausted by disease, but having his sufferings aggravated tenfold by the 
hot and pestiferous atmosphere which filled the apartment in which he 
was immured. An instant order for his removal to a more airy apart- 
ment was complied with, with evident reluctance on the part of the 
governor, who seemed totally reckless as to the comparative state of 
comfort in which vice and misfortune should have been placed in this 
ill* conducted receptacle of paupers.'* ^ 

The state of one of the parish workhouses in the Droxford 
Union, and the character of the tnaster and matron, as given by 
Mr. Brock, offer a striking contrast to the Union workhouses :— ^ 

** What were the names of the master and mistress of the work- 
house in the year preceding the Union ? — Mr. and Mrs. Privett. 

" Had you at the time of the Union formed any opinion of the cha- 
racter of both or either of them ? — I had formed a very unfavourable 
opinion, indeed, of the character of Mrs. Privett, the matron ; I con- 
ceived her to be a most unfit person to have the management of any 
persons who were sick or afflicted with illness of any kind ; she had a 
notorious character in the parish, and from my own observation I< was 
inclined to believe that character was not unfounded ; she was said to 
be given to drinking, and, though I cannot state I ever saw her intoxi* 
cated myself, yet I should say that her language was that of a person 
who was not quite in her right mind, or under the influence of intoxica- 
tion ; and I think the greater part of the persons residing near the 
workhouse would give the same testimony. 

" What was the condition of the workhouse in that year before the 
Union?*— It was in the most filthy state; the children's cleanliniess 
was neglected; they had liot even combs and brushes {sufficient to 
promote that cleanliness; there were no daily prayers, though the 
children, I believe, had prayers amongst themselves under the direc- 
tion of some person in the house, perhaps sometimes the master; the 
whole of the inmates were not regularly assembled to daily prayers; I 
should also state, with respect to my opinion of Mrs. Privett, that, from 
my personal attendance at the workhouse, I formed an unfavourable 
impression as to her kind of treatment of the poor; I think she 
neglected the sick and dying, and was very abusive in her language. 

** Did you say anything about the master as well as the mistress ? — 
I think the master was a good, kind, easy man, but he had not suffi- 
cient authority over the people; he was hardly to be distinguished, in 
many cases^ from the persons in the house/' [6,180 — 8.] 
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Another workhouse in the Droxford Union is noticed in the 
evidence of Mr. Wooldridge : — 

" You having been overseer of the poor under the former system, 
and acquainted with the former parish workhouse, could you say that 
the comfort of the poor in those houses would have been equally 
attended to ? — ^No, nothing like it ; indeed I was requested, in conse- 
quence of a statement which we heard of the workhouse at Soberton, to 
ascertain the situation that the poor were in ; that was before the 
Union ; and I was quite shocked to see the situation they were in ; 
there was no passage out of one room into another ; you went through 
one to the other, and the indecency was quite shocking," [6,945.] 

Under the new system the principle of classification is adopted ; 
the able-bodied are set to work, and children are trained to 
habits of industry. The aged and the young are treated with 
indulgence, but the dissolute pauper finds the workhouse a place 
of correction. The improvements which have taken place we 
shall have occasion to detail subsequently. It is shown that the 
practice of the Boards of Guardians of the Petworth, Westhamp- 
nett, and Droxford Unions^ is not to require the aged to enter 
the workhouse, but to allow them out-door relief. It may be 
questioned whether the comforts of aged paupers would not be 
much greater in the workhouse than out of it ; and, though it is 
not likely that any attempt will be made to change the mode in 
which they are supplied with relief, yet the discretion which the 
guardians possess may, in some cases, be judiciously exercised 
by requiring aged applicants to enter the workhouse. This 
would, doubtless, be classed by the objectors among cases of 
''decided hardship;" but the Rev. Mr. Spencer, the chairman of 
the Bath Board of Guardians, has adduced some strong opinions 
on the subject of pauperized old age, which support the various 
Boards which think it for the benefit of an aged person to require 
him to enter the workhouse. Mr. Spencer says, — 

'' Leaving out as exceptions the afflicted and bedridden, the charac- 
teristics of the aged pauper are dirty and intemperate habits ; begging 
and stealing to add to his parish pay ; a discontented spirit, the result 
of an ill'Spent life ; wherever he goes he affords a living demonstration 
that youth may be profligate and manhood improvident, and yet old age 
be equally well provided for at the public cost. What efiect will this 
have upon the man who is diligent in his' business, in order that he 
may prepare for a time of need, sickness and old age ? He cultivates 
his allotment of land in his leisure hours, spares a little of his earnings for 
the savings' bank or the friendly society ; but will he thus sow in spring 
in order to reap in harvest, if he finds that those who do not sow at all 
may come and take a share in the harvest of their neighbours? These 
aged paupers not only set an example of want of care and forethought, 
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but by their conversatron and their pay-table anecdotes they dissemi- 
nate bad principles wherever they go. I was astonished a few days ajpo 
at the sentiments of an able-bodied labourer of this parish, who is what 
is called a ranter^ and makes great profession of religion ; * I get into 
debt all I can, and intend to do so wherever any one will trust me, be- 
cause it is God Almighty's will that we should be all made cpmfort- 
'able ; every man has a right to be made comfortable out of the land on 
which he was born.' This man had for some years excited my surprise 
by not accepting an allotment of land, although more than 60 men in 
the parish had their allotments ; but this circumstance led me to recol- 
lect that the man had an aged father, who has been for 20 years a 
pauper, and that he had an uncle a pauper, besides other relatives. 

" The bad effect produced upon society is not all ; my feelings as a 
Christian minister would lead me to wish the aged pauper to enter a 
workhouse for his own sake. Before he quits this world to appear at 
the judgment seat of heaven, to give an account of his stewardship and 
of the deeds done in the body, I could wish to see him removed from 
those haunts of vice and uproarious drunkenness with which pauper life 
is so familiar. He is tied and bound with the chains of ancient habits, 
and will not voluntarily be set free. Rather than be washed, shaved, 
have his hair cut, and put on clean linen, many a pauper has gone away 
from the workhouse as he came, a heap of filth and wretchedness. And 
as to meditation and devotion, everything is unfavourable to him. 
Nine-tenths of the paupers never enter a place of worship. For his 
own sake, therefore, it is extremely desirable, if he demands a main- 
tenance at the public charge, that the terms prescribed should be an 
admission into the workhouse, where the regulations favour a recovery 
from bad habits,; where wholesome food, unaccompanied by intoxicating 
liquor, regular washing, decent apparel, daily prayers, and sermons at 
least on Sundays, should draw his attention to the serious realities of 
his situation. If he have refused ' six days to labour,' and by the 
sweat of his face to eat his own bread ; if he has despised the command 
to ' owe no man anything,' but to ' provide things honest in the sight 
of all men ;' if he has despised his own talent and hid it in a napkin i 
if by being buithensome to society he has been a barren fig-tree cum- 
bering the ground ; the sooner he comes to himself and sees the low 
estate in which his folly and vices have brought him, the better it is for 
himself. This, however, is called cruelty to poor old people ! An old 
pauper of this parish, 84 years of age, refuses to reside in the work- 
house ; there are ladies in Bath who encourage him and give him a 
weekly allowance. His case has been twice before the Commissioners 
and once before the Board of Guardians : nothing, however, will satisfy 
the ladies who have taken, up his case ; and yet I have offered to furnish 
proof from the man's own companions that, with the charitable allow- 
ances of these ladies, he gets drunk every night !" 

If the comforts of tbe inmates of one of tho Union workhouses 
should be neglected, they, have an appeal to the visiting com- 
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mitlee. In the Westiiampnett Union no complaints appear to 
have been made. Mr. Raper, the clerk, says, — 

'^ I am not aware of a complaint which has proceeded from any in- 
male of the house. I should state, with regard to the inmates of the 
workhouse, ft is the practice of the visiting committee to go alone, un- 
attended hy the governor, through every ward, and to make inquiries 
of every individual as to whether they had any complaints to muke. 
The cause of their going unattended by the governor is quite upparent. 
1 have brought the report of the visiting committee of the guardians 
with me, which shows the result of their inquiries." [3,172.] 

In the Droxford Union workhouse complaints had b^en made by 
the paupers, and were at once attended to by the guardians : — 

•• With regard to the comforts of the poor in the workhouse, were 
you present at the meeting of the Union on Tuesday, the 10th of Ja- 
nuary 1837 ? — Yes, I was. 

** Do you remember any complaint beuig made that the beds were 
not comfortable in the workhouse ? — Yes, I well remember that. 

*' What was the ground of that complaint ? — ^They said that the beds 
were hard, that the bottoms were made with something of iron ; the 
person who recommended them to us recommended them in this way, 
that the Duke of Richmond's servants had the same sort of beds ; but, 
in consequence of their objecting, we had them altered. 

" Do you remember this order: — * The Guardian^ of the Fareham 
Union having communicated by letter, dated the 31st of Deceml^er, 
that the paupers belonging to this Union complained of the bedsteads 
as very uncomfortable to sleep on, and that the guardians of the Union 
be requested to see them, and -make an inquiry in respect thereof; and 
such inquiry and view having been made. Resolved, that instructions 
be given to Messrs. Canning and Powell to make the necessary alter- 
ations in the bedsteads, for the purpose of having sacking put to them, 
instead of the present wood spleats ?' — I remembt r that. 

** Such was the consideration for the comfort of the paupers, that 
you did at their request substitute sacking for wood ? — Immediately 
we heard it ; I have called at the house since, and they expressed them- 
selves to be well pleased and grateful for the alteration." [6,940 — 4« 
Mr. Wooidridge,'] 

Mr. Smith, formerly a medical of&cer of the Droxford Union, 
confesses that improvements have taken place even in the work- 
house described before by Mr. Brock : — 

^ Is it upon the whole, in reference to cleanliness and general ma- 
nagement, in a state better or worse than it was before the New Poor 
Law was introduced ? — In cleanliness better. 

*' Should you say that the inmates of the workhouse are more com* 
fort able or less comfortable than they were at a former period? — I have 
not been in the workhouse to visit them, and I cannot ansv^er that 
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question further than by saying, th^t from what I have seen of the pobt 
they appear to be comfortable. 

'* Should you. say that they are more comfortable or less comfortable 
than they were before the New Law ? — So far as cleanliness goes they 
are more cleanly." [6,507 — 9]. 

The old workhouses were characteriKed by the profuse diet 
which they offered to their inmates. Mr. Smith says that, in the 
ill-managed workhouse alluded to in his evidence, *' they were 
fed too well before." The diet is still '^ equally as good as the 
poor man purchases." [6,511]. The principles upon which the 
Commissioners have acted in reference to this subject are detailed 
in one of their circulars issued to Boards of Guardians. They 
selected six different scales which had been used in different parts 
of England, all of which had been proved to be suflScient in quan- 
tity and well adapted for the class for whom they were 'intended. 
The circular states : — / 
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These dietaries are noVir offered to boards of guardians, to select 
from them that one which appears to be best adapted fbr each particular 
Union. 

** In making this selection, especial reference must be had to the 
usual mode of living of the independent labourers of the district in 
which the Union is situated, and on no account must the dietary of the 
workhouse be superior or equal to the ordinary mode of subsistence of 
the labouring classes of the neighbourhood. 

'* Want of attention to this essential point has been the cause of 
much evil, by too frequently exhibiting the pauper inmates of a work- 
house as fed, lodged, and clothed in a way superior to individuals sub- 
sisting by their own honest industry, thereby lessening the stimulus to 
exertion and holding up an inducement to idle and improvident 
habits." ■ 

The diet of the aged and sick, and of children^ is put upon a 
different footing ; and in the Westhampnett Union the following 
rules are adopted, and placed before every inmate ;-^ 

'^ Old people of 60 years of age and upwards n^y be allowed 1 ot, 
of tea, 7 oz. of butter, and 8 oz. of sugar per week, in lieu of gruel for 
breakfast, if deemed expedient to make this change. Children under 
nine years of age to be dieted at discretion; — above nine to be allowed 
the same quantities as women. Sick to be dieted as directed by the 
medical officer. The vegetables are not included in the weight specified, 
which is for the meat when cooked. If it be thought desirable, 1 oz. of 
butter may be given in lieu of the 2 oz. of cheese for supper." 

The allowance to able-bodied pet^ons may be considered as 
equivalent to 30 oz. of solid food daily, an amount which exceeds 
the quantity considered by medical men as most conducive to 
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health. In Mr. Sockett*s (Gilbert) Union the poor are better oKf 
than in the workhouse of the Petworth Union, because " they 
have a great deal mo^e food allowed them, and of a better qua- 
lity." [323]. He had not examined the Petworth dietary table 
himself, but '* he knew what it was ;" though in answer to the 
question as to the quantity of meat allowed in the Petworth 
workhouse, his reply was, " I cannot say." [328]. He entered 
into a detail of the dietary of the Sutton Union workhouse. 

" In the Sutton workhouse the people have, for four days, plenty of 
meat, Siud,it is not weighed out to them by ounces and half-ounces; 
they have a reasonable supply, and they have what is a very great 
comfort and luxury to a poor man, they have what is called a meat pud- 
ding. Now in the Petworth house they cannot have a meat pudding, 
because flour is ordered to be issued only upon one day, and upon the 
other days it is so much bread ; but there is nothing more economical 
than a meat pudding.*' [326]. 

In the Westhampnett Union the dietary is somewhat lower than 
in the> Petworth Union; but no complaint has been made as 
to its being insufficient. [3,214.] 

" Have you been in the habit of visiting the principal workhouse in 
the Petworth Union ? — Yes, constantly. 

*^ Do you know anything of the diet that is established there ? — 
I do. 

" Do you consider it a wholesome and sufficient diet for the paupers 
of the house ? — ^I do. 

'^ Have you ever heard any complaints upon that subject made by the 
medical man ? — No. 

" Did you ever hear the medical man say that he thought it a suf- 
ficient diet ? — No. 

" Have you ever heard him say that he thought it an insufficient one ? 
— I have never heard him make any remark upon the subject* 

^' Has any representation been made by the paupers to you or to the 
Board of Guardians, within your knowledge, of the insufficiency or the 
want of goodness of the food provided ? — Never." [1,924 — 30. Mr. 
Hawiey^l 

Mr. Butt, relieving officer of the Petworth Union, is of opinion 
that the scale depreciated by Mr. Sockett is quite ample : — 

" What was the dietary in the workhouse before ? — It was contract 
before. 

" Is it worse now or better than it was under Gilbert's Act? — We 
had all together ; but, speaking of the dietary, there is nothing to com- 
plain of in the dietary." [2,685, 86.] 

The very principle which the Commissioners have adopted in 
regulating the diet of paupers is acknowledged by Mr. Sockett as 
the only safe guide> though he has not thought proper to follow 
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it in the Sutton workhouse; and, in a figure of rhetoric, Mr. 
Sockett would condemn the Union dietary as too low by com- 
parison with the Sutton workhouse, in which " it is not weighed 
out to them by ounces and half-ounces " : — 

'* Do you mean the Committee to understand, that before the new 
system was introduced the labouring poor in their own cottages had 
meat puddings more frequently than they have in the Petworth work- 
house? — No, I do not state that. 

" You are not prepared to contend that in the workhouse they ought 
to have meat puddings more frequently than the labouring poor, who 
receive no relief, have in their own cottages? — That is a matter of 
opinion; but, whether they have meat puddings or not, I think they 
ought to have, to use a coarse phrase, a belly-full. 

" The question does not refer to the quantity but to the quality. Do 
you think it is desirable that persons inhabiting a workhouse, main- 
tained at the public expense, should have more luxurious diet than the 
labouring classes at their own houses? — ^No. 

*' Do you think the moral effect of that in this country would be 
good?— I think not." [335—38] 

The dietary of the Westhampnett Union has been altered at 
the request of the Board of Guardians. Mr. Raper says, '' I 
transmitted the request from the Board of Guardians to the Com- 
mLssioners, and in the course of two days I had an answer 
acquiescing in it." [3,639] . It does not appear in the evidence what 
was the nature pf the alteration. A surplus of 60 loaves, of four 
lbs. each, were unconsumed in the course of about three weeks 
[3,635], a proof that there was not any pinching in that article, 
which the independent labourers of the district are too much in 
the habit of regarding as their chief and almost only means of 
sustenance : — 

*' Is the diet such as has been sanctioned by medical men, and 
thought generally sufficient for the maintenance of the poor in the 
house? — Yes, certainly ; I have the weekly return of the surgeon of the 
house with me. 

*' Have you ever compared the dietary of Westhampnett with Pet- 
worth dietary? — No, I have not; the dietary has been altered on one 
or two occasions ; there was a slight alteration made at the request of 
the paupers." .[3,173 — 75. Mr. Raper,] 

The alteration appears to have been made out of consideration 
to the aged [3,043] ; and in another instance [15,761] the cheese 
not being of so good a quality as could be wished, the paupers 
complained, and it was sent back and changed: — 

" I see in this dietary * Old people of 60 years of age and upwards 
may be allowed one ounce of tea, seven ounces of butter, and eight 
ounces of sugar per week, in lieu of gruel, for breakfast, if deemed 
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expedient to make this change.' By whom is it deemed expedient ?^- 
By ourselves ; the governor is directed, if they express a wish for the 
change, but not to permit them to take one breakfast to-day and a 
different onet o-morrow, but, if they say ' 1 wish to hiive tlie change,* 
they have it." [3,043. Mr. Raper.] 

On one occasion Colonel A' Court endeavoured to ascertain 
frona the inmates, by personal inquiries, whether they regarded 
the dietary insufficient ; he says, — 

*^ I mustered the inmates of the workhouse in their separate wards, 
in the presence of a large body of guardians, but in the absence of every 
individual connected with the workhouse establishment, and put a 
variety of questions to them. The children stated that they were very 
kindly treated ; had abundance of provision ; required no more ; but 
eoiild generally eat what they had, and wasted nothing. The women 
likewise expressed a similar opinion ; spoke highly of the kindness of 
the matron and schoolmistress ; and those mothers who had children in 
the house, declared that they were grateful for the attention shown to 
them ; that they had constant access to them at the proper hours, and 
were always permitted to nurse them, when sick or ailing. The boys 
also stated that they were perfectly satisfied. One man, out of 40 to 50, 
said, he should like a larger allowance of food ; but, on inquiring as to 
his former diet in his own dwelling, he honestly confessed that he liad 
much more now than he had then, but still that he should lilce more ; 
his desire, and tlie quaintness of his manner, elicited a hearty laugh 
amongst his comrades, who said that they had no complaints whatever 
to prefer." 

It is easy for persons to put themselves into a state of excite- 
ment on such a subject as the starvation of the poor; but the 
declaimers seldom take the trouble to refer to the dietary table 
to ascertain the quantity of food which is supplied according to 
the official scale, and if this quantity be practically sufficient for 
the support of health and strength. The following extract from the 
evidence of Mr. Smith, a medical man (Droxford Union), is worth 
much more than the complacent orations which are occasioned by 
the *' starvation bill of fare," as the dietaries are termed ; — 

** You being the medical attendant of the year, did any cases of sick- 
ness come under your knowledge in the workhouse, which appeared to 
arise from insufficient food or improper food ? — No. 

During that year of attendance no such cases occurred ? — No. 

Do not you think that, if that dietary had been insufficient, you 
must have seen several cases of sickness arising from insufficient 
food ? — Certainly I should ; there were not any complaints made to 
me. 

*^ Then you never saw any case of sickness during that year which 
appeareil to you to arise from insufficient food, and you never heard any 
complaint ?— Never." [6,481—4.] 
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But^ as in most parts of the amended system of Poor Law 
Administration^ there are other than mere temporary purposes 
kept in view. In every case the attempt to remove an evil is 
adapted also to effect an ultimate and lasting good, by raising 
the character and condition of the people. The following extract 
from the evidence of Colonel A' Court, an Assistant Commissioner, 
expresses an opinion that the workhouse might have an influence 
in raising the general standard of diet in the neighbourhood. We 
give the statement here, as an evidence of the anxious desire of 
those engaged in the administration of the Amended Poor Laws 
to make them an instrument of general blessing to the working 
community : — 

*' If the cost of food is so much as you have stated it, why do not 
you reduce the diet in the workhouse, if you consider that an able-- 
bodied man, with his wife and family, and six children, can be main- 
tained at 10^. a-week? — I am in hopes that, by the workhouse system, 
we shall get a higher scale of dietary for the labourers generally, and 
that they will not be reduced to potatoes, as they are, in a great 
measure, in the West of England, at this moment; that is, out of the 
house ; that they will get better wages, and then they will have better 
food ; and it is the effect that has been produced. 

-^ You think that the farmers, from seeing the liberal allowance 
which you make to the labourers in the workhouse, will be anxious to 
follow your example, and give the labourers wages which will afford 
them equal comforts? — ^The fact is, that their self-interest comes into play, 
and it is better worth their while to give an extra shilling or two wages, 
than to support them at so enormous an expense in the poorhouse." 
[9,067, 68.] 

One of the cases produced before the Parliamentary Committee, 
which seems to have been regarded as a most important feature 
in the charges .against the new system, related to a complaint 
from the Droxford Union, before the central workhouse was 
erected. The poor of Soberton and Bishop's Waltham were then 
in different houses ; but, preparatory to the opening of the new 
workhouse, the individual (Harrison) who was appointed master 
sqperintended the arrangements in the parish workhouses of the 
Unions, and, amongst others, the Bishop's Waltham workhouse, the 
master of which, named Murphy, received instructions for making 
soup and puddings. Mr, Brock says [6212], that the paupers 
manifested so much repugnance to the diet of the head master 
that '^ they refused to partake of the pork-broth or liquor, whatever 
it might be called, and preferred taking water from the well to 
drink with their dry bread : I also ought to state, that many of 
the puddings made of the skim of this broth were thrown away 
in consequence." Shortly after this transaction Murphy received 
notice that his services would not be required, and he left. Mr. 
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Harrison says^ that *' with respect to this pork water I cannot 
believe that there was any such thing in existence [6320]." As 
to the skimming of the pork- water being used in puddings, that, 
says Mr, Harrison, " is done in farmers' houses in all counties 
that I am aware of; and, if it is done for the farmer's house, I 
should say there should be no exception for the workhouses 
[6324]." It subsequently appears that the broth for 25 persons 
every night contained on an average 15 or 16 lbs. of mutton ; and 
the pork-broth is used next day for pea-soup [6336-7]. Mr. 
Murphy, however, felt extremely averse to follow the directions 
which he had received about the broth and puddings. He did, 
however, attend to his instructions, but apparently much to the 
dissatisfaction of the paupers. Mr. Murphy was affected at this ; 
and he says, — 

*^ When the people were grumbling about the house, with impreca- 
tions upon the heads of those that were the cause of it, I did not wish 
the odium to be attached to me, and therefore I said, * I cannot help it ; 
it is the order of the Board,' who said th^t ' As it is done in the Ham- 
bledon house, it ought to be done here." [9176.] 

We can readily believe that Mr. Murphy was anxious to pre- 
serve his reputation as a " friend of the poor," when we find that,* 
in the last quarter in which he presided over the Bishop's 
Waltham workhouse, he had consumed 399 lbs. of meat more 
than is allowed in the official scale of diet ; also 50 lbs. of lard 
and 26 lbs. of suet for puddings, besides an unauthorized con- 
sumption of other articles [9180]. During the quarter preceding 
that in which complaints were made of extravagant expenditure 
of provisions, the consumption for 53 J people on the average, in- 
cluding children, was 506 lbs. 12 oz. of fresh meat, and 645 lbs. 
of pork, 673 lbs. of the best flour, 76 lbs. of lard and suet, 127 J lbs. 
of salt butter, 256 J lbs. of cheese, and 208 quarts of peas [9198-9], 
The Guardians, however, did not act harshly towards Mr. Mur- 
phy, but " wished to explain to him that he might manage the 
thing with a less consumption [9259]." In Mr. Harrison's sub- 
sequent explanation of this matter, he says, " there never could be 
an idea that any body would give the paupers water, either mut- 
ton-water, or beef-water, or pork- water [9295] ;" and the question 
therefore turns upon the degree of skill as cooks which Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Murphy respectively possess. There evidently 
does not exist the best feeling between them. Mr. Wyatt says that 
when Mr. Harrison's recipe was explained to Murphy, he " turned 
himself round, and said that that was what they gave the pigs ; 
it was not fit for people to eat ; and that he aid not want any 
person to dictate to him his mode of cooking ; and he turned him- 
self round and walked away ; and after that (said Mr. Wyatt) 
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I never went near the house ; I found it was not pleasing attempt- 
ing to explain any mode of saving upon the extravagant expen- 
diture which he had made [9194]." Mr. Wyatt states that Mr. 
Murphy " made a great deal of talk upon this subject, not in the 
poorhouse, but at Droxford [9195] ;" but Mr. Harrison affirms 
that, he also endeavoured to excite a spirit of dissatisfaction in the 
workhouse ; and, 

*' If (he says) the Committee want a witness, I can produce one 
with respect to what Mr. Murphy said to the paupers about the pud- 
dings, going in amongst them, .and saying, * I am going to prepare you 
some puddings against Friday, which you will be astonished at ;' and 
then they asked him, and he said, he had an order to skim the pots, 
and mix the flour with it." [9316.] 

One of Mr. Harrison's culinary maxims is, that '^ working men 
can do more labour upon five ounces of pork than upon seven 
ounces of fresh meat" [9326] ; but by pork-soup Mr. Harrison 
did not mean pork-water, which appears to have been the diet at 
which the paupers of Bishop's Waltham very naturally turned up 
their noses. Mr. Harrison's system, which was so indifferently 
followed in the cuisine at Bisnop's Waltham, is thus explained 
in the following description, which Mr. Wyatt gave to the Par- 
liamentary Committee : — 

*' I asked Mr. Harrison how he managed the Fareham workhouse, 
lie not having consumed so large a quantity of meat ; Harrison then 
stated his mode of management : he said, that he cooked a small quan- 
tity of fresh (tieat, with a little pork, to make the broth for the evenings ; 
and he also cooked, in another compartment, the pork, to make up a suf- 
ficient quantity for the day's consumption of meat ; and he also skimmed 
that pot, which was the fat which boils out of the pork, and reserved it 
to strain, to add to the puddings with a small portion of suet, which he 
said would make better puddings than suet alone, and would be a saving 
in expense" [9181]. 

Mr. Wj^att examined the inmates whose diet consisted partly 
of this broth, and these much- talked- of puddings. Mr.Wj'att 
says, — 

" I went into the workhouse on Sunday last (April 30) after church ; 
I went into the men's rooms, unaccompanied by any one ; they had 
then been eating their dinner ; I asked them how they lived, whether 
they had sufficient ; and I. asked them as to the quality of the broth 
that they 'now have, whether it was as good as when Mr. Privett and 
Mr. Murphy were in the house ; they said it was equally as good as it 
was then. I asked them as to the puddings, whether the puddings 
were as good ; they said they were quite as good as they were before. I 
then asked them whether there was anything that they were in want of^ 
in addition to their present allowance ; they said, that if they could be 
allowed four ounces more bread three timeii a week, which was the day 
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in which they had their pea-soup, they should have all they oould wish 
for ; I said, * I dare say you would like a little beer now, instead of tea, 
although you have substituted tea, would you rather^ have beer instead 
of tea ;' tbey said, no, they would not ; and that respecting the bread 
was the only complaint that was made as to their living [9186.]*' 

Mr. Harrison's mode of preparing broth may be taken as a 
specimen of workhouse housekeeping : — ^soup for 20 paupers : — 
15 quarts of water^ 10 lbs. of meat^ viz.^ 6 lbs. of mutton, and 3 or 
4 lbs. of pork, IJ or 2 lbs. of .flour, a quantity of celery or herbs, 
according to the season of the year, and about five pints of peas. 
Mr. Harrison mentioned that in the parish of Hadleigh, which is 
under Gilbert's Act, the broth is made solely of pork, of course 
flavoured with vegetables, which ingredients do not appear to 
have been used by Mr. Murphy; and yet the inmates of the 
Hadleigh workhouse never made a complaint. If the diet of the 
ten thousand paiish workhouses could have been subjected to the 
test which this part of the workhouse economy now undergoes, 
the facts brought to light would have exhibited the superior 
attention which is paid to the healthful condition and comfort 
of the inmates of the new Union workhouses. We may well be- 
lieve in this superiority when we see the prodigious exertions 
which were made, and the sums of money expended in the 
pork-soup case, which after all seems involved in some obscurity. 
But it is quite clear that cases of this description must be very 
scarce, when subh an unimportant matter is petted and inflated 
into consequence. Even if it could be ascertained that pork- 
water, without the addition of vegetables, had been given to the 
paupers, the Board of Guardians would alone bear the respon- 
sibility. Mr. Murphy having brought the dietary scale to a 
guardian when Mr. Harrison's mode (which does not seem to 
have been followed) was under discussion, pointed to the heading 
of it, where it says, *^ We hereby order and direct that the pau- 
pers shall be fed and maintained," or some words to that effect, 
and said, " I am placed in an awkward situation ; if I do not 
comply with this I am liable to censure from the Commissioners, 
if I do, I am wrong with the guardians , now, sir, how am I to 
actr9119]?" 

We do not believe that the Commissioners would give any 
*' order" as to whether pork- water should be used in pea-soup ; 
bat it is of the most vital importance that they should keep a strict 
eye upon all " Workhouse Dietaries." 

We have seen, according to the belief of Colonel A'Court, that 
the regulation of the diet of a Union workhouse may depend upon 
the necessity for the assertion or maintenance of some principle, 
of far greater importance to the general welfare of society than 
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the absolute comfbrt of the inmates of that workhouse. It may 
be necessary, according to Colonel A*Court, to raise the scale of 
diet above the ordinary standard of that of independent labourers, 
for the purpose of preventing the scale of wages being depressed, 
from local circumstances, below the point at which the use of 
wheaten bread forms the criterion of the quality of the labourers' 
food. The effects of raising the standard in the workhouse upon 
the standard without the workhouse appear to us somewhat 
remote and slow of operation. The two standards have relation 
to each other, in this point of view, only by the force of contrast 
operating upon public opinion. It was quite certain, under the 
old luxurious management of workhouses, that the standard of 
the independent labourer was depressed by a diversion of the 
funds that he ought to have received in the shape of wages. The 
opinions thus expressed should, we think, be received with a 
little qualification, which is rendered necessary when a theory is 
advanced, without an opportunity of expounding all its bearings. 
It would puzzle some oi the most able practising lawyers if they 
were called upon to extemporise expositions of the master prin- 
ciples of the law which they are engaged in administering. Those 
wrio know the most of general principles would be the most 
cautious in attempting to expound them off hand ; and on this 
account alone the uncorrected evidence of a clever and well-informed 
man suddenly examined on abstract points, is not always to be 
treated as a correct exposition of the principles adverted to. Thus, we 
apprehend that the workhouse is not to be considered a normal 
school for rural cookery or as a pattern place for dietetics, as the 
opponents of the measure assert, and as one answer of Colonel 
A'Court, if unexplained, might lead us to suppose. But the 
standard of diet in the workhouse must unquestionably have 
reference to the standard without ; and that reference, as pointed 
out in a correspondence of the Commissioners, must have a 
general reference to the market-price of provisions. The present 
dietaries are adapted to the level of subsistence in average years, 
such as have prevailed during the period in which the Poor 
Liaw Amendment Act has been in operation, when food is not 
greatly raised in price by scarcity, and when wages may fluc- 
tuate a little above and a little below the point of abundance. 
They have not been taken at the minimum of subsistence, far 
from it. But it is possible that we may have to encounter years 
of scarcity. Burke has observed that years of plenty come in 
cycles — ^we have now had several years of plenty. It has been 
the old fashion, during seasons of scarcity, for the operations of 
false benevolence to augment the general inflictions of scarcity, by 
gratuitous distributions of food, rrice is the index of supply, and 
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when^ therefore^ high prices arrive^ the ordinary mitigating influ- 
ences of social arrangements^ warned by price^ produce a severe 
economy in all classes, which may cause the evil to pass away> — 
with suffering undoubtedly^ but without the extreme suffering 
which ensued when people did not look at the barometer by 
which demand ought to be governed. With the employment of 
such a guide there is want, but there is not famine. Such was 
not the guide of the good folks that undertook to control the 
operations of nature, instead of adjusting the movements of 
society to the imperative laws of these operations. The moment 
that high prices of bread arrived we were accustomed to take to a 
gratuitous distribution of bread ; — ^we established soup-kitchens, 
and rice-coppers, and public bakehouses, that a few clamorous 
mouths might be fed, at the expense of a still higher increase 
upon prices to be paid by the many who were not clamorous. 
This was exactly the same principle, working in an opposite 
direction, as the exertions of those who furnished unprofitable 
labour, because profitable labour was scarce. When the stocking- 
makers of Tewksbury were starving, because there was a glut of 
stockings, the benevolent folks remedied the evil by paying the 
stocking-makers to make more stockings;^ and when the prices of 
provisions rose by a deficiency of the supply of provisions, the 
same benevolent folks undertook to cure the evil by establishing 
cheap shops, and by. making donations of provisions, which re- 
medies, by increasing the demand, would diminish the supply, 
and thus prolong the scarcity.f Price, it cannot too often be re- 
peated, is the index of abundance or scarcity ; — ^the balance of 
consumption is held by price. The old legislators upon the poor 
laws, the magistrates of 17%, who regulated allowances in aid of 
wages according to ttie price of bread, destroyed the principle by 
which, without interference, consumption is the regulator of 
supply ; they enabled consumption to go on without reference to 
frugality, and they thus made the land one great pauper-field. 
Now, if scarcity should come, workhouse dietaries must be the 
first to be regulated by price, that those who are dependent upon 
price out of the workhouse may not be starved by the plenty 
within the workhouse. This will be a painful duty to all con- 
cerned in the regulation, and it will, no doubt, bring obloquy 
with it. Let the principles, however, upon which the poor laws 
are now administered be carried on without shrinking — let the 
most philosophical, perhaps the only truly philosophical, piece of 
legislation in our own day, be philosophically worked out, — and, 
in spite of those who have wasted many hours of legislative atten- 
tion in proving, that the water in which pork is boUed ought not 
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to enter into the seasoning of workhouse soup or workhouse 
puddings, the independent labourers of this country may be spared 
many of the inflictions which have been heaped upon them for 
the last forty years under the name of charity. *' When I think 
of the various merits of bread-sauce," said a celebrated disciple 
of Apicius, " I am proud of the name of Englishman." " When 
I think of the horrors of pork-water," says Mr. Walter, " I am 
proud of the name of the New Poor Law reformer." May the 
real reforms of Englishmen take another direction ! 

In going through the voluminous evidence taken by the Par- 
liamentary committee, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
completeness of the medical arrangements in the Union work- 
houses. There have been complaints relative to the out-door 
medical relief; some thinking a district too large, and some, per- 
haps, with Mr. Sockett, being of opinion that all the labouring 
population should be attended by a medical man at the expense 
of the parish ; but scarcely an expression of dissatisfaction seems 
to have arisen as to attendance upon the inmates of the workhouses. 
It is the practice to place a person on the sick-list the moment 
he makes a complaint of indisposition, when he is dieted accord- 
ing to the directions of the medical officer. Mr. Raper, clerk of 
the Westhampnett Union, says : — 

*' The instant a person in the workhouse complains of indisposition, 
the governor sends him to the infirmary, and immediately, if the sur- 
geon is not expected to make his visit, or has been in the morning 
before the indisposition is discovered, the surgeon is again sent for ; he 
then gives such directions as he thinks necessary, and whatever those 
directions are, the governor's instructions are to comply with them. 

'' You do not happen to know of any instance where a person was 
so furnished with any extra comforts? — Certainly; I can furnish you 
with an instance ; I know one instance in which a man in the last 
quarter received during the quarter six bottles of port wine, and 174 
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Being sick ? — Yes, under the direction of the surgeon ; there are 
several persons receiving port wine daily [8640-2.]" 

The following is the testimony of Mr. Knott, a medical officer, 
of the same Union : — 

" Generally, in the medical care of the workhouse, have you observed 
that the master of the workhouse, and the visiting committee, and the 
Board of Guardians pay immediate attention to any recommendation of 
yours ? — ^They have, invariably ; I do not ever recollect an instance in 
which the slightest wish that I might have expressed has not been im- 
mediately complied with. 

" How often do you visit the workhouse ? — Every day. 

" Should you go there more frequently if you were sent for by the 
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master of the workhouse ? — Certainly ; and at the time of the prevailing 
disease, I went there twice and three times a-^ay ; and in my principal 
visit I was never less than four or five hours a-day. 

•* You have been some time in your profession ? — About 15 or 16 
years. 

" Have you been in the habit of visiting the poor of any district ? — 
Since I have been at Chichester I have attended for five years the parish 
of Donnington, but that was prior to the new Poor Law. 

" Comparing the condition of the sick in the parish of Donnington 
with the patients in the workhouse at Westhampnett, should you say 
that the care taken of the sick in Donnington. and the means taken to 
provide them with any necessaries that you might recommend, was 
greater than the care taken of the sick in the Westhampnett workhouse? 
— ^Very inferior indeed. 

** In what respects inferior ? — Inasmuch as the paupers — I visit them 
and send them medicine, and I have only to recommend to the paupers 
themselves to procure their own diet. 

. *' If you had thought it necessary while you had the care of the sick 
of the parish of Donnington to recommend any unusual or expensive 
diet, was there any authority to which you could have recourse in order 
to provide the pauper with it ? — I do not recollect any. 

^* Do you recollect upon any occasion having had recourse, or having 
been instructed tb have recourse, to any authority which would provide 
the sick of Donnington with any change of diet, or any articles which 
you might think necessary ? — I do not recollect recommending anything 
but what they did procure for themselves. 

** In the Westhampnett workhouse, if the sick require anything that 
you may think essential to health, whatever may be the nature of the 
medicine or diet, have you any scruple in recommending it ? — Not the 
least, and never have ha!d. 

" And are your recommendations immediately attended to ? — 
Directly. 

" Then, comparing the care of the sick under the provisions of the 
new law with their care under the former law, do you think that they 
are better or worse attended to? — Very superior in Westhampnett 
workhouse ; I have no knowledge of any other district. 
" You speak of your experience? — I do." [1522-34.] 

In the month of January 1836, a fever broke out amongst the 
children at the Yapton workhouse, in the Westhampnett Union. 
This house was appropriated for the reception of the children 
belonging to the various parishes of the Union, previous to their 
removal to the Union workhouse, and, had it not been for the 
prompt and active treatment of the medical men, a considerable 
number of the children would have died. The state of health in 
the Yapton workhouse having been communicated to the Duke 
of Richmond, the Chairman of the Board, the subject came 
under notice at the subsequent meeting of the guardians, and the 
following entry was made in the Minute-book :— 
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^* The chairman having^ reported to this Board a communication he 
had received on Friday last, that the fever had broken out at the work- 
house at Yapton, and the illness of the grovernor, and the death of one 
of his daughters, in consequence of which his Grace had ordered a phy- 
sician to visit the house, and give whatever directions for the health and 
comfort of the inmates he might think necessary or expedient : resolved, 
that this Board is under obligations to the Chairman for his attention ; 
that the children be fed, exercised, and treated in every respect as re- 
commended by the physician ; that the governor at Yapton be autho- 
rized to hire a sufficient number of nurses to attend to the children, and 
that the surgeon be directed to visit the workhouse every day, while 
there are the slightest remains of the illness now prevalent there." [8464.] 

The medical aid was equal to that which wealthy persons would 
have had recourse to under similar circumstances. Dr. M'Car- 
rogher, a physician at Chichester, who was called in, says : — 

** I really do not know that a person in any situation in life could 
receive greater attention or more comforts than those children did whose 
cases I have stated ; they had not only the advice of a surgeon and a 
general practitioner, but they had, what is considered by persons in 
better circumstances, the additional advice and attention of a physician ; 
and their diet was regulated according to the nature of their symptoms 
and the nature of their complaint. [15,846.] 

" Could the children of a wealthy shopkeeper in Chichester have been 
better attended to, or have had more comforts than the children of the 
workhouse had under your direction when they were ill ? — ^They could 
not have had more if they had been under my care; these children had 
everything according to the best of my direction. 

*' Had they everything which their cases required, according to the 
best of your judgment and skill ? — Everything. 

"Had they been children of parents in wealthy circumstances, could 
they have been better attended ? — I think not." [15,714 ; ^r. KnoiU 
surgeon to the Westhampnett Workhouse*} 

Dr. M'Carrogher received directions from the guardians to 
visit the workhouse at Yapton as often as he thought the cases of 
the patients required, and this was in addition to the superintend- 
ence of the medical officers of the Union. Only one of the 
children died, and the cause of disease, arising chiefly from the 
unhealthiness of the situation, the children were subsequently re- 
moved to the spacious Central workhouse. Not long after the 
occurrence of sickness at Yapton, the Central workhouse was 
visited with disease; and Dr. M'Carrogher was again called in, 
and approved of the course which the ordinary medical officer 
had adopted. In his report he says :— 

^' The house I found clean, dry and well aired ; the complaints pre- 
valent are such as are occasionally found in this neighbourhood, and on 
the present occasion may in some wise be attributed to the variable state 
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of the weather and to the injudicious practice of washing the floors, 
which has lately, and very properly, been abandoned, and dry rubbing 
substituted." 

He also considered that the rentiiation of the house was carried 
on to excess : thus disease was partly aggravated by means which 
are popularly, and in most cases correctly, regarded as conducive 
to health. The old workhouses would have been safe from all 
attacks, originating in such causes as these. Dr. M^Carrogher's 
evidence shows the superior advantages of the Union houses over 
the old parish workhouse : — 

" Should you say that the infirmary in the Westhampuett Union was* 
inferior or equal to the infirmaries in which His Majesty's seamen are 
attended ? — I consider the infirmary in the Westhampnett Union equal 
not only to any infirmary for His Majesty's troops or sailors, but equal 
to any infirmary in this country, and equal to our own infirmary at 
Chichester. 

*' Do you think that the sick are as well attended to by the nurses, 
and that the diet prescribed by you, professionally, is as strictly given 
in that infirmary as in any of the London hospitals, or the infirmary at 
Chichester ? — I have no doubt of it ; they have a most admirable woman 
superintendentoftheinfirmary at Westhampnett, and when the sickness 
prevailed there, directions were given by the Board that experienced 
nurses, as many as I might think proper, should be immediately pro- 
cured. 

" Could greater attention be given, or greater comfort commanded, 
by any class of persons during sickness, than those persons received 
during this epidemic in the Westhampnett workhouse ? — I should say 
impossible ; they had everything that was necessary for them ; if brandy, 
if wine, if chickens, if fish, no matter what was considered necessary by 
the medical attendant, he had only to order it, and it was instantly ob- 
tained." [15,835-7.] 

'' And with respect to the diet for the sick, you had no complaint to 
make ? — ^None at all ; they had everything which was right and proper 
for,them, such as beef-tea, soup, good broth, arrow-root, milk-gruel, and 
all that which is necessary for patients labouring under disease." 
£15,883.] 

During the prevalence of the epidemic at the <;ommencement 
of the present year, the workhouse of the Droxford Union was 
also visited with sickness, when the same consideration was shown 
as in the Westhampnett Union : — 

*' During that illness, were they visited every day by a medical man ? 
— Every day, and sometimes three times a day, very often. 

" Were any extra comforts allowed them besides the dietary ? — ^Yes. 

" Was anything that the medical man ordered ever refused? — Never ; 
I got it immediately ; and after they became convalescent I gave .them 
roast meat for nearly three weeks ; they were so old, that if we had not 
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given them nourishiag things we should not have ^recovered them ; and 
then I reported to the Board that I thought they would he able to go on 
with the dietary. 

*' Have they enjoyed comforts which the labouring man in his own 
house could not command ? — It was impossible that the labouring man 
could command it. 

" Under Gilbert's Act, which you administered for 13 years, would 
they have enjoyed the same comforts as during their sickness these in- 
dividuals enjoyed? — I think they hardly would, for I stated to the Board 
the state of our house ; we had every one in bed at one time, except 
one ; and I wrote to the chairman, and he sent me a note to say that I 
was to get them every comfort that was required. 

*' There was no restriction?— rNot the least; we used four os five 
bottles of vnne every week. 

** Did they express content and gratitude ? — ^They were very grateful.*^ 
[4107-13; Mx^ HarrisonJ] 



In the parish workhouses the consequences of want of classifi- 
cation and bad management operated with the greatest hardship 
upon children. Habits were formed in the workhouse which ren- 
dered the path to respectability almost inaccessible. ' These 
children were disposed of under the apprenticing system (another 
part of the old state of things to which the Commissioners have for- 
tunately directed their attention), and were doomed to a dreary 
period of servitude, under some needy master who had been 
tempted in the first instance to take them by the offer of a small 
premium. The parochial plan for putting out children, with its 
attendant evils, was a necessary consequence of the want of 
training while in the workhouse. If these children had received 
useful instruction and been brought up in habits of order and 
industry, their compulsory distribution among the different rate- 
payers would have been unnecessary, as eacTi child would have 
been as valuable to its master as the children taken from the 
independent cottager. The workhouse, indeed, under proper 
management, offered facilities for instruction even in parishes 
which could not always be applied to other children of the same 
rank. There might in that case have arisen a competition among 
the rate-payers for the purpose of obtaining the services of the 
better instructed orphan, or pauper's child of the workhouse, 
instead of their conceiving it a burthen to receive such children 
under their roof. The principal evils of compulsory service are 
accurately stated by Mr. Veale, an ex-offido guardian of the 
Okehampton Union, in a communication addressed to Mr, 
Gilbert, an Assistant Commissioner : — 

*' 1. Binding is considered a degradation both to parents and children. 
*-'2. If parents do not approve of the master or mistress to whom their 
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child IS bound, they often excite the child to disobedience, in order to 
get the indenture cancelled. — 3. Apprentices are often made the slaves 
of the whole household, being obliged to do the bidding of servants as 
well as masters ; their education is often neglected, and they are seldom 
sent to any place of vrorship. — 4. Female apprentices are often sent into 
the fields to take the proper employment of men and boys, and are not 
trained to household work, or to knit and sew ; this is a great disad- 
vantage to them, as they often marry as soon as they are out of their 
apprenticeship. — 5. Apprentices having their clothes and other neces- 
saries provided for them by their masters and mistresses, are very unfit, 
when married, to lay out money economically for the provision of them- 
selves and families. Is this not a reason why so many young married 
apprentices, &c., have sought assistance from the parish officer ?" 

If right principles on the subject of education had been pre- 
valent some years ago, there would still have been great difficulty 
in applying them in the ten thousand parish workhouses of 
England ; an immense majority of which did not admit of a proper 
classification of inmates, even if the necessity of such classification 
had at that time been acknowledged by the mass of rate-payers 
and parish officers. If attention to education had preceded work- 
house reform, the good effected in the school-room would have 
been endangered by the imperfect state of other parts of the 
workhouse economy. Under the new system, however, amend- 
ment having been carried into every department of the manage- 
ment, and the arrangements of every kind being so much better 
adapted to the purposes of improvement, they all may be made 
conducive to this end. The tendency of the old system was to 
enthral the children wliom the workhouse had sent out, so that 
at some period of their lives they were certain of again returning 
to it, ev^n if they had ever sufficient independence of spirit to dis- 
locate the ties by which they were bound. But the new system 
has an entirely opposite effect. The children are carefiiUy edu- 
cated and trained, and are uncorrupted by bad associations. 
They are* fitted for useful employments, and have therefore a 
chance of becoming useful members of society, a station which, 
when once attained, they have been taught to value. The race of 
paupers, instead of being perpetuated, will be diminished in 
number, by means of the moral agency of the new system. In 
their last Report the Commissioners observe : — 

*^ The appropriate treatment of the children in the workhouse, the 
larger proportion of whom are orphans, must be progressive with the 
arrangements for the classification and treatment of the paupers within 
the workhouse ; as yet the regulations with respect to them are general, 
and maybe found in the rules for the management of the workhouse. 
\ Acting upon the principle of the statute of Elizabeth, which provides 
\ that " order shall be taken firom time to time for setting to work the 
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children of all such whose parents shall not be able to maiatain them,' 
we have endeavoured to direct the exertions of the local officers, as early 
as possib^.^er the rudimente of education were obtained by the chil- 
dren, to gajn for them independent employment out of the workhouse. 
We have learned with much pleasure that the training already commu- 
nicated to children, by better appointed schoolmasters, and a better 
mode of instruction in the common acquirements of reading and writing, 
have already produced some of the effects intended, and that the chil- 
dren so trained are beginning to be considered better qualified for 
service.'* 

Until the new system is in operation in every part of the 
country, it is impossible to estimate the value of its influence 
on the education of the labouring classes by means of the establish- 
ment of approved means of instruction in the workhouse schools. 
We have seen that the probable effect of improved workhouse 
management will be not only to keep up, but to raise the standard 
of wages and of comfort amongst the labourers ; and there can be 
little doubt but that a system of education may be brought into 
operation in the workhouses, the effect of which will be to raise and 
improve the present defective means of instruction provided for the 
children belonging to the agricultural population in the existing 
schools. The attention of the Commissioners is, perhaps, at present 
too much occupied in completing the organization of the new sys- 
tem, but there is every reason to believe that they will not neglect 
the agency which is more important than any other in effecting 
that improvement in character which necessarily extinguishes the 
spirit of pauperism. The sentiments which the Commissioners 
have expressed on this subject, in reference' to an application from 
the Board of Guardians of the Bedford Union, cannot be read 
without exciting the hope that they will, without much delay, apply 
themselves to the great question of popular education, sound 
principles on which, when once introduced, will not fail to make 
rapid progress. The Bedford Board addressed the Commis- 
sioners, stating that they " were desirous of obtaining their sanction 
to have writing omitted as part of the schoolmaster's instruction 
in the workhouse, and that he teach reading only,'' It is stated 
that " the Board do not recommend this on the score of economy, 
but on that of principle, as they are desirous of avoiding greater 
advantages to the inmates of the workhouse than to the poor 
children out of it ; withdrawing thereby as much as possible any 
premium or inducement to the frequenting the workhouse. The 
motion that this letter be written to obtain the sanction of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, was carried, on a division, by 17 against 
11." The Commissioners, in reply, inform the Board *^that they 
think it inconsistent with their duty to give a formal 8in(i deliberate 
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sanction to a plan of workhouse instruction to the children who 
may be inmates^ from which instruction in writing* shall be sys- 
tematically excluded.'* The grounds upon which tfa^y* come' to 
this decision are as follows r-^- 

" The Commissioners think it of the greatest importance that the 
workhouse children should be so taught as to give them the greatest 
attainable chance of earning an honest and independent maintenance 
for the remainder of their lives, and they cannot conceal from them- 
selves that the acquisition of the power of writing greatly increases this 
chance. 

'* They think, also, that the workhouse children should not be so 
treated as to fix upon them any permanent stigma which should be 
likely to attach to them in aflter life. All other children who learn to 
read learn also to write ; *to have acquired a knowledge of reading, being 
at the same time altogether ignorant of the art of writing, would be- 
come the distinguishing mark of those who had received a workhouse 
education. ^Under these circumstances the Commissioners think it 
necessary to abide by the rule laid down in the Workhouse Regulations 
issued for the Bedford Union," 

The objection against rendering the workhouse attractive by a 
better plan of instruction than that which is enjoyed out of dqors^ 
does not seem sufficiently strong to create any impediment to the 
improvement of workhouse education. On all other points the 
principle is unobjectionable, but with regard to education, the 
danger to be apprehended would soon be obviated. It would be 
seen that the children who had been educated and trained in the 
workhouse enjoyed greater facilities for making their way in the 
world than those who had not had similar advantages ; a demand 
would arise which would be met by the establishment of private 
schools, superior to those which now exist. If the education of 
children in the workhouse were kept down to the level of that 
which is to be obtained beyond its walls, it must in many cases be 
utterly insignificant and worthless. The slightest advance would 
render the workhouse schools superior to the common day schools, 
and if this take place, there does not appear to be any strong 
ground for not effecting some of those necessary improvements in 
the application of education as a science which the general wish 
of society seems to demand. Dr. Arnott's Report on an establish- 
ment for receiving the children of one of the metropolitan parishes, 
which he was called upon by the Commissioners to examine, con- 
tains a passage on workhouse education, pointing out the course 
which he thinks should be pursued. 

'* While a really judicious education, inspiring a love of honesty and 
benevolence with habits of application, will secure to the objects of it 
independence, and will thus reader them little likely ever again to 
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apply to the workhouse, the community will also be thereby benefited 
by getting useful members ; and those of the poorer classes who are 
the nearest to wanting public assistance are often so little able to 
appreciate the importance of education, that they will not deem the 
advantage of the pauper school a resison for sending their children to 
it rather than to others paid for by themselves. As soon, however, as 
the pauper children have received the essential elements of education, 
and are able to work a little for their own support, they should enter 
the school of active employment, and become useful as servants of some 
degree. The fact that it is possible cheaply to give good education to 
pauper children, should become a strong reason for contriving means 
for educating well the whole labouring community.'* 

Encouraged by the sentiments which the Commissioners ex- 
pressed in their communication to the Bedford Board of Guardians 
in January 1836, the Boards of various Unions have been led to 
pay more attention to the question of education. The effect of 
the circular of instructions issued in January 1837, will be still 
more likely to stimulate the exertions of the Board. These 
instructions are of a more specific character. The Commissioners 
say: — 

" The education to be given to destitute children, and* those whose 
parents and natural relations are destitute, must be such as will best 
train them in industrious habits ; and the Commissioners view with 
great anxiety the arrangements for the attainment of this object, inas- 
much as the diminution of the existing numbers of hereditary paupers, 
and the prevention of their increase, will depend gpreatly on the manner 
in which those arrangements are executed. 

*' The Commissioners are apprehensive that the danger of the chil- 
dren falling into the habits of paupers whilst they remain in the poor- 
house, cannot be immediately and effectually prevented. It is, there- 
fore recommended that any improved methods of teaching,' by which 
the time of learning is abridged, should be adopted; and that after a 
competent knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, has been 
imparted to the children, and soon as they are capable of going into 
service, exertions should be made to gain them independent employ- 
ment. With a view to stimulate the master's exertions in fitting 
them for useful occupations, and allowing none of his pupils to remain 
and mispend their time in the house a^er they are fitted for useful 
occupations, the Commissioners will allow his emoluments to be made, 
as far as practicable, dependent on the number of children who are 
placed in service, and who maintain themselves honestly. 

'* As soon as the children are old enough to be employed, they should 
be placed under a strict discipline. In respect of the mainienance of 
cliildren, the same principle is applicable to them that is applicable to 
the young able-bodied adult paupers. Lasting misery is inflicted on 
children of this class by lax discipline during their youth in the work- 
house ; the habits which they have contracted there make them feel as 
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extreme severity, the same work as that which is eheerfully performed 
by the children of independent labourers. The poor-house is consi- 
dered by them as a place of indulgence, and as their natural home. 
The general principle of pauper management, stated as applicable to 
the maintenance of pauper children when they have arrived at an age 
capable of employment, is inapplicable to their education (within the 
bounds specified), for it is found that it is maintenance alone, and not 
the advantage of obtaining an ordinary education, which operates as an 
inducement on the parents of such children to throw the burden of 
maintaining them upon the rate payers." 

In reference to the appointment of a schoolmaster they re- 
mark : — 

*' The choice of a proper master is of great importance. Where the 
character of the master is good, and his habits are regular and correct, 
and he pays due attention to the moral and religious education of the 
children, it is found that a corresponding effect is produced in their 
habits ; situations in service are easily obtained for them, and they 
retain them permanently. Where the teacher is a pauper, or a person 
of indifferent character, or of indolent habits, the habits of the children 
become bad ; they do not continue in service, but return to the parish, 
and remain permanently burthensome.'' 

The next annual report of the Commissioners will, we hope, 
contain some account of the effect of these instructions in the 
different Unions ; and the evidence which it is likely they will 
afford of the benefits arising from an attention to the means of 
workhouse instruction in those Unions in which the subject has 
received more than usual attention, will doubtless occasion in- 
creased activity in other Unions in which less has been done. In 
the Bath Union, the question was soon taken up by the Rev. Mr. 
Spencer, the excellent chairman of the Union, who moved at a 
meeting of the Board in February : — 

" That in order to secure the improvement of the children in learn- 
ing, each class of boys be brought before the Board at least once a 
quarter, after the business of the day, for the purpose of examination in 
such useful learning as they may have acquired under the instructions of 
the schoolmaster. That with the same object in view, it be recom- 
mended to the visiting committees at their weekly visits, to examine at 
least one class of children, and record their opinion of their proficiency 
in the visitor's book. That in consequence of the great increase of 
boys in the workhouse, a serious responsibility devolves upon the Board, 
not merely to educate them in reading, writing, and scripture knowledge, 
but to train them up for some useful trade or occupation. That the 
most useful trades for the poor, and the most easily introduced into a 
workhouse, are those of the tailor and shoemaker, the requisite repairs 
of the clothing and shoes of the inmates furnishing abundance of em- 
ployment That therefore a shoemaker and tailor, competent to teach 
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the children, be appointed by this Board, under the direction of a com- 
mittee, to instruct the boys in their respective trades, for such number 
of hours each day as shall be approved by the board. That for similar 
reasons a person be appointed to teach the girls straw-plaiting for 
bonnets." 

In other Unions properly qualified masters have been induced 
to come forward, the Boards with great propriety offering a liberal 
remuneration for their services. In the Isle of Thanet Union a 
committee was appointed to superintend the education of the 
children, who are employed four hours every day in learning to 
read and write, and spend the rest of their time in training to such 
occupations and labour as they appear best adapted to. A small 
library of entertaining and instructive books has been lately pur- 
chs^ed for the use of the paupers, under suituable regulations. 
The evidence taken by the Parliamentary Committee also shows 
that in the Unions to which the inquiry extended the subject had 
received attention, and no charges of neglecting the children were 
made by the opponents of the new law. Perhaps in the course of a 
diorttime the injudicious vrish for the general application of relief 
to the labouring populatioij may be converted into a desire for 
their being taught a knowledge of their duties and interests, and 
for their minds being enlightened by useful truths on the subjects 
which it is desirable they should comprehend. In the West- 
hampnett Union workhouse the instructions of the Board are : — 

'* That the schoolmaster and schoolmistress shall read prayers every 
morning and evening to the children. — That the children be permitted 
once every week to walk out, provided they are attended by one of their 
teachers ; but they are not to be permitted to go into the city of Chi- 
chester, nor into any house. — ^That the children be instructed in their 
religious duties, reading, writing, and arithmetic, until 12 o'clock, and 
that after diimer they be placed in the following classes under instruc- 
tors, the boys for each class to be recommended by the visiting com- 
mittee: — Class 1. Tailors. — 2. Shoemakers. — 3. Carpenters. — ^4. Gar- 
deners. — 5. Straw-plaiting. — ^The girls to b^ taught the duties of house- 
hold service, and also straw-plaiting. — ^That the children be permitted 
> to walk in the garden." 

The schoolmaster was well recommended to the guardians, who 
allow him a salary of £20 a-year and his board and lodging, and 
the schoolmistress enjoys the same advantages arid has £15 a-year. 
Several members of the committee put questions to Mr. Raper for 
the purpose of making themselyes acquainted with the course of 
instruction and its effects : — 

" What attention is paid to the classification ; it appears by the 53d 
regulation, that the schoolmaster and schoolmistress are to read prayers 
morning and evening ; what number of hours are they kept at school? 
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— I think the boys go into school after breakfast, about half-past eight 
or niae, and remain until half-past eleven; they then go out to play till 
dinner; after dinner, the young ones, about two o'clock, go again into 
the school ; the older ones and others are employed at work in the 
garden ; some are put into the carpenter's shop, under the instruction of 
the carpenter, some to the shoemakers, others to the tailor. 

'' Do you know what is taught the boys ; are they taught writing 
and accounts, as well as reading? — Reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

'* Do you know what books are used ; any books beside the Bible P — 
Certainly ; the books are principally those recommended by the national 
schools ; and any books which the chaplain suggests as proper are 
provided for them. 

*' Does the chaplain superintend this education ? — He does. 
" Is the arrangement in regulation 55, that they should be instructed 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic until 12 o'clock, and after dinner be 
classed as tailors, shoemakers^ and straw-plaiters ; is that strictly 
attended to ? — It is. 

" Are they orderly in their habits and manners ? — Particularly so. 
*' Well behaved ? — Particularly so. 

** How old is the eldest in the school? — After the age of 16 they 
would not, under any circumstances, be in the school. 

*' What age is there fixed on at which they leave school ? — At 16, 
under the Poor Law Act, they are emancipated. 

'^ Then, as far as you are able to judge, attention is paid to their 
education, and none of them are growing up without being able to read 
and write ? — Certainly not. 

** Did not some of these lads volunteer to go to sea the other day ? — 
Five of them, 

*^ Have you heard they were finer lads than could be obtained in the 
neighbourhood of Portsmouth, and Sir Philip Durham reported favour- 
ably of them ? — One of them had been applied to by several gentlemen 
who were anxious to have had him in their service, but he refused to 
undertake any situation elsewhere than at sea. 

•* Is there a wish to get the girls who have been educated for house- 
servants in the neighbourhood ? — I have heard it frequently said, persons 
would rather take girls from that house than from the neighbourhood. 
From the cottages ? — ^Yes. 
They are taught needle-work ? — Yes. 
'^ And instruction which is not given to them generally at their 
parents* houses ? — Instruction which it is not possible for them to get 
there. 

" Is the school-room a separate room?— Yes." [3666 — 3682.] 

In the Petworth Union workhouse the boys and girls are taught 
reading and writing and useful employments, and '' ladies come 
to the workhouse for servants, in preference to taking children of 
able-bodied labourers living at home." [1,285.] Another witness 
says : — " The girls are taught every thing that can be taught for 
the purpose of making them useful servants, cleaning the house 
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and mending the clothes^ and so on, those that are old enough.'* 
[971.] In the Droxford workhouse the conduct of the school- 
mistress came under the consideration of the committee in con- 
nexion with the case of the three boys from the Fareham Union. 
[See the Appendix.] She had been recommended to the Board 
by the Rev. Sir Henry Thompson, the chaplain of the workhouse, 
who, subsequently to the case having attracted public notice, spoke 
of her in the following terms : — " I really think well of her, and 
doubt exceedingly whether, if she were dismissed, you would 
readily obtain an equally efficient person to assist her." His 
representations to the Board doubtless prevented them from not 
having taken this step, for which the Guardians are blamed in the 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 

We have seen that in the Union workhouses the diet, clothing, 
and shelter, are superior to anything which the cottage can offer ; 
that the sick are dieted as every person, let his condition be what 
it may, would ordinarily be under the direction of his medical 
attendant ; that the old and infirm are allowed indulgences which 
their condition demands ; that the children are fed and clothed 
and instructed ; and that the order and regularity by which the 
inmates are surrounded, and on which the comfort of old persons 
so much depends, is not broken in upon by noisy children or other 
disturbances. The workhouse, however, is not intended for the 
able-bodied, who are capable of maintaining themselves by labour ; 
and, though it is offered to them as a resource which may be 
accepted by the really destitute, it repels those who feign a con- 
dition which greater care or industry might obviate ; and the 
means by which it is thus made to act as a test of destitution are 
to be found in the wholesome regulations which are laid down for 
its good government. These regulations have been held forth as 
the most oppressive part of the amended system ; though it is quite 
certain that without them the independent labourer would be 
attracted within the workhouse, convinced of the folly of toiling for 
what he may obtain without trouble or care. The workhouses 
would be " swamped," and the extinction of pauperism would be 
utterly hopeless. The peculiar regulations of the workhouse 
originate in the distinction which exists between a family and a 
community. It is clear that the order and good government of 
each depends upon different means. In what manner could 
parental authority be exercised in a large workhouse, containing 
as many inmates as a considerable village, and consisting of cha- 
racters of every shade and variety which distinguish the victims 
of pauperism, the great majority of whom have fallen into that 
state through their own dissolute nabits, and their aversion to order 
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and regularity ? And yet, when these rules are required to be 
rescinded, it is to ask nothing less than that a workhouse should 
be put upon the footing of a family which contains elements of 
order quite peculiar to itself. Men of perverse minds repeat with 
astonishment, as Mr. Brock has done, that ^' the principle of the 
Bill is to make the workhouse disgraceful ; that it is intended to 
be a restraint ; that it takes away liberty from the poor man ; and 
though it may provide him with food and clothes, what are 
those things without liberty?" Imagine the state of disorder 
of such a workhouse as that of Lambeth, in which at one time 
there have been about 1,000 inmates, if all went in and came 
out with the same freedom as an independent person enters his 
own residence. Even in large establishments (not schools, but 
those in which there are adult inmates) order and regularity can 
only be preserved by the observance of regulations — of a code, in 
fact, devised for the purpose of avoiding confusion and inconve- 
nience. The freedom which the inmates of a workhouse enjoy is 
certainly not so great as that of other classes who are perfectly 
independent; but the difference is not greater than that which 
exists between persons out of the workhouse, some of whom are 
tied by their duties to a particular spot, while others are as free to 
range wherever inclination leads them. The diminished liberty 
of the pauper is not by any means so great as it is generally repre- 
sented. In the Petworth Union, regulations for the aged, who are 
more peculiarly the proper inmates of the workhouse, are alluded 
to in die evidence of Mr. Ellis : — 

" Is the same description of control exercised in the workhouses ap- 
propriated to children and old people, as is adopted in that of the able- 
bodied people? — ^No, not the same control. 

** Describe the difference. — ^The workhouse containing the old, and 
the workhouse containing the children, are workhouses of comfort, as 
they ought to be. 

'' That is so under the present system ? — It is. 

" And with the full sanction of the Assistant Commissioner ? — ^Yes.'* 
[1803-6.] 

In the workhouse of the Droxford Union the same indulgence 
is permitted : — 

" Then it is to be understood that any of the old persons now in your 
workhouse are at liberty, if they prefer it, to live out of the workhouse, 
and to have the customary weekly allowance ? — I should say that it 
would be so ; for I am aware that, if there was an application made to 
the Board to come out, it would not be refused; I have never known 
an instance of it. 

*' Each case would be considered by the Guardians ? — ^Yes ; it is no 
advantage to the parish to have those people in the workhouse, for what 
they give them out will satisfy them as well. 

M 
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" They can come out after giving notice ? — Yes, ufter giving me 
three hours* notice, they can come out directly. 

'' Are the inmates of this workhouse at liberty to walk out of it at all 
seasonable times of the day ? — ^They being principally old people, I have 
put no restriction ; I have had no rules for their abiding in-doors ; if I 
found them making a bad use of their time, I should not let them go. 

" You would then report to the Guardians? — ^Yes ; but- 1 never 
once refused any application. 

'* May their friends and relatives see them at all times? — Always/' 
[3939-44 ; Mr. Harrisoni] 

In all the Union workhouses the inmates may be visited by 
their friends under regulations which, it appears from the following 
order, are made known to them from time to time. The rule is : — 
'' That the orders and regulations of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, and such of the bye-laws as relate to discipline and diet, be 
read to the paupers by the master once in every quarter, and that 
Rule No. 50 be affixed in a conspicuous place in every room and 
workshop." The object of the rule here alluded to is to make 
known to the inmates that — '^ Any pauper in the house may, if he 
or she think fit, inform the master of his or her desire to speak to 
the Board, and the master is strictly enjoined to report the same 
to the chairman at the next meeting of the Board." [p. 61, Third 
Report, ] The extract which follows relates to the Westhampnett 
Union : — 

** Suppose the friend of any pauper should travel a distance of 10 
miles to see the man at the workhouse, is there any restriction as to the 
hours of admission to see him ? — Certainly. 

'* A man might take that journey and lose his object ? — Certainly. 

" What are the hours of admission ? — The bye-laws will show it. 

*' Are they generally circulated through the district so as to be 
known ?— They are, * That the master be permitted to authorize any 
proper and fit person to visit any pauper in the visiting-room. of the class 
on every day, Sunday excepted, between the hours of nine and twelve at 
noon, and between two and five in the afternoon," [3623-6 ; Mr. Raper,] 

In the Bradford (Wilts) Union the practice is not harsher than 
in the rural Unions: — 

" Would the children , be allowed to go out of the house on the 
Sunday? — No, we have a large garden, of four acres, where they would 
be allowed to go out and play. 

" They have not more confinement than the children of geutlemen 
have at boarding-school, have they ? — No, not so much. 

" How much of the four acres is cultivated ? — The greater part is 
.cultivated ; we have paths all round it and through it. 

" Are there play-grounds ? — ^Yes, gravelled large yards. 

^^ Are parents allowed to see their children as often as they think 
proper ? — They are. 

" On Sunday ? — On working days," [18,680-5 ; Mr. Spackman^} 
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The following extracts from the bye-laws of the Westhampnett 
Union relate to this subject : — 

*' That if a pauper give notice to the master of his or her intention to 
quit the workhouse when any part of his or her family is in either of 
the infirmaries or convalescent rooms, it shall be the duty of the master 
to recommend to the pauper to consult the surgeon as to the expediency 
of the sick or convalescent person being removed. 

**That the paupers be warned that if they quit the house without 
leave, with any part of the clothing belonging to the Union, they sub- 
ject themselves to a criminal prosecution. 

*' That the master be authorized to grant leave of absence to any 
inmate of the workhouse for any period not exceeding forty-eight hours, 
upon his being satisfied of the serious illness of a near relation of any 
such pauper, or that the individual is anxious to attend the funeral of a 
near relation ; provided always, that the leave be given in writing, and 
reported to the Board at their next meeting ; but if the pauper does 
not return on or before the expiration of his or her leave, it shall not be 
lawful for the master to permit him or her to return to the house, un- 
less in the mode prescribed in the first clause of the Orders and regu- 
lations of the Poor Law Commissioners. This rule to be read and 
explained to the pauper at the time the leave is granted." \Apfend%x 
to Third Report.^ 

It is contended that the rule which prohibits free ingress and 
egress to the workhouse inmates should be relaxed on Sundays, 
for the purpose of enabling them to attend places of worship, and a 
strong eiSbrt has been made to obtain an alteration ; but whoever 
has had an opportunity of reading the Second Annual Report of 
the Commissioner^ (p. 11) and the Report of Mr. TuflFnell (p. 495) 
an assistant commissioner, will be well aware that the religious 
instruction of paupers would be altogether inconsistent with such 
an indulgence. Mr. Benjamin Hewett, who has been the master 
of the workhouse of St. Andrew and St., George the Martyr, Hol- 
born, 12 years, and during that period has constantly had the 
charge of about 450 paupers, states — 

** In our parish we have always had a chaplain ; but the paupers who 
are Catholics or Dissenters have been allowed to go out on Sunday, 
and in other respects our regulations were not so strict. The conse- 
quence has been that I do not remember one Sunday that has passed 
during the last 12 years without some scene of drunkenness or dis- 
turbance, occasioned by those paupers who have thus had leave to go 
out. They have been carried home by the police drunk, and with their 
clothes torn, followed by trains of vagabonds; they have been com- 
plained of by the inhabitants for the disturbances they committed, and 
in very many instances they have been imprisoned to no purpose. One 
woman named Shields, a Catholic, has been imprisoned at least six 
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times each year. Another old woman, named Manning, a pauper, 
about 80 years of age, has never goqe out on leave to go to the Catholic 
chapel that she has not returned drunk. 

" What has been the eflfect of the new regulations, which prohibit 
paupers going out on Sunday, on the general management of the 
house ?— We are now perfectly quiet and orderly, and the paupers are 
well-behaved ; the sick and the infirm make no complaints on the score 
of disturbances. The complaints which we always had before of the 
noise and outcries of such characters preventing them sleeping, have 
entirely discontinued ; we are now as quiet as any private house, and 
no person can behave better than the inmates now do." — {Second An^ 
nual ReporLJi 

Mr. Tuffnell, in his Report to the Commissioners on the Re- 
ligious Instruction of In-door Paupers in Eastry Union, says — 

** I have seen so many instances of the disorderly effects that have 
arisen from permitting the paupers to leave the house, in the crowding 
of beer-shops and other evil results, some of which have been witnessed 
in this very Union ; and it being obvious that there is not the shadow of 
a ground for the complaint of a deficiency of religious instruction, that 
there appears to me no reason for, but every reason against, allowing the 
required iiftulgence ; and as this restraint is the only circumstance which 
makes the condition of the workhouse inhabitant less eligible than that 
of the independent labourer, to relax it would be partially to revert to 
the old demoralizing system : and in fact the demand on the part of 
the paupers should be considered not as a demand for more church, but 
for less restraint." 

Under the Poor Law Amendment Act the Commissioners are 
empowered to appoint a chaplain to perform divine service in 
some commodious room of the workhouse, whose duty it is to 
administer the consolations of religion when called upon. So far 
as the members of the Establishment are concerned, there is no 
cause to complain of confinement to the workhouse on Sundays, as 
the religious services of their church are performed in the house, 
and it is only with a view of attending them that the relax- 
ation of the rule is sought to be obtained. The diflSculty then oc- 
curs as to the most considerate mode of meeting the claims of 
persons of other denominations, who, not being satisfied with the 
services of the Established Church, wish to go to the various 
chapels in which their respective doctrines are preached. But the 
workhouse discipline must be applied to all alike, and in order to 
meet the difficulty, the licensed ministers of the different denomi- 
nations of Christians have at all times free access to those inmates 
of the workhouse who agree with them in religious opinion. If 
the privilege of attending a place of worship out of doors were 
conceded to all who professed to be dissatisfied with the services 
of the chaplain, great numbers would be induced to avail them- 
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selves of the indulgence, not from conscientious motives, but for the 
purpose of enjoying a holiday. The plan of the Commissioners 
is well calculated to overcome the difficulty. At the same time 
they do not wish to see the paupers annoyed by the spirit of pro- 
selytism, to which, from their dependent position, they would be 
peculiarly liable to be exposed. Their conduct has been highly 
considerate, as the following extract from one of their instructional 
letters will show : — 

" It appears (o us that paupers, living within the walls of a work- 
house, have a right to claim to be protected from all annoyance on ac- 
count of religious belief. They are so situated as to be deprived of the 
means of defending: themselves against intmsion, which a man living in 
his own cottage is fortunate enough to possess. 

" To place any one under circumstances in which he cannot but be 
present at, and in some degree take a share in, the forms of religious 
worship which are not consistent with his own belief, is evidently an 
undue breach of religious liberty. 

** This is peculiarly evident with respect to Roman Catholics, whose 
clergy maintain and enforce among their flocks, to its fullest extent, the 
rule. Nulla communio in sacris cum htBretids, 

*' That Roman Catholics should be placed in a situation in which 
they could not easily avoid forming a part of a Protestant congregation 
is evidently improper. It would, we think, in like manner, and by a 
strict parity of reasoning, be improper also that members of the Church 
of England, Unitarians, Baptists, Wesleyans or Independents, should 
be either induced or constrained to join in a form of worship which is 
not that of their own religious community. 

*^ The Commissioners, therefore, in the detailed rules they have 
issued for the management of workhouses, require that, on admission 
into a workhouse, each pauper should be called on to declare to what 
denomination of Christians he or she belongs, that, on application to 
the master of the workhouse, he should have the means of communi- 
cating with a licensed minister of his own persuasion, either for the 
purpose of religious consolation or the instruction of his children. But 
these interviews are not permitted to take place in the presence of per- 
sons who profess a different religious creed, or use a different form of 
religious worship/' 

In the rural districts the rule has been relaxed, and the paupers 
attend public worship out of doors ; but it is only under some 
peculiar circumstances that it is advisable to make an exception. 

In the Bradford Union it was found that the permission gave 
encouragement to vice and fraud. Mr. Spackman was examined 
on this point, and the following are the grounds on which it was 
considered necessary to withhold the indulgence : — 

*' Why have you provided a chaplain for them ? — The reason is, that 
from past experience in the old workhouse* the greatest demoralization 
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had taken place there, in consequence of the poor being allowed to go 
to church. 

*' Did they really go to church? — No, they were allowed to go out 
to church ; but it was only an opportunity for them of carrying away the 
property of the workhouse ; in many instances people have been seen 
with. the food and with the clothing, taking it over to other parties on 
the Sunday morning just before church time, and they went to church 
afterwards. 

" Or did not go to church ? — Yes. Having that experience, we con- 
sidered it was better not to allow such conduct for the future. 

" You confine all those of good character on the Sunday ? — We have 
not any of that description, not one. 

*' The children all contaminated ? — When I say not one of good 
character, I mean all grown up, except the man vnth the bad head." — 
[18,672-6.] 

But neither the restraints imposed upon the ingress and egress 
of the workhouse inmates, whether on week days or on Sundays, 
has excited anything like the outcry which has been raised in con- 
sequence of the separation of families. The evils resulting from 
the want of classification in the old parish workhouses have been 
forgotten. It has been forgotten too, that in all large workhouses 
this separation has been enforced, and that experience had shown 
that it was absolutely necessary. There are, however, strangely 
inaccurate notions prevalent relative to the extent to which the 
principle is carried, since, in an official letter in the Second Annual 
Report of the Commissioners, it was found necessary to state that 
" The separation of thildren at the breast from their mothers is 
not directed by any rule of the Commissioners ; neither do they 
express any opinion in favour of such a practice:" In the United 
States the separation of the sexes is adopted in all the most efficient 
workhouses, and the same classification has taken place with us 
whenever it was practicable. The impossibility of effecting this 
in the parish workhouses, many of which were not built in con- 
templation of the existence of such a mass of pauperism as the old 
system occasioned, was one of the mo^t usual sources of demorali- 
zation, and rendered them wretched asylums for the aged, and 
equally unhappy nurseries for the young. Several points in the 
evidence relate to the existence of a system of classification before 
the passing of the new law, but for the reasons above stated it could 
not be universally acted on as is now done in the spacious Union 
workhouses. 

** Is the separation of the sexes in the workhouses any thing at all 
new ; has it ever been carried into operation previous to the operation 
of the New Poor Law Amendment Act? — Certainly, in all the well- 
regulated workhouses, and in London, I believe, certainly. I could 
mention an instance of a country workhouse in which the separation 
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has been cotistant — ^ia the workhouse at Chichester, which is an union 
of workhouses under a local Act. 

" Were any very ^eat complaints made of that by the paupers T—* 
Not the slightest complaint was ever made upon the subject. 

" Do you conceive that a pauper who is in destitution, and who enters 
the workhouse, has any right whatever to choose his own labour ? — No, 
certainly not. — [1256-8. Mr. Hawley.] 

" Does any separation of husband and wife, or any separation of dif- 
ferent classes of paupers, or parents and children, take place under the 
new Act which was unknown under the Gilbert Act ? — No ; that was 
one of the iirst rules in the Gilbert Act to keep a man's room and a 
woman's room, and that was strictly adhered to. 

*' For the 13 years during which you acted upon that rule, did you 
uphold and enforce that separation? — ^With respect to the 10 years that 
I was guardian at Bramshot I did not manage the workhouse, but I 
was treasurer of the workhouse, and used to attend the workhouse three 
times a week, and the separation always took place. 

" Therefore any regulation which is now enforced by you in your 
workhouse under the present law is exactly the same as it was, within 
your knowledge, for 13 years in the workhouse under the Gilbert Act? 
— Precisely the same." — [4019-21. Mr. Harrison.} 

" How long has that been the custom in the Chichester workhouse 
that the men and women sleep apart ? — Always. 

*' Husbands and wives? — ^The families never sleep together in our 
workhouse. 

" For how many years has that been the practice ; for the last 50 
years ?< — It was never known otherwise than that. 

^' A separation of the husbands and wives in your workhouse for the 
last 50 years has taken place ? — ^We have seldom or ever had such 
people in the house. 

" When they are there ? — When they are there they must conform 
to the rules of the house. 

" And the rule has been, for the last 50 years, that the husband and 
the wife sleep in different wings? — Yes." — [11,664-9. Mr. Gray.'] 

Mr. Hawley, one of the Assistant-Commissioners, is taunted 
with a statement which he had made in his Report to the Com- 
missioners (Second Annual Report), in which he had announced 
the eventual triumph of correct views on this subject — 

'* You say, ' the clamour raised against this wholesome regulation,' 
that is, of separating man and wife, ' has been entirely silenced by 
argument, except when kept up for factious purposes ;' will you be so 
good as to tell the Committee what that argument was that silenced 
the clamour? — The impossibility of conducting the government of the 
workhouses where the sexes were not separated. 

" But you say that it has been entirely silenced by argument ; are 
there no objections made now ? — I know of none existing ; I never 
hear it mentioned now. 

** Th^rfj is no complaint? — ^None whatever. 
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" It is adopted, is it ?—E very where. In the case of aged and infirm 
persons, if any of those couples wished to live together, the Commis- 
sioners have, in some cases, relaxed the rule, but in no instance in the 
Petworth Union that I am aware of at this moment.'* — [1181-4. Mr. 
Hawley.l • 

The point on which the whole question turns is '* the impossi- 
bility of conducting the government of the workhouses where the 
sexes were not separated;'* and the fact is, as Mr. Hawley 
asserts, that the objections to the arrangement have been entirely 
silenced. The notice taken of the subject in the First Annual 
Report tended greatly to promote soiuid views and stifle clamour. 
The Commissioners remarked — 

" An alteration of this arrangement, and a relaxation of the rule, 
could not, therefore, be complied with, without permitting, and even 
compelling, on the parts of married couples, the violation of all de^ 
cency, without making extensive alterations in the construction of the 
whole of the existing workhouses throughout the kingdom, and without 
subjecting the inmates to more severe restrictions, in order to secure 
the observance of common decency and order. The details of the facts 
which have come to our knowledge respecting those places in which 
the ordinary rule has been violated, and the indulgence contended 
for has been granted, are such as it would be impossible to allow to 
appear in any public document. The consequences which followed, 
even in those instances where separate apartments have been provided 
for each couple, are such as to prove that the rules could not be relaxed 
in the manner proposed without making each establishment an asylum 
for the encouragement of improper intercourse between the sexes. 
Under these circumstances we cannot admit that the charge of undue 
severity attaches to the continued and more complete enforcement of 
the rule for the separation of the sexes during the temporary residence 
in the workhouse, as a condition of being relieved from the danger of 
perishing for want. The temporary separation of married persons, it 
must be recollected, is an inconvenience which many thousands of the 
married in every rank in society undergo, not as the condition of an 
escape from any imminent evil, but for the purpose of sustaining or 
advancing their condition in society. Neither can we admit that a 
separation which has ever been endured, without complaint of peculiar 
hardship, by all who have served in the army or in the navy, can be 
justly regarded as too great a sacrifice for those who, as paupers, are 
relieved from the pressure of destitution.*' 

It is to be observed, that young children are not separated from 
their mothers, and that members of the same family see each 
other at all proper opportunities, but there is not the promiscuous 
mingling of ages and sexes, of the sick and the able-bodied, which 
took place formerly. Mr. Hawley's Sussex Report contains a 
curious account of an individual who took the lead in creating a 
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disturbance at the Eastbourne workhouse, when a system of clas- 
sification was first adopted. It is as follows : — 

** A pauper, of the name of Hook, who had been the ringleader in 
the disturbance, and most vociferous against the alleged cruelty of the 
law, was brought before me ; he was also charged by fiie governor with 
constantly absenting himself from the Sunday service in the workhpuse 
chapel. I examined him on the latter charge first, and asked him if 
he was a Dissenter ; he replied, * No.' I then requested him to tell 
me what inducement he could have to refuse to join in duties so 
essential to his present and future welfare ; he replied, * I'm not going 
there to hear that fellow, (meaning the chaplain.) I'm married, worse 
luck ; it was he as spliced me, and I ha*nt a forgiven 'un for it yet.* 
Yet this was the man who was most clamorous against a separation 
from his wife." 

If it be said that it is repugnant to a man's feelings to be 
thus separated, the answer is, that the workhouse is intended to 
repel, and not to attract. Mr. Sockett says that the poor would 
rather starve than enter the new workhouses. This is not likely ; 
but it is quite true that they have been kept out of the workhouses, 
because, being in some degree restored to the exercise of their 
own energies, they have not failed to find work, having really been 
anxious to obtain it. Other causes, which have rendered it less 
necessary to have recourse to relief, have already been stated. 
The following facts do not much tend to support Mr. Sockett's 
opinion. The first is taken from the Wiltshire Independent , a 
respectable provincial journal — 

*' An old man, named Thomas Castles, who appeared in good health, 
although very aged, complained of poverty, and was admitted into the 
workhouse ; on changing his clothes he held a pocket handkerchief in 
his hand, which on being taken from him was found to contain three 
sovereigns and a half in gold, and some silver. The pauper seemed 
in extreme agony at losing his money." 

The next case is still more striking— 

Extract from ike Minutes of the Board of Guardians^ at a Meeting 
held at the Town Hall, June 12, 1837, on the Examination of Joshua 
Wren : — ** I, Joshua Wren, of the parish of Mitchelmersh, labourer, 
having attempted to impose upon the Board of Guardians of the 
Romsey Union, by stating that I was in distressed circumstances, and 
by accepting an order from the relieving officer for the workhouse of 
the said union, and by taking my wife and four children into the work- 
house, do hereby acknowledge, in the presence of the Board of 
Guardians, that at the time I made application for relief I was not in 
circumstances of necessity — that I had, 1. A cottage comfortably fur- 
nished. — 2. A good pig, worth 21. — 3. Bacon and a chine in the 
housie, alid plenty of bread and potatoes, the day before I left. — 4. 
Wood out of the house, worth 2L — 5. A good donkey, worth 1^. 10«. — 
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6. Cart and harness, worth 2Z. — 7. Sold ten pigs a month before for 
4L 10*. — 8. Received 10». and a bushel of barley, the evening before I 
left the house, for manure. — 9. Received for sheep-washing ds. — 10. 
During the rinding season, work for 17 days. — 11. Had half a sack of 
seconds flour the 20th May. — 12. Received of the Board of Guardians 
half a bushel of flour, the 29th of April. — 13. Received half a bushel. 
May the 6th. — 14. Received 7«. 6d, to pay my daughter's expenses 
after she was gone to London, Being, therefore, fully sensible and 
completely ashamed of the grossness of my conduct, and with a view 
to the warning of others against practising similar frauds on the fiinds 
of the Union, I do agree to repay all the expenses incurred by the 
support of myself and family during the time they have been in the 
workhouse, with the flour had on the 29th of April and 6th of May, 
and promise never again to offend in like manner. 

Signed at the Board of Guardians, in the Town I ^ 

Hall, Romsey, 12th June, 1837. | JOSHUA WREN 

Witness, J. LORDAN, Clerk to the Union. 

Mr. Brock takes up warmly a complaint that the feelings of the 
poor are outraged in consequence of " the mode of burying the 
poor, separation from their friends in death, the decent rites of 
interment not being provided, even the fiineral bell not being 
tolled — all those things are an outrage upon the feelings of the 
poor." — [6,000.] Mr. Dewdney says, that at the funerals of pau- 
pers in the Droxford Union, " they have no pall ; the bell is not 
tolled ; it is not tolled, I mean to say, by order, or under the cus- 
tomary directions in such cases ; I do not mean to say that the 
bell is never tolled at the funeral of a pauper, because it is done 
gratuitously ; I mean to say, that the clerk or sexton does it, but 
the customary notice that the bell will be tolled is not given." — 
[10,385.] We believe that the onaission of these forms has been 
solely the result of misconception. Mr. Wyatt, a member of the 
Droxford Board, says: — ^^I heard that the bell had not been 
tolled ; but I made inquiry, and I find that it is tolled as regu- 
rarly as before." — [9,245.] He was next asked — 

" What was the practice before the new law was introduced ; was the 
bell formerly tolled at the funerals of paupers? — Always tolled. 

*' What is the practice now ? — I believe it to be the same ; I have 
made an inquiry, and I have it from the clerk of the parish, that it is 
the same; we have reduced the fees; that has caused Mr. Brock, 
perhaps, to make the observation. When we were formed into a 
Union, we found, in different parts, different fees paid ; that they were 
48, and 5«. and 6s, ; and we agreed that they should be all at one price, 
and we put them all at 4»."— [9,246-7.] 

Colonel A'Court gives an instance [8,878], where £2. 2*. was 
demanded as a fee. He says : — '* I spoke to the clergyman ou^ 
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the subject : he said he did not demand it ; it had only been 
asked." — [8,878.] Colonel A'Court stated, that in the Fareham 
Union there is a decent hearse built, in which the bodies of 
paupers will be removed to their respective pari^es. — [8,875]. 
In the Droxford Union the question is asked — 

'^ Is it a general rule, and invariably so, when the deceased intimates 
a desire, to have them buried in the parish to which they belong ? — 
Yes, most assuredly ; I believe the guardians at this present moment 
are in contemplation of building a hearse, for the very purpose of re* 
moving all the corpses to their own parishes." — [3,958. Mr. Harrison!] 

In the Petworth Union the feelings of the living and the 
wishes of the dead are alike consulted : — 

*^ What arrangement has been made with reference to the burials of 
the poor who may die in the Petworth workhouse? — ^They have, gene- 
rally speaking, been taken home to their parishes ; not more than six 
deaths I believe have occurred in the Petworth workhouse since the 
formation of the union. 

^ Do you think it desirable that the paupers dying in the workhouse, 
if they express any such wish, should be buried in their own parishes ? 
— I always myself recommended that they should be carried home to 
their own parishes for burial, and for that purpose I have recommended 
the guardians to have a decent covered cart or hearse for the purpose 
of conveying the bodies to the parishes to which they belong; I do 
not know that I have ever made that recommendation in the Petworth 
Union, but I have in others under my superintendence." — [1,138-9. 
Mr. Hawley^'] 

We give one more instance in refutation of the assertion of Mr. 
Brock that " feeling is wanted :" — 

^' When an inmate is seriously and dangerously ill, is any intima- 
tion given to the friends of that inmate ?— We generally send them 
word, where the friends are convenient so to do, if it is within any 
reasonable distance. 

'* Upon the death of a party, are the friends of the deceased advised 
of it? — Yes; and not only they, but the overseers of the parish to 
which they belong are also, the moment that they die. 

*' If a desire were expressed by a person in ill health to be attended 
by any minister, whether of the church or a dissenting minister, would 
the wish of the party be complied with ? — Yes, by all means. 
Are those your instructions ? — Yes, they are. 
Are those the instructions of the board of guardians or of the 
Commissioners? — Sent from the Commissioners." — [3,959-63. Mr. 
Harrison,] 

The correspondence which has passed between the Poor Law 
Commissioners and several of the Boards completely controverts 
the assertion of Mr. Brock that on this point '* feeling is wanted." 
In a communication addressed to the Clerk of the Langport 
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Union, in August, 1836, they say, in reference to an application 
from the Board,—-: 

** The Commissioners desire to state, that they do not direct the dis- 
allowance of the charge for tolling the bell, and the use of the pall at 
funerals of paupers, and presume that the auditor will not do so, unless 
he considers them excessive, with reference to the custom prevalent in 
the district in which the Union is situate/' 

In a communication dated 17th February, 1837, addressed to 
the Clerk of the SwafTham Board, their views are still more dis- 
tinctly expressed on another point of this question. They say — 

'* The Poor Law Commissioners for England and Wales have to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and in reference to the applica- 
tion made therein for their advice as to the immediate consecration of a 
piece of ground near the workhouse, to be used as a burial ground for 
such paupers as may die in the Union workhouse, they desire to state, 
that as they think that the appropriation of a burial-ground exclusively 
for the interment of paupers is undesirable ; and as the expenses of con- 
secration are considerable, the Commissioners, in reply to a similar appli- 
cation, have usually recommended, as the more economical, and in every 
way preferable arrangement, that the bodies of paupers dying in the 
workhouse should be conveyed for interment to the parish to which the 
pauper belonged. This may be done at small expense, by providing a 
plain black hearse, which may be drawn by a single horse, hired for 
the occasion, and driven by a man seated in front." 
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§ 6. Boards of Guardians and the Central Board. 

The cases of complaint which have been brought before the 
Committee of Inquiry have been principally directed towards 
the accomplishment of three vital alterations in the machinery 
by which the Poor Law Amendment Act is worked. The objects 
desired may be stated generally to be, — 

1. A greater subdivision of the country into Unions, so 

that the limits of Unions should be smaller than at 
present. 

2. A repudiation of the power of the Poor Law Commis- 

sioners to issue orders for the withholding of out-door 
relief to the able-bodied, leaving such relief to be 
administered at the discretion of the guardians. 

3. The revival of the old power of magistrates in 

granting relief, by prescribing that the amount of 
relief to aged persons should be determined by ma- 
gistrates. 

With regard to the limits of Unions scarcely any evidence 
was brought forward to prove that the particular rural Unions 
in question were inconveniently large. Some complaints were 
made of the difficulties experienced by poor persons obtaining 
relief in cases of emergency, when the relieving officer was not 
at hand; the same with regard to the medical officer; and a 
further statement of the hardships of attendance by a poor 
person upon the Board of Guardians. Most of these practical 
objections have been disposed of in the sections of '^ Emer- 
gency'* and "Medical Relief." No evidence was, however, 
called to overthrow the principles of efficient and economical 
management, as determined by their extent, which have been 
kept in view in the formation of Unions. It is not therefore 
within our province to enter upon this portion of the general 
subject of Poor Law Administration. The reader will find a 
masterly exposition of the "principles of administration con- 
nected with the extension of the districts of management," in a 
pamphlet, which ought to be read by all who wish to under- 
stand the philosophy of the amended law, illustrated by a 
thorough knowledge of the details of its workings.* 

The limits and nature of the discretionary power demanded 

* An article on the Principles and Progress of the Poor Law Amendment Act, &c.; 
reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, with notes and additions. 1837. 
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by the complainants, for Boards of Guardians, may be collected 
from the following evidence. The Reverend Mr. Brock says, 

" The principle of the Bill seems to rest in this ; that the order to 
go into the workhouse is given under the expectation that the poor will 
not comply with it ; will not, in fact, avail themselves of it; that the^y 
will rather receive no relief at all than go into the workhouse ; and I 
think that is the hardship of this rule, that it does not distinguish be- 
tween the industrious and the idle, between the virtuous and the immo- 
ral ; that this order is given without any discrimination whatever ; that 
is my great objection to the Bill. 

*' There is no distinction between the good and the bad, and we 
have it on high authority that governors are appointed for the praise of 
them that do well, and for the punishment of them that do evil. The 
Government has made no distinction between people's characters in 
framing this Bill. 

*' The system of rewards should be associated with that of punish- 
ments ; the Bill is wholly punitive ; it punishes pauperism, but it does 
not encourage industry and merit ; it is a system of terrorism — ' Go- 
vernors are appointed for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well ;* our Government in this Bill have taken 
the first part and overlooked the second." 

Mr. Ellis would make the same distinctions with regard to 
character : — 

*' In what respect would you wish greater discretion to be given to the 
board of guardians? — I would have this discretion given to them, that 
the board might use a discrimination between the good and the bad ; 
that if a labourer came before the board unable to keep so large a 
number of children as he has, if the board thought him a prudent man, 
a man who took care of his children, that they might be permitted to 
give him, for that extra number of children, an allowance in kind only ; 
I do not wish for it in money. — [1476,] 

" Are the committee to understand that you wish the guardians to 
have a discretion to give relief in kind to such families as are of good 
character, and that, where their character was indifferent, you think 
that the regulations now observed in the workhouse would be fit and 
proper ? — I do. 

*' Is that the whole of the discretionary power that you think would 
make this Bill work well ? — It is; if the guardians had that discretion, 
I think that the Bill would work well."— [1522,3.] 

The desire to discriminate with regard to character appears 
like a novel perception of what is just, amongst the advocates 
of the system for paying allowances in aid of wages : 

" Under the old system you were overseer for five years ; what was 
the rule that guided the relief given to the men that were working for 
the farmers, that were living in their own cottages> and not receiving 
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relief? — As I said before, every pauper that had more than four chil- 
drea had Is. Sd. per head. 

'' Then the most industrious man, and the most ddle man, received 
exactly the same relief? — All alike. 

" Whether a man worked four days in a week or drank four days in a 
week, there was the same relief? — There was no difference made at all." 
—[Harrison, 4010 — 12.] 

Again : — 

" Was relief generally given by the parish without much inquiry into 
their character? — ^Too often. 

" Was it sufficient for the men to come to the board, and to say, ' I 
want money or work, and you must give it to me ?' — It was ; they 
aid, * Well, if you do not relieve me, I shall go to the magistrate ;' and 
they would go to the magistrate ; perhaps the farmer who discharged 
the man appeared, and stated that this man had misbehaved himself; 
the reply generally was from the magistrate, * Well, the family cannot 
be starved ; he must be employed ; you must put him upon the roads, 
or relieve him.' The man knew that, and the consequence was 
this same kind of conduct was continually going on.*' — [Stares^ 
7620,21.] 

This evil, it appears, was somewhat too flagrant ; and there- 
fore character is to be taken into account in the relief of desti- 
tution. Persons of '^good character" are to be liberally dealt 
with, that they may be encouraged to lose their *' good cha- 
racter " in the slougn of pauperism. Mr. Ellis, the vice-chairman 
of the Petworth Board of Guardians, and a practising solicitor 
at Petworth, is examined by Sir James Graham as to the law 
and the philosophy of making character the test of relief: — 

•' Is it your opinion, that either the old law, from Elizabeth down- 
wards, of relief, or the present law, was intended to make character the 
test of relief? — Yes, in a great measure, of the kind of relief that was 
to be given. " 

" Where do you find any traces of that, that destitution should not 
be the test, and that character and merit should be the test of relief ? — 
I thinU that it has always been the understanding, that, if a man of 
good character applies for relief, you^would relieve him, if you had the 
power, in a different way from what you would relieve a man of bad 
character. The man of bad character, who spends his money impro- 
perly, you would relieve, but just enough to keep him from starva- 
tion ; but the man of good character you would relieve in a different 
way. 1'hat was the case under the old law. 

•^ Would you hold that, under this discretion, less than the necessa- 
ries of life should be given to a man of bad character? — No; but I 
think to a man of good character, rather more than the necessaries of 
life should be given. 

'' Where do you find, from the earliest statutes of Elizabeth down to 
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the latest statute, that more than the necessaries of life should be given 
to a destitute man of good character ? — I cannot find it in any statute 
I am aware, but that was the practice. 

"Do you think that such discretionary power, partaking of a judicial 
character, and involving in it the infliction of penalties, could be safely 
left to a board of guardians, composed of employers of labour, without 
having a central power to control it? — I have never said that. I have 
only said that the central power might issue orders, giving a certain 
degree of discretion to the guardians. 

•' Do you think, subject to that, that such a discretion to be exercised 
in the way you suppose, that good men should receive more than the 
necessaries of life, and that men of bad character, or considered of bad 
character by the board of guardians, should be sent into the workhouse 
as a place of correction, could be safely left to the board of guardians, 
composed of employers of labour ? — I think it could to our board of 
guardians ; I cannot speak of others. 

•' You are of opinion, that merit should be rewarded, to the extent of 
some of the comforts, beyond the necessaries of life, at the cost of the 
rate-payers; that is, out of the public purse? — Yes, to a certain extent; 
to the extent I have mentioned. 

*' And that the board of guardians would, in fact, sit as judges of the 
conduct, and ought so to sit, of the labouring classes ? — Perhaps you 
are putting the question rather too strongly to me there. I mean to 
state, that if a good man is in distress, and in want, that I should think 
that we might have the power of relieving that good man, without 
sending him to the workhouse ; whereas, if a bad man is in that situa- 
tion, we ought to refuse him, and let him go into the workhouse. 

*' Then your opinion is, that in the case of a poor man, you ought not 
to sit in judgment upon his wants only, but upon his character? — Yes, 
because by that means we encourage the good character and discourage 
the bad one ; and that I thought was the spirit of the present law. 

*' Where, from the time of Elizabeth downwards, do you find any 
enactments — ^you being a legal gentleman, and conversant with the 
laws for the relief of the poor, will you point out one syllable in any 
one of the statutes which points to such a spirit of relief? — ^There is 
none that points at it in words ; but I think that still it has always 
been considered the spirit of the law, and acted upon as such."— 
[1T56— 65.] 

It was this pottering about " character," about " governors 
(that is, magistrates and overseers) being appointed for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do 
-well," that produced the most grievous injustice under the old 
administration of the Poor Laws, The squire, the clergyman, 
and the farmer, constituted themselves a tribunal for the sup- 
pression of vice and the encouragement of virtue, and they 
succeeded in producing either desperation or hypocrisy amongst 
the entire labouring population. If the junta was completed 
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by the addition of a paid assistant-overseer^ the discrimination 
was perfect. Those who have ever been conversant with the 
workings of the old system know that squalid filth was the test 
of destitution, and whining gratitude, as it was called, for the 
alms distributed, was the test of character. If a labourer with 
a manly bearing came to the overseer, or to the vestry, to 
remove some sudden calamity — if he asked something to pre- 
vent him selling his bed, — he was insulted. The writer has seen 
the agonized tear of wounded pride start from the eye, and 
perhaps the groan of suppressed indignation escape from the 
lips ; — if the groan was heard, that man's " character '* was gone 
for ever. There was an entry in the books of a Berkshire parish, 
in which a poor woman, deserted by her husband, and left to 

maintain her family, was described as ^' Madam ." When 

she came to the committee (or select vestry) the assistant 
overseer always addressed her with his curled lip as " Madam 

," The writer, when he first heard this, saw a woman of 

some education quail before the well-known sounds, and he 
asked the reason of the treatment. " Madam ■ is too 

proud for us, proud b h,'* was the answer. The writer 

sought out " Madam ," and he found a woman of a lofty 

spirit, not yet broken by degradation, — of .sincere piety, — and 
possessing an anxious desire to bring up her children without 
parish support if possible. She found friends ; she obtained 
from judicious voluntary benevolence that real assistance, the 
encouragement of her industry, which parochial ^'praise of 
them that do well," and parochial " punishment of them that do 
evil," denied to her. She has maintained her "character" 
ever since, and is still respected by all who know her. 

But this pretence to discriminate between the good and the 
evil did much worse for the community than occasional injustice. 
It led away parish fimctionaries from the real object of their 
appointment, — to administer relief to the indigent, — rinto the 
belief that they were the great patrons of the whole labouring 
population, who could never go alone without their aid. They 
almost forced the condition of pauperism upon the whole work- 
ing community by their beautiful system of "rewards and 
punishments." They forgot that it was their business to give 
relief to destitution, and to destitution only ; and so they esta- 
blished every sort of false test of relief The true principle is 
brought out in the questions so admirably put by Sir James 
Graham to Mr. Ellis; it has been enforced over and over again: 
it was never more clearly stated than in the following extract 
from the pamphlet on *' The Principles and Progress of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act :" — 

N 
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" Th6 Commissioners laid it clown as a principle, that it was ruinous 
aind demoralizing to offer to persons of the best characters more than a 
simple subsistence, and that the person of bad character, if he were 
allowed anything, could not be allowed less. By this means a self- 
acting test was established, and a line was drawn between those who do 
and those who do not need relief: for, if the claimant does not comply 
with the terms on which relief is given to the destitute, he gets nothing ; 
and if he does comply, the compliance proves the truth of his claim, 
namely, his destitution.*' 

The main question that we have now to ask is this — Could 
this principle have been enforced without the central control of 
the commissioners ? 

The discontinuance of allowances to labourers in aid of 
wages, and the establishment of the workhouse as the test of 
destitution, are the great principles upon which the Poor Law 
Amendment Act does its salutary work. Are these new prin- 
ciples ? Were they discovered by the Commissioners of Inquiry 
in 1833 ; and are they now first enforced by law, under the 
orders of the Poor Law Commissioners ? If we find that these 
very principles were acted upon, and with the greatest success, 
twelve years before the establishment of the present Central 
Board, we shall learn one very important lesson — that it is not 
enough to offer a good public example in correction of a public 
evil, but that the example must be carried out by a greater 
authority than the force of opinion amongst the judicious. 
The example which we mention was that of the parishes of 
Bingham and Southwell, in the county of Nottingham ; and 
the details of this remarkable parochial reform are to be found 
in a pamphlet published in 1822, entitled '^ Eight Letters on 
the Management of the Poor. By an Overseer." That Over- 
seer worked out in one of these parishes the principle which he 
had conceived; but the principle would never have become one 
which now ^regulates ten thousand parishes, had not the clear 
perception of the truth, which led to the Poor Law Amendment 
Act been followed up by the calm and judicious workings, of a 
Central Board. Fortunately, the same judgment that had 
corrected the parochial abuses of a small population came to 
deal with the reform of the same abuses when exhibited in the 
aggregate as national evils. Mr. NichoUs, one of the Poor 
Law Commissioners of England and Wales, is the author of 
the " Eight Letters on the Management of the Poor." The 
following extract from the tract we have mentioned is not only 
valuable, but historically curious. There are always men be- 
fore their age in every department, and the history of the 
Poor Laws contains some remarkable evidences of tnis some- 
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what trite observation. The extract which we give relates to 
the parish of Bingham ; the same system^ with the same results^ 
was pursued at Southwell: — 

*' Should it be asked what effect this iqfiportant reduction in the 
amount of the poor-rates (two-thirds of the whole amount) has had 
on the g^eneral appearance and conduct of the inhabitants of Bingham — 
I am authorised in stating, that here too the result is precisely what 
accurate reasoning would have led us to expect. The people appear 
to be more happy, more comfortable, more respectable, than they did, 
when such large sums were dispensed among them in the form of 
relief — their attendance at church is more regular, they are more in- 
dustrious, orderly, and sober, than they were before ; in short, the 
parties who have been the greatest, if not the only losers by the change, 
are the publicans, with whom a considerable portion of the money 
which used to be paid to its poor by the parish was spent. 

** It now remains for me to explain the means by which all this 
good has been accomplished at Bingham — these means were simple, as 
everything of the kind must be to be really efficient — without com- 
plexity of detail, or voluminous intricacy of arrangement They con- 
sisted chiefly in the provision of a poor-house, into which all persons 
belonging to the parish, who could not or who would not maintain 
themselves, were received and maintained ; — but then^ the regulations 
which were framed for this poor-house or work-house by the magis- 
trates (conformably to the powers given to them by the 50th of Geo, 
III. ch. 50) were so strict — there were so few indulgences permitted 
in it, and so small a portion of those comforts which but too frequently 
serve to lure people into such abodes were found within its walls, that 
its inmates were generally glad to quit it, and return to a reliance on 
their own endeavours, after a very short stay ; and they were more- 
over observed to exert themselves afterwards with redoubled energy, 
rather than expose themselves and their families to the danger of again 
encountering its privations and restraints. 

** The poor-house at Bingham thus operated in a way that Jt is 
mo9t desirable for the good of the poor themselves, no less than that 
of society in general, that it should always operate, — as a kind of 
shield to the public purse, repelling idle claimants, and those who had 
fallen into the mischievous habit of a dependence on their parish, 
and turnins: them back to a reliance on themselves and their own 
industry. If a person applied for relief to the overseers^ they refused 
other relief, but offered to receive him into the poor-house, where he 
was certain of obtaining what the law provided tor him — subsistence^ • 
If he declined going into the poor-house, which after a time was 
generally the case, he knew that he must per force, from that period^ 
resign all expectation of other parochial aid, and depend on his own 
exertions. His family too, if he had any, were deeply mterested in the 
success of his renewed endeavours for procuring their common sub- 
sistence ; as, if he failed, they knew there was no alternative but for 
them all U) be driven into the poor-house for shelter* Thus the most 

N S 
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powerful motives were called into action, as stimulants to human 
exertion ; and what seemed difficult, or perhaps impossible, to a man 
half resolute or half idle, became comparatively easy to him when 
urged on by the strong arm of necessity — he succeeds, and becomes 
industrious and respectable ever after!" 

The author of this valuable tract, knowing perhaps how 
difficult it had been to procure discreet and wise legislation on 
the subject of the poor, urged the maristrates and parish 
authorities to the reform which they might eflFect under the 
existing law. In a subsequent page he says : — 

'* With a workhouse similarly constituted to those spoken of above 
for the reception of * sturdy ' and resolute paupers, and by people of 
property and those chiefly interested exerting themselves in conjunction 
with the overseers, much may be done towards lessening the amount 
of our poor-rates: — that these rates and our local levies press heavily at 
present, more especially on the agriculturist, will not be denied : that 
if these burthens could be lessened, proportionate relief would be 
found, is no less certain ; and I adduce the two preceding examples of 
what has been done in proof that this may be done, alike to the ease- 
ment of the farmer and to the ultimate advantage of the poor ; — ^but 
then, our farmers must themselves use all fitting exertions in the cause 
— they must not sit idle and expect the evil to remedy itself; but they 
must attend parish meetings* and narrowly scrutinize parish expendi- 
ture ; they must take the office of overseer on themselves in rotation, 
and strictly attend to what is really their own interest, and which they 
are now no longer in a condition to neglect : — if they will do this, as 
their fathers did before them, they will then deserve, and will doubt- 
lessly receive, the support of the magistracy — for with the magistrates, 
afler all, it does and must mainly rest to resist the evil, to * abate the 
nuisance,' to reduce the number of our parish poor within manageable 
bounds ; and to relieve property generally, and the landed interest in 
particular, from one of their most oppressive burthens. Nay, more 
(and to a liberal and enlightened mind this will present matter of 
higher inducement), by so doing, at the same time to promote the 
cause of religion and virtue, and to augment the sum of human happi- 
ness; for it cannot be too often repeated, that vice and misery are the 
inseparable attendants of a state of pauperism." 

That a great good was effected at Southwell and Bingham 
there can be no doubt ; but then a clear and practical observer 
of the evil, who saw through its causes and its remedies, was at 
hand to carry forward the work of amendment. How few 
parishes in England were similarly situated! What great 
firmness does it require in an individual to oppose the igno- 
rance, the prejudices, and even the right feelings of the mass, 
by the assertion of the withholding of allowances coupled with 
the workhouse test ! Even \^ith a Central Boards unsparing in 
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its vigilance, and fearless as to the opinions of those whom it 
instructs and controls, we see what a stumbling-block this 
great principle presents to the mere alms-givers — ^how ready 
they are to defeat or to evade it — how clamorous for its ob- 
struction — ^how prepared to overlay it with threats of popular 
vengeance or denunciations of Divine wrath. Without the 
central control and support, the Board of Guardians, in many 
cases, would have been frightened or cajoled from their duty. 
The overseers were formerly frightened by the intimidation of 
the labourers. 

*' You have said that such odium would attach to the persons carry- 
ing the. Gilbert Act into operation that it would be impossible to live 
under it ? — Yes. 

" But to the same proceedings under the present Act there is no blame 
to anybody ; it goes smoothly along ; the same course, therefore, which 
occasioned mischief under the Gilbert Act now occasions none? — I 
attribute to the Poor Law Act the peace and quietness which we have 
in the rural districts : we cannot forget the fires we had a few years 
ago; and since the Poor Law Act, how many have taken place? None 
at all. The fact was, that persons must always fill ofhces, and the 
labourers took offence at the officers, and it was that which caused the 
fires ''—[Harmon, 6172-3.] 

But, with such local influences as we have seen surrounding 
some Guardians, there is as much to apprehend from their 
pliability to their richer neighbours as from their fears of their 
poorer. We quite agree with Mr. Harrison : — 

" Do you conceive that the guardians should have more liberty of 
action than they have at present? — It would be monstrously dan] 
gerous. 

" Why ? — I have alwajs seen, that if you were to put the power into 
the hands of the guardians, in any shape, you would find that in six 
months' time it would be as bad as the old Bill ; that was the ruination 
of the old Bill ; or else there was everything under the old Bill as 
under the new : in my opinion, it is a most dangerous thing to put the 
power into their hands. 

*' Then you think the present system of keeping the accounts, the 
present system of managing by a board, under the instructions of the 
Commissioners, and under the controlling power of the Commissioners, 
to whom, if you have any occasion to doubt what you are to do in any 
particular case, you can make an immediate application to the board 
for advice, and it will be afforded, is a better system than the other? — 
Most decidedly: if you gave a discretionary power, you would have 
to alter it in twelve months.*' — [4231-3]. 

Mr. Spackman from Bradford testifies to the same effect : — 

'* Do you think that the guardians would have moral power suffi- 
(rient to resist applications which wpuld be made for relief by able 
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bodied labourers, unless they could fall back upon the authority of the 
Poor Law Commissioners ? — It is not every guardian that attends the 
board that pays that care and attention to it that he ought to pay. 

" Do you consider that the guardians would be enabled to resist the 
applications for relief from the able-bodied, unless they acted under the 
control of the Poor Law Commissioners? — I should say that they could 
do it, but I do not think that they would do it. 

" You think that they would yield to importunities ?— Yes."— [187 19- 
21]. 

The consequences of yielding '^ to importunities" would he 
a very quick return to the old evils of high rates and low 
wages. Mr. Field states this plainly enough : — 

" As a guardian, you would rather the law should remain as it was ? 
— Yes, surely. 

*' In what way would it reduce the men's wages ? — If we were to 
give a man that has five or six or seven children money for two or more 
children, the farmer would lower the wages : if he could get 2«. or 3s. 
for the two or three extra children, the farmer would have that ad- 
vantage, and would lower the wages. 

** And you think that would be the result of giving the guardiaits 
more discretion ? — Certainly ; while the old Poor Law was in being 
our labourers did nothing hardly for their labour. 

** Do you think the effect of giving to the guardians more discretion 
would be tantamount to returning to the old system ? — ^No doubt of it.'' 
—[14627-30]. 

'' If the children were taken into the workhouse, aod removed from 
the father's house, and tliereby the father's expense diminished; for 
instance, if all of about the age of six and eight, — would that effect be pro- 
duced ? — tie would not be a father to them ; they would not care where 
they had got them, or not ; that has been the case under the old Poor 
Law System."— [14,632] 

Mr. Chitty gives the same evidence, but even more strongly : 

" Mr. Scrope. — As a member of the Board of Guardians, do you 
think it desirable thatihe guatdians should have a larger discretion than 
they at present have in administering relief? — I do not think they 
ought to have any discretion. ^ 

** That is, no greater discretion than they have now ?— No* 

" You do not think they should have the discretion of giving out-door 
relief to the able-bodied poor ? — No. 

" Or of admitting children of able-bodied labourers with large families 
into the Workhouse? — No ; because if they do, it will be the lazy fellow's 
children that will be admitted. 

*' You found that opinion upon your knowledge that the industrious 
man would be able, in the present state of things in the district, to sup- 
port a large family ? — Yes. 

'' You say that you think that the guardians ought to have no discre- 
tion at all ; you mean by those words that the whole of the manage- 
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ment of the poor ought to be left to the Rules aud Orders of the Poor 
Law Commissioners ? — Yes, I think they are better judges than many 
of the guardians that sit at the board. 

" Then of what use are the guardians ? — ^The laws and regulations 
are quite sufficient. 

" Could they not be carried into execution as well by one person as by 
20 ? — I do not know that one person would be so well able to carry them 
into execution as 20. 

*' Do you mean to say, if a person were to apply to the board, in great 
distress, and you knew that he was a deserving individual, and that his 
distress was as great as he stated it to be, that you ought not to have it 
in your power to assist that person by giving him a portion of your own 
money ? — I do not think that there will be a great many of able-bodied 
men that will stand in need of such relief. 

" Not confining that remark to able-bodied men, but speakitig of any 
person connected with the families of able-bodied men, or persons in a 
state of infirmity ? — No, I do not think we ought to have discretion. 

" You think you ought to be enabled to say to any who apply for relief, 
' The law is against us ; it is not in our power to assist you ; the Com- 
missioners in London make these rules and regulations, and we are 
under the necessity of abiding by them ?" — Yes ; I think if we were to 
have a discretionary power, the law would not be so well carried into 
effect as it is now." [16,190-206] 

But there are other inducements that might be presented to 
some members of boards of guardians to return to the old 
system, if the central control were withdrawn. The spirit 
of jobbing is very infectious ; and, as the worthy man who 
raised a voluntary rate, as we have seen, to relieve the great 
distress produced by the discontinuance of out-door relief to 
the able-bodied gave 205. in charity, and \2L odd in aid of 
wages to his own boys and in arrears to a paid overseer — (**0 
monstrous ! but one halfpenny-worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack !") — so other worthy men, having greater powers 
in unions than in parishes, might take to doing kind things for 
other neighbours than their poorer ones. Mr. Harrison gives a 
key to this possible consequence of removing a central control. 

" Under the old system, was it not often the case that individuals 
having property, such as cottage property, would attend the vestry, 
vole, and would instigate others to pay their rent, or to pay any money 
towards the maintenance of the labourers' families ? — 1 have already 
stated, no doubt." 

This system might return ; at any rate when guardians were 
chosen without the existence of a central control. The exist- 
ing boards, comprising many thousand individuals of various 
ranks, as far as we can judge from their public documents, 
appear not only active ana zealous^ but clear-headed and judi- 
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cious — anxious to make the poor independent, with as little 
amount of temporary suflfering . as consists with the nature of 
the case — economical but not parsimonious — conscious of their 
own responsibilities, but not querulous about receiving advice 
or submitting to control. One thing is certain. Such a body of 
men could not have been got together under the old system, even 
if the examples of Southwell and Bingham and Cookham had 
been thoroughly known through the entire kingdom. The 
vivifying principle would have been wanting. That principle 
was furnished by the organizing power of the central board, 
operating through their Qrders and regulations, their corre- 
spondence, and, above all, through their assistant commis- 
sioners. Remove that organizing and sustaining power, and 
the fabric of amendment would soon crumble into ruin. 

The great uses of a central board are not confined to the 
control which may hold the Boards of Guardians to the main- 
tenance of a sound practice, but they extend to the duty of con- 
stantly promulgating right principles, to enable the Board of 
Guardians to rely upon the correctness of their own actions. 
When we see, as we do in the evidence before us, the disposi- 
tion of those who, from their station, must be well informed 
men, in the main, shut their eyes to consequences because 
they are a little remote — ^believing that there is no relief for 
want but alms-giving — we can easily understand the struggle 
which the most correct thinkers amongst Boards of Guardians 
must have to keep down the tendencies to that false humanity 
which would once more open the floodgates of pauperism. The 
Petworth Board of Guardians appears to have contained a 
majority — and perhaps a large majority — of persons with these 
tendencies ; amiable tendencies, no doubt, but, if left to them- 
selves, calculated to overthrow in a very brief season all the 
good which has been effected throughout the kingdom, by 
many a painful struggle of the benevolence of reason against 
the benevolence of sentiment. To support the sound reasoners, 
who, at first, must always have much to contend with, the Cen- 
tral Board furnishes them with precise directions to repose upon. 
But it does more. When a case arises in which their orders 
appear inexplicable — when a relaxation of their orders is prayed 
for — the principle of the order is immediately promulgated in 
plain but courteous terms, — ^not terms of command but of expla- 
nation — not in the old " sic volo sic jubeo'' style of magisterial 
benches, but in appeals to common sense, based upon sound 
philosophy. It is the great merit of the present system of Poor 
Laws, that as they came to correct a mass of evils which had 
gro^vn out of an utter absence of all politic?il knowledge, they 
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set about the reform by, teaching the agents of improvement to 
think rightly themselves, as well as to act upon the right thoughts 
of others. 

One of the most painful characteristics of the present inquiry 
has been the manifestation of remarkable ignorance^ amongst 
those who have doggedly set themselves to oppose the system 
of Poor liaw Amendment, of the first elements of the natural 
laws which govern the exchange of capital with labour. But 
on the other hand, it is most encouraging to hear the assertion 
of right principles come out of the mouths of men who, from 
the nature of their occupations, are not very conversant with 
" the bookish theorique," but who, having been led to act upon 
principles in the administration of the new laws, have worked 
these principles into their thoughts, and see clearly their ope- 
ration under circumstances in which, to the greater number of 
men in similar stations, the relations of cause and effect would 
be entirely confounded with what is accidental and isolated. 
Much, too, of this good is produced by the constant presence 
of the Assistant Commissioners ; and, judging from their 
public reports, it would have been difficult to find in the same 
number of individuals men more thoroughly zealous in the 

J)erfonrfance of their duties — ^bringing larger stores of know- 
edge and experience to guide them in that performance — 
putting down opposition, and conciliating support with greater 
temper and discretion. They have dealt with the masses of 
conflicting facts that came under their observation with a 
thorough perception of what is to be rooted out, and what 
fostered and matured, in the heterogeneous practices of boards 
of guardians, consisting for the most part of men selected 
amidst the general errors which they are appointed to correct, 
and tempted by the force of opinion — by the prejudices of the 
rich not less than by the fears of the poor — to relax from a 
course in which the good may seem doubtful and the suffer- 
ing certain. To pluck out the offending eye and cut off the 
offending arm is the highest exercise of moral courage ; — to 
root out the social evil of pauperism cannot be performed with- 
out the severest struggles that a truly benevolent man can feel. 
It is the old fable of the mandrake ; — the noxious weed is to 
be removed, although its roots and offsets send forth shrieks. 
But the pain is fast passing awa}% and the reward is at hand. 
The clear-headed farmers, who showed the Committee that, 
the reduction of poor-rates having left in their hands much 
larger funds for the maintenance of labour, all the superfluous 
labour of their district had been absorbed, and wages had risen 

•^beard one of their number use this most affecting phrase, 
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describing the present labourers^ '^Theyjo to their work as blithe 
as larks.'' Here indeed is their reward. The days of " merry'* 
England may once more be Itestored — days which vanished 
before the system of " head-money" and the " parish gravel- 
pit." The squalid boy, " nursed and rocked, and dandled into a" 
pauper, hai| gone forth a-field *' as blithe as a lark," to get his 
own living ; — the sickly girl has thrown off her ra^s, and has 
taken her place at some farmer's board, thriving and happy ; — 
the father of the family has seen cleanliness enter his dwelling, 
for his wife has learnt to love even the neatness which she once 
studiously kept out of view, for fear they should not be thought 
altogether beggars ; she has found means to repair her broken 
windows, and the honey-suckle now is trailing up her porch ; — 
the young and sturdy hind, full of health and vigour, is not 
now discarded from employment because he is able to do a 
good day's work ; he now earns enough for his comfort, and he 
can place something in the savings'-bank, a portion for his 
wife, when the proper season for marriage shall arrive ; lastly, 
the skil&il workman, the neat thatcher, or the handy hedger, 
finds that labour is now valued according to its quality, and 
that he is not degraded by parish-pay to the same level as the 
fellow that was " not worth salt to his porridge." Here indeed 
is the reward of such as have made the Westhampnett Union 
what we have seen. May they go on and prosper ! 

The general advantages of a Central Board, in correspond- 
ence with a Board of Guardians, are thus plainly and forcibly 
summed up in a report from the Bath Union : — 

** That this board cannot adequately express their sense of the great 
advantage they derive from the guidance and the control of the Central 
Board in London : the privilege of consulting the Commissioners in all 
cases of difficulty, and of referring to their authority when there exists 
a difference of opinion apnongst themselves, has been found to be one 
of the greatest conferred upon them by the new system. That not 
only by official eorrespdndence have the board derived advantages from 
the concentrated intelligence and enlarged experience possessed by the 
Commissioners, but also by the frequent presence of an Assistant Com- 
missioner, who, with the greatest urbanity, has answered questions put 
to him by the board, explained doubtful points of the law, and given 
most valuable advice on whatever measures were in contemplation. 
That whilst a large discretionary power is vested in the board of guar- 
dians in deciding the cases of paupers and in electing officers, the 
general rules issued by the Commissioners, and their sanction of the 
pei^ons and salaries of the officers, afford a well -devised safeguard 
against the ignorance and inexperience of the guardians themselves. 
That the authority of the Central Board can alone secure uniformity 
of proceeding in the various districts of the kingdom, and prevent that 
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discontent which inevitably arises amongst the poor of a well-regulated 
parish, when the management of the poor in a neighbouring parish is 
at variance with sound principles." 

An incidental complaint introduced into the Union Adminis^ 
tration of the Poor Laws is, that the meetings of Guardians are 
not open. Mr. Brock says, " publicity is wanted." It will be 
sufficient for us to select one answer to this complaint ; — 

"If you did admit the rate-payers, would it be possible to get 
through your business ? — Certainly not. 

" In what respect would the rate-paj^ers, if they were merely spectators, 
interfere wijth your business? — ^Then there would be no difficulty in 
getting through; but the objection, I think, would be this : thefe may be 
many cases brought before the board which it is very desirable should 
be discussed, in order to ascertain the character of the party applying : 
supposing the character of the man to be bad, and any one guardian in 
the room has found that out, it is possible for some of the rate-payers to 
say whom he supposes his enemies, and consequently the guardian may 
be deterred from attending the board if that was the case." — [7946-7.] 

Mr. Brock also says, " feeling is wanted." We have endea- 
voured to draw a line between sickly sentiment and real hu- 
manity. That a real '^ feeling" of respect to the Poor — that a 
real regard to their feelings — ^that a manly sympathy, which 
recognises all of the human race as members oi the same great 
family — that these are to be substituted for the arrogance of 
alms-giving, is furnished in an instructional letter of the Com- 
missioners : — 

"The qualifications especially requisite in them, — ^relieving officers, as 
well as in masters of workhouses, — ^are diligence, firmness, and mild- 
ness, together with a knowledge of the habits of the indigent classes. 
The poor are far more sensitive to the behaviour of persons in authority, 
and of their superiors in rank, than is generally imagined, and they 
feel tlie manner of rejecting their claims almost as powerfully as the 
rejection itself. Each of the union officers should, therefore, be espe-' 
cially cautioned as to his conduct towards the claimants of relief; he 
should be reminded that it is his duty to treat the sick, the aged, and 
the infirm, with tenderness and care ; that many of the claims which it 
will be his duty to reject have been created by abuses heretofore pre- 
valent ; and that in rejecting even such claims he must not use harsh 
language or show an angry deportment. He must so conduct himself 
as to obtain the respect and confidence of the claimants of relief; and 
he should be warned, that the Poor Law Commissioners will visit any 
instances of harshness, severity, inattention, or incompetency, with im- 
mediate dismissal. In case of tumult or resistance amongst the 
paupers, explanation will be required from the officer whose authority 
is resisted ; and a repetition or continuance of insubordination or resist- 
ance to the new regulations will be deemed to be strong evidence of 
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incompetency on the part of the officer who may thus have failed in 
enforcing them." 

The persons who advocate that the amount of relief (they 
have modestly limited the demand to the aged) should be de- 
termined by the Magistrate, say, " the Poor have no tribunal 
to appeal to." The Hev. Mr. Brock expounds the opinion : — 

*' The poor have no tribunal to which to appeal, except in cases of 
sudden emergency, and with close hoards of guardians : this is a great 
hardship: if the poor are wronged, they have no means of redress." 

Under the old law, it seems, they had means of redress. The 
Rev. Mr. Dewdtiey looks upon the final decision of the *^ Ma- 
gistrate" as the redress of all grievances : — 

** Under the old law, did not the pauper, if he were refused by the 
overseer, immediately apply to the magistrate, who, generally speaking, 
ordered him relief? — ^There were great abuses in that way ; the magis- 
trate ordered him relief, if he thought he needed it. 

** Is it probable that a magistrate, sitting at petty sessions, away from 
the village, should have a knowledge of the state of a poor man, equal 
to that possessed by the guardian elected by that village, and by the 
relieving officer, who had inquired into the case before its coming 
before the board ; which is the most likely to do justice between the 
rate-payer and the pauper? — Knowledge is not always proportionable 
to nearness of distance : as a general rule, the boards of guardians have 
better opportunities of knowing the condition of the poor than a magis- 
trate at a distance ; but the board of guardians have a particular interest 
in not making the best use of that knowledge, which the magistrate 
has not. 

" In the way that relief was generally administered, previously to the 
passing of the new Poor Law Amendment Act, was there any appeal 
whatever from the rightful or wrongful decision of the magistrate ? — 
None that I know of. 

*' So that, whether the case was really one of destitution or not, the 
order made at petty sessions by the magistrate was final, as regards 
the poor ?— I believe it was." [10,360—3.] 

The poor then had a '' tribunal to appeal to ;" but there was 
" no appeal whatever from the rightful or wrongful decision of 
the Magistrate." But what " tribunal" had the rate-payer to 
appeal to — the rate payer who, to maintain his independence, 
had often to contend with privations to which the allowanced 
pauper and the workhouse-fed pauper were wholly unaccus- 
tomed ? A rate-payer is asked, — 

•• Do you think an appeal to the magistrates would be satisfactory ? — 
I hope I shall not see that, after what 1 have seen of the former act.'*-^ 
[8359.] 
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We hope not also. The " tribunar* of the Magistrates was a 
social mistake, which, like many other mistakes of Poor Law 
Administration, we do not wish to see revived. The principle 
that led to the mistake of interference is thus clearly stated in 
Mr. Chadwick's Eeport to the Commissioners of Inquiry : — 

'* The bench is suited to the administration of justice, and not to the 
management and control of any continuous business. For the good 
administration of relief, a continuous view of the results of the opera- 
tions in classes of cases is requisite, and the greater the extent of the 
results surveyed, the more correct of course will be the practical rules 
deduced from them. Usually it is only single aud isolated cases, or 
small groups of cases that are submitted to the magistrate for his 
management when sitting on the bench," 

The Magistrate in his library, as well as the Magistrate on the 
bench, was apt to make mistakes in " single and isolated 
cases." It would be easy to produce many of these cases from 
the official records of Poor Law mistakes ; but in a history in 
which, from its anomalies^ the facts look so like fiction, and the 
fiction so like facts, we will relieve the tedium of our readers 
by an extract from Mr. Walker's little book on ' Pauperism,' 
from which we have abeady quoted. Mr. Walker was nimself 
a magistrate, and knew something of the cases he described. 
He might say — 

" quorum pars magna fui," 

which, being interpreted, is, " I formed part of the quorum." 
" The Poor Laws^-^A Composition from Real Life, 






** ScENB. — A hall in an old Manor House in a remote part of the country. 

" Present — Justics Oldacre — Mr. Timothy Bulling, Overseer — Jem Dickens, 

a Pauper. 

" Justice, Well, Mr. Overseer ! and what put it into that tender 
heart of yours to take off this poor man's relief, hey ? 
Overseer. Please your Worship— 

Justice. Don't ' please' me — you must allow him 4s. a week — is 
the man's family to starve ? 

" Overseer. Why, sir, now he has but— 

** Pauper. Please your Worship, he said yesterday he was as good 
a man as you, and you durs'nt make no alteration. 

" Justice. Oh! he said so, did he? — I dare make no alteration, 
hey? — You will have the goodness to make it 6s. till my further 
orders. — I won't hear a word — produce the money and get out of my 
presence — [Overseer lugs out 6s.] — take yourself off, 1 say. [Exit 
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Overseer^ pushed out by his fVorship."] As good a man as me! an 
Impudent rascal ! 

" Pauper, Vd take my davy, your Worship, he said so— -he was 
standing as it might be — 

*' Justice, Oh, I believe you, 1 believe you, honest man. Go to the 
servants' hall, and desire them to draw you a horn of beer — ^you have 
a lonp: walk before you. 

" Pauper, Thank your Worship, I will.' I hope Madam's well, 
and the young Squire. 

Justice. Very well, I thank you. Good day, my civil fellow. 
Pauper, Your Worship's servant. 
[When Dickens had had his beer and had proceeded a quarter of 
a mile on his way, he found the Overseer perched upon a stile j 
waiting for himyfull of rage !\ 

« Overseer. Jem Dickens, thou'rt the biggest liar that ever open'd 
lips. 

** Pauper, Never you mind — the money doesn't come out of your 
pocket. If it wasn't for such chaps as me, to keep up business a trifle, 
the parish .wouldn't pay you no salary, you know. What was you 
going to take the bread out of my mouth for ? IT I lie 'gainst the 
parish, I lie for it, or how do you think I got old Lady Cantly to put 
my lads out? And what better should I be, pray, if I can't keep on 
my lowance for *em a bit ? The parish can afford — there 's land enough 
— But come — I bear no malice — I don't mind standing a glass apiece 
at the Griffin — we'll drink his Worship's health — I knew I could do 
him. [Here Dickens burst into a horse laugh at the idea of his own 
success ; but Mr. Bulling, though completely overpowered by the num- 
ber and weight of the arguments, confined himself to a rebuking sort 
of a grin. — Seated at the Griffin, the liquor was finished before the 
talk ; for Jem, pauper-like, had a ready tongue and a smart wit, and 
Mr. Timothy was rather given to long narrations illustrative of his own 
importance — so pipes were called for and another jug ; then Jem 
began to feel ' a bit hungry,* and some bread and cheese was ordered ; 
before they had finished which, in came Cobler Joe (slily sent for by 
the landlord). Jee was a songster to do the heart good to hear him, 
and very free with his melody as long as anybody would moisten his 
pipe. So Dickens's 6». were soon finished, and before the party broke 
up, 8^. more of the Overseer's. The two then staggered lovingly home, 
where they arrived somewhat late. In the morning Jem awoke with a 
pair of black eyes from a joint stool, with which his spouse had saluted 
him for not having brought her weekly allowance of tobacco; and Mr. 
Bulling, not being in a condition to stir abroad much, occupied him- 
self with interweaving into the accounts of the parish the sum he had 
spent, whilst out on its service.]** 

We cannot leave the general subject of Union Administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws, under the control of a Central Board, 
without pointing to the great index of its effects, — the dimiinu- 
tion of expenditure* The opponents of the new system say 
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that the diminished expenditure of four millions in two years 
represents the amount of suffering amongst those who were in 
part supported by the parish rates. We contend that the 
diminution represents the amount of improvement in the phy- 
sical and moral condition of those who formerly received a con- 
siderable part of the four millions in the shape of alms. On the 
opposite side of the account, a very large portion of the money 
that has been spent in fostering pauperism during the last forty 
years represents the amount of degradation and misery whicn 
the labourers endured, as compared with their unallowanced fore- 
fathers. The national debt represents, in a great degree, the 
money expended in unprofitable wars, — the waste of capital 
upon objects that can only be justified by the last necessity, and 
which are the result of those evil passions which the improved 
knowledge and virtue of mankind may in time root out. In 
the same way, had the money expended upon fostering pauper- 
ism been raised upon loan, we should now have had an amount 
of some two or three hundred millions, representing, in a great 
degree, the waste of capital expended in drying up the sources 
of industry and skill, and paying the alms of miserable indi- 
gence instead of the wages of contented^ poverty. Poverty — 
that is, the state of labour without large individual accumula- 
tion — must be the lot of the majority ; — but we have made the 
majority indigent instead of poor ; we have left them no accu- 
mulation, and have rendered their labours weak and powerless. 
The saving has been effected in the agricultural Unions before 
us, by regulating the relief with regard to the number relieved, 
and by administering the relief economically instead of pro- 
fligately. In the Westhampnett Union the saving is thus 
specified : — , 

" What was the amount of rate levied prior to the passing of the 
present law, applied to the relief of the poor? — Sixteen thousand four 
hundred and fifty-seven pounds. 

*' What is the present amount of rate applied to the same purpose ? 
— I am unable to state that ; the accounts are made up by quarters. 

'* Give the last quarter. — The expense of the quarter ending 25th 
December, 1836, was 1350Z. 

" What would that be by the year ? — Five thousand five hundred 
pounds. 

'* What, then, is the actual saving to the union ? — ^Ten thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-seven pounds." — [Rapery 3718-22]. 

In the Droxford Union the saving is thus described : — 

^' Has the diminution of the poor-rates been considerable in your 
union?— Yes, in my particular parish. 
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•' What were they formerly? — ^We used to pay 12s. rates, and 3s. they 
are now. 

*' You consider the diminution to be in the proportion of 3 to 12 ? 
Yes.— [Woolridge, 6689-91]. 

Much of the saving, as we have said, was in diminished ex- 
penses of management : — 

*^ Specify any portion of the rate which was applied apart from the 
relief of the poor. — ^There were a variety of workhouses, at each of which 
there was an establishment; there were paid officers in several of the 
parishes, assistant overseers, and law expenses. 

** Was the amount of the incidental expenses under the old system 
equal to or greater than the incidental expenses attached to the pre- 
sent? — I believe them to have been very considerably greater than 
those under the present system." 

But more was in the application of the test of destitution, 
which has saved us all from long years of pauper degradation 
— from labour lying upon the land like a stagnant pool, instead 
of refreshing the land like a fertilizing stream. We have 
escaped this evil. The Report of the Committee, which we 
subjoin *, shows that it is not likely to be brought again upon 
us, even by the most strenuous exertions of mischief operating 
upon folly. 

* See Appendix A* 
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THE INQUIRY. 

PART II. 



THE BRADFORD AND NOTTINGHAM UNIONS. 

The case of the Union of Bradford, which contains a partly agri- 
cultural and partly manufacturing population, was imperfectly 
gone into by the Committee. In all the general principles of 
Poor Law administration, it supports the evidence wmch has been 
obtained of the operation of the law in the wholly rural districts. 
It is manifest that, in a great crisis of commercial embar- 
rassment, distress may come upon the working population of 
a manufacturing district, which may require some large and 
extraordinary efforts on the part of the Guardians of the poor. 
We believe that they cannot safely interfere to mitigate the evil 
till the point of destitution shall arrive. At a season of good 
wages provision ought to be made for such a contingency ; but, if 
destitution should overtake the mass of the population, relief 
must be afforded under very strict regulations, so as not to inter- 
fere with the labour-market and the rate of wages. The evidence 
from the Union of Bradford, and from the Union of Nottingham 
bears upon some of these important points, and we therefore give 
extracts from each : — 

BRADFORD. 

The Bradford Union in Wiltshire, was formed in 1835; the 
population is stated at 12,660, of which about 3352 belong to the 
town of Bradford, who are employed generally in manufacturing 
broad cloth. This Union, therefore, has both an agricultural 
and a manufacturing character. The principal point of interest 
with reference to this Union, is to be found contained in the evi- 
dence of Col. A'Court, one of the assistant Commissioners, who 
was examined with reference to the applicability of the Commis- 
sioners* regulations in a case of great commercial embarrassment, 
when the number of persons unemployed was too large to render 
the workhouse test available. 

<' Do you know that in different parts of manufacturing districts, 
such as Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham, and other places 

o 
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similarly employed, frequently an extreme depression of trade comes 
upon that population ? — Certainly ; it occurs in every manufacturing 
district. 

'* Supposing that^state of things to happen — supposing there should 
be several unfortunate families, as fi'equentl^ happens in such places as 
those which I have mentioned, out of employ, and under the necessity 
of applying for parochial relief, is. there any thing in the existing state 
of the law, or in the directions to the guardians, that would prevent 
out -door relief being administered to persons so situated ? — Certainly 
not ; the 52nd clause of the Poor Law Amendment Act gives them the 
power to suspend the Commissioners' orders at once, under a contin- 
gency of that kind. 

** And under such a state of things, you apprehend that that prin- 
ciple would be acted upon ? — I have not a doubt about it ; and I 
believe I may say that where the guardians have recommended 
that some of the children should be- taken into the house, thus de- 
parting fVom the principle laid down, that it has never been refused, 
under the circumstances stated ; I do not believe there is an instance. 
I have some instances in my Union, in which applications have been 
made, and they have all been granted at once ; and I believe that I am 
justified in saying that not a single one has been refused. 

*' If a large bankruptcy had taken place in Bradford, and 300 work- 
men had been suddenly thrown out of employ, what step would you 
then take ? — Relieve them out of the house ; we must do so. 

** Describe to the Committee what steps you would take ? — I should 
think that those people who ought to have saved money for a rainy 
day, and had not done so, should have the offer of the house ; those 
who could not have made provision for a rainy day ought to have relief 
out of the house ; the orders are elastic, and you can contract them 
or enlarge them according to circumstances. 

'^ Have you, with the board of guardians, the power of suspending 
that order which prohibits absolutely out-door relief to the pauper? 
— Without the assistance of the Poor Law Commissioners, the guar- 
dians have that power, under the 52nd clause ; that section says, that 
they need not put the law into operation for 30 days; but after it 
has been in operation, they may suspend its operation, and report to 
the Poor Law Commissioners. 

*' ' Provided also, that in case the overseers or guardians of any 
parish or union in which such orders or regulations shall be in force, 
shall depart from them, or any of them, in any particular instance 
or instances of emergency, and shall within 15 days after every such 
departure, report the same, and the grounds thereoif to the said Com- 
missioners, and the said Commissioners shall approve of Such depar- 
ture, or if the relief so given shall have been given in food, temporary 
lodging or medicine, and shall have been so reported as aforesaid, 
then and in either of such cases, the relief granted by such overseers 
or guardians, if otherwise lawful, shall not be unlawful, or subject 
to be disallowed ;' do not the words, * if the said Commissioners shall 
approve of such departure,' render the relief out of doorsi evin in 
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cases of emergency, absoluteiy dependent on the will of the Com- 
missioners in Somerset House ? — ^l''es ; but they may suspend, in the 
first instance, for 15 days, but they run the risk of the approval of 
the Commissioners : in the cases described by the honourable mem- 
ber for Leeds, I venture to say that it would not be disap- 
proved of. 

** It would at last turn upon the discretion of the Board of Commis- 
sioners at Somerset House ? — Certainly. 

^' And there is nothing: in the law to prevent their exercising that 
discretion ? — None ; in all probability the assistant Commissioner of 
the district would be sent to the place, in the circumstances you 
have mentioned; he would make his report, and upon that report 
the Commissioners would act. 

*• Take the case of the failure, not of a single master manufacturer, 
but the failure of the trade, where not only 300, but sometimes as 
many as 3000 persons in those large towns, become absolutely de- 
pendent upon parochial assistance, in that case is there or is there 
not any impediment to receiving that assistance, if it should be the 
pleasure of the guardians to give it, and if the Commissioners should, 
under that exigency, see proper to sanction it ? — ^There is nothing in 
the world to prevent it.*'— [18,155-72.] 

The change in the law of settlement has benefited the manu- 
facturing as well as the agricultural population :— 

*' A man who is established in your manufacture would, if there 
were a demand for his labour, find employment in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire or in Gloucestershire ? — A great number go to Yorkshire ; 
as we have now less trade, many are now in their hands ; the Yorkshire 
manufacturers have a high opinion of our labourers. 

I*' If you, from the pressure of trade, absolutely discharge a good 
workman, you must encounter the risk of his finding employment in 
rival works in the West Riding of Yorkshire or Gloucestershire? — I 
have been obliged to discharge good workmen that I should be glad to 
get back again. 

'' Would you not hesitate before you turned them out of employ- 
ment? — We certainly never do it till we are obliged. v 

*' But it leads to the circulation of labour ; the facility of moving is 
increased by the new law ? — No doubt of it. 

'^ And that is an advantage in favour of the workmen against the 
master? — To be sure it is ; it is in favour of the workmen ; I do not 
know against the master ; the master in the west of England might 
take his workmen from Yorkshire, and the Yorkshire master from the 
west of England. 

" Is it not a check upon the caprice of the master in the discharge 
of his labourer ? — No doubt it is a chei6k upon him, but the master 
might turn him away for a better workman^ in the same manner as the 
workmen might leave the master's employ for a better master ; the 
thing adjusts itself."— [19,244*50'— Mr. Saunders.] 

o2 
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NOTTINGHAM. 

Mr. Absalom Barnett, clerk of the Union of Nottingham, ex- 
amined 28th June, 1837. 

The Union of Nottingham, in which there is no rural popula- 
tion, consists of three parishes, one of which, St. Mary's, contained 
40,000, out of the entire 50,000 of inhabitants, as ascertained by 
the last census. The Union came into operation in July 1836, 
so that, between that time and the examination of the clerk of 
the Union, a twelvemonth had elapsed. No diflSculties were 
experienced in introducing the provisions of the amended Poor 
Law into the Union of Nottingham. The ground had been pre- 
pared for it by the system which had been previously pursued. 
Mr. Barnett was assistant overseer of St. Mary's from September 
1819, and from Christmas of that year he had " never given relief 
to able-bodied persons without requiring the test either of the 
workhouse or out-door labour." He thus explains the reasons 
why this system was adopted : — 

'*Are the Committee to understand, that since you have had 
the management of the parish of St Mary there has been no 
payment out of the poor-rates, in the shape of allowances to make up 
wages ? — Never, after the first two or three months of my entering 
upon office. 

" Did that practice continue in the other two parishes ? — In a yery 
slight degree, as compared with our own ; and those parishes were 
small and manageable. 

*' Do you think such a practice is in any degree excusable in a ma- 
nufacturing district, in contradistinction to an agricultural; or is it 
equally pernicious in the one as in the other ? — I do not know whether 
I can say that it is equally ; it is very pernicious ; I have seen the most 
dreadfiil results, in the reduction of the wages of labour, follow from it. 
A little before the close of the war, when there was a great diminution 
in trade, a number of parishes commenced manufacturing hosiery, 
though stockings were sold at ruinous prices ; and the consequence was, 
that it immediately effected a large reduction in the men's wages. 

" Are you speaking of Nottingham ? — I am, of Nottingham and the 
neighbourhood, particularly of Sutton Ashfield. 

*' In what way do you connect the reduction in wages with the prac- 
tice of making allowance to the paupers ? — This was a case of employ- 
ing paupers at their own trades; the parish purchased cotton and 
manufactured goods, which they afterwards sold at a loss of 50 and 
more per cent. ; those goods being brought into the market necessarily 
reduced the price of labour for that description of goods. I will now 
explain how it acts in the other case ; I am referring to the frame-work 
knitting trade ; the master-workmen take from the hosier or other ma- 
nufacturer a number of frames, for which they pay a certain weekly 
rent. In times of depression of trade, it is the interest of the hosier to 
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keep the frames going, and he will give a partial employment to those 
frames ; if the man can ohtain parish allowance, he will obtain his frame 
rent and keep his workmen together, at the expense of the parish. 

" When you say that it is his interest to give a partial employment 
and keep his workmen together, you mean by that, that it is his interest 
to prevent their dispersion into other districts, so that he may have 
them at his disposal when the trade revives ? — Partially, and the ma- 
chinery sustains injury by standing ; that is the principal consideration ; 
and besides, if he receives rent for the machinery, it is a loss to him if 
it is standing still. 

*^ But the consequence of this partial employment is a general reduc- 
tion of the wages to that class of labourers? — Yes; I was going to 
state, the master frame- work knitter has a number of frames ; he em- 
ploys journeymen under him, and those journeymen are paid a reduced 
rate as compared with what he receives from the merchant or principal 
manufacturer; and if he has not got sufficient work he divides; if he 
has work for six men, he will give it to 12, each of the 12 men paying 
the full charges upon the machinery, which is, in fact, a reduction upon 
the rate of wages ; because with goods so manufactured the rent of the 
machinery furnishes the profit in some cases, supposing the goods so 
manufactured to be sold at prime cost, or nearly so. 

" Then, in point of fact, the goods so manufactured were paid for 
partly out of the poor-rate ?— At that time."— [19,961-68.] 

The kinds of labour on which the paupers were employed were 
various :— 

** Sometimes,*' said Mr, Bamett, ** making water-courses, drains, for 
which they were paid by measure, under superintendence, sometimes 
bringing land into cultivation, that was, up to that period, perfectly 
waste, getting the stone out of it, and bringing it into cultivation by 
the pick-axe and spade and wheelbarrow, the only tools that were 
made use of; and in one instance, immediately afler the panic of 1825, 
a considerable number of mechanics were employed in repairing and 
relaying the whole of the pavement of Nottingham market-place; that 
market-place was laid almost entirely by silk stocking-makers. [19,696.] 

The new system was exposed to a severe trial from about the 
commencement of the present year. In January and February 
last a depression was experienced in the silk trade, particularly in 
that of silk gloves. This threw a number of those deprived of 
work on the poor-rate. " We had a considerable number of ap- 
plications ; all of them were old paupers, that is, those who had 
been paupers on former occasions, or their children ; I am now 
speaking of able-bodied persons ; to all of them I offered the 
house^ except in one week, the applications were so nqmerous 
that, with the consent of the Guardians, I relieved them with bread 
until the meeting of the Guardians." Mr. Bamett continues : — 

** Puring the week to which I have referred t)iere was a very cop^ 
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siderable pressure, chiefly from two or three workshops ; part of the 
men appeared to me to come in a sort of combination to solicit relief; 
in order to meet that pressure, just at that moment, I gave to some 
eight and to others lo lbs. of bread, for the supply of their present 
necessities, till I could make more particular inquiry ; at the termination 
of that week I discovered from a person in the house that there was 
part work, at any rate, to be obtained in that particular branch, and 
that the pressure was occasioned, in some degree, not altogether, by the 
endeavour of the men to uphold their rate of wages, fearing a reduction, 
and they had left their frames, some of them ; on ascertaining that fact 
satisfactorily to my own mind, I offered the house to them all) and not 
above one or two or three came in/' — [19,755.] 

The depression under which trade was suffering in Nottingham 
fluctuated, but at last became so severe that a meeting of the in- 
habitants was held^ and a subscription entered into^ wnich;, at the 
time of Mr. Barnett's examination (28th June), amounted to 
4500^ This money was expended in providing employment for 
mechanics engaged in the staple trade of the town, not having 
parochial relief since the 1st of March. The kind of work pro- 
vided was the forming of a new road. The wages paid for this 
work were less than is earned by a silk-weaver or silk-frame knitter, 
but not less than what are earned by cotton-stocking makers. A 
man with a family received about 8^. a^week. 

Mr. Barnett is then asked — 

"If you had not had this subscription, your workhouse bein^ nearly 
full, how would you have relieved those who did belong to the Union ? 
— 'We should h^^ve immediately applied — at least I can only state what 
I should have done — I should have applied to the Board of Guardians 
to know whether they would authorize the application to the Poor Law 
Commissioners for a relaxation of the rule prohibiting out-door relief to 
the able-bodied, and I should also have recommended to the Board of 
Guardians that the relaxation should be of this kind, that out-door relief 
in employment should be afforded by the piece or the measure, to be 
paid partly in food and partly in money. 

*• When you say by the piece, do you mean manufacturing labour ? 
■«— No ; I mean work that shall not interfere with the ordinary course 
of labour of any description, that it should not be work on the high- 
ways, because that would deprive common labourers on the highways 
of their employment ; it should not be in manufactures, because that 
would tend to reduce their wages ; it should be digging, or, as in this 
case, forming a new road, or doing work that would not be otherwise 
done. 

*• It should be some public work for the benefit of the town and 
neighbourhood ? — Yes, which otherwise would not be effected. 

*•' Had you any conversation with Mr. Gulson, the Assistant-Commis- 
sioner, upon this subject ? — Yes. 
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^ Did you then oontemplate the n^essity for some si^h proTisioa ? — 
Yes. 

'* Did you revive from Mr. Gulson any assurance that such a pro- 
positiQii would be entertained by him, or entertained by the Poor Law 
Commi»sioi^eFs ?-^That it would be entertained by the Commissioners, 
and would be immediately granted ; that assurance was understood aU 
aking, that on a representation being made by the Board of Guardians 
thai it was necessary to relax the rule, it would be immediately re*i 
la]|od, 

'' The Board of Guardians, knowing of this willingness on the part 
of the Poor Law Coi^qussioners, in ca^e of extreme neQessity, to have 
recourse to such relaxation, did they use their influence with their fel* 
low-'townsmen to raise this subscription, as the safer al^i^Q^'t.iye ?-^I 
should not fii^y that the Board of Guardians did it ; one or two mem^ 
here of the board were very leading persons in promoting the sub" 
scription, but it was never discussed at the board ; it originated in 9^ 
better way, I should say, in the feelings of a few individuals* 

*' Have you any reason to know that this subscription by. the rate^ 
payers was considered a better mode of relief than having recourse to 
out-door relief under the poor-rate?-— Certainly, it hai^ been taken up 
by the town at large, and by many gentlemen in the surrounding 
parishes ; and some gentlemen connected with the town, f^om London, 
have also added liberally to it, for the especial purpose of- preserving a 
large class of deserving, industrious mechanics, men of excellent cha- 
racter) men who, a few years ago, were in very good cireumstances^ 
from falling upon the parish rates, by no fault of their own. 

^' Is the subscription nearly exhausted ? — I think it will last, with good 
management, four or five weeks longer ; there is a slight improvement 
in the trade, and the approaching harvest affords the frame«work knitters 
in the country an opportunity of getting employment. 

^ Yeu think the great pMSsave is over ? — I think the worst «f it- is 
over ; I think that we are past the worst. 

'^ If you are past the worst, you will have been enabled so to pass it 
without b]waking in upon the principle of i^efusing out-door relief to the 
able-'bodied? — 'Yes ; I do not think, if the Mibscviption were to cease in 
a month from this time, that we should ibtf anailodl to go on^ without 
applying to the Commissioners fov a celaxulion f we oquld manage so 
iiai' as the fratne-^work knitters are coueenied^ butnc^ with regard to the 
laoe^diakere | they are in worse circumstances, with less prospect of ob-> 
taining relief* 

: ^< V? ^o f^his time the. principle- of Ae refusal of out-door relief to 
the able-bodied has been strictly adlMsea to^?^^li has. 
' r*^' Have 3^ou ' any r^asDit te. "Chink/ 'if the uieoessity should continue, 
that the sabscriptidn would ;nb| imcreMe in « proportion ?-r-We have 
had some unhappy circumstances connected with the subscription, 
whsoh I f^ar are ratltertiiffe^mirab)e ; Some of the men, who are not 
dvea of gieod x^^aracter, have, boncjucted themselves in an improper 
manner, and I fear there is reason to apprehend that some of the per- 
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sons in the town might not be ready to contribute again, though the 
subscription is in an excellent state at present. 

'* Have the persons who have contributed to that subscription done 
so to the amount which would have been demanded from them as rate- 
payers, if the funds had come from that source? — ^Very much beyond, 
I think. 

'• Many of the wealthiest persons in the town have subscribed more 
than would have been their share to the poor-rate ?— Decidedly ; and 
many of the persons who have sustained the heaviest loss from the dis- 
tress have subscribed very largely indeed. 

" That has been to the relief of the lowest class of rate-payers ? — It 
has been to the relief of those thrown out of employment. 

'• Amongst the rate-payers there is the class nearest approaching 
to poverty who pay rates, and who would have been compelled to 
maintain, or assist to maintain, those receiving relief out of the rate? — 
Yes. 

•' This subscription saves their paying to the rate, does it not? — It 
certainly diminishes the amount which they would have had to pay in 
the rate."— [19,792-809.] 

The case is then put of similar distress to that of Nottingham 
arising in a manufacturing tovtu, and no subscription being 
raised. Mr. Barnett is asked — 

" Supposing this distress should arise in Leeds, or any other place, 
and there was no subscription raised, do you think that the poor would 
suffer more privations under the new Poor Law than they suffered under 
the old Poor Law ? — I should say distinctly not, and I will state why 
not; the principle adopted is the same, whether you apply the test 
in-door or out; the advantage of in-door relief is, that it is more 
simple and easy of application than the out-door, but they are both the 
same in principle ; you take the man's time in exchange for the relief 
which you give him ; you withdraw him from other sources of gaining 
subsistence, in order to test the sincerity of his declaration of his pre- 
sent want and destitution. Then I should say, to carry the question a 
little further, I am not sufficiently acquainted with the localities of large 
towns ; they may or may not have the same facilities for providing 
out-door employment that we have in Nottingham ; I am not able to 
speak upon that, but if they have the same facilities that we have in 
Nottingham, and ingenious men will soon find some, they might then 
with great advantage give out-door employment, and they would in that 
way preserve the labourer from the degradation which is consequent 
upon his admission into the workhouse. 

'' From what source would you derive the funds that would be 
necessary for giving out-door employment? — ^The rates unques- 
tionably. 

'* And is there anything in the present state of the law that would 
prevent the rates from being so applied ?— Not anything, in my view of 
the law. 



/ 
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*^ That is, with the sanction of the Poor Law Commissioners ? — 
Certainly, the sanction of the Poor Law Commissioners is necessary; I 
am not aware that the spirit of the present law, so far as the relief ^oes 
(I am not speaking of the machinery), is at all different in its principle 
from the Act of Elizabeth, because the Act of Elizabeth requires the 
overseers of the poor to provide employment." — [19,858-61.] 

Mr. Barnett is afterwards asked how he would apply the out- 
door test to a population of 40,000 inhabitants, entirely employed 
in manufactures, and unused to that kind of labour which requires 
the use of the spade. — 

*' That," he replies, ** was exactly the case at St. Mary's parish ; it 
was a population of 40,000 persons imaccustomed to agricultural la- 
bour, unused to the spade, except as some of them had a small garden, 
and I think it is the case with the Leicester population at this time, and 
generally they are employed there in breaking stone for the roads, as 
I am informed. 

'^ How do they perform that labour ?— 1 am not able to answer 
that ; all the stone-breaking that I have employed men in has been 
paid by the ton ; that is, I have used a measure containing half a ton ; 
they are paid in that way. 

*^ Though they show a great inaptness to perform this labour at first, 
do they, in the course of a few weeks, learn to use their hammer adroitly ? 
—Yes. 

" And you had no difficulty in applying the test of out-door relief in 
the parish of St. Mary ? — ^We had no difficulty which might not be 
readily overcome ; many practical difficulties would arise, but, with a 
determination to overcome them, they were all overcome. 

'* In fact, you acted upon that principle for a series of years ? — Yes. 

•* And have found it successful ? — Yes. 

*' As a test of pauperism and a preventive of imposture? — ^Yes, in 
both points of view."— [19,927-33.] 

His opinion of the practicability of applying the labour-test in 
manufacturing towns, is thus summed up : — 

" Then I may collect from your evidence, that, in a town in which 
there is an average proportion of ingenuity among the people, there 
would be. no difficulty in applying the out-door-relief test in time of 
pressure ? — I am decidedly of that opinion ; I have expressed that on 
former occasions, some years ago, and I am still of that opinion, that it 
is the case. — [19,941.] 

The principle of the elasticity of the law, as applicable to the 
particular circumstances of manufacturing towns, is thus stated 
in the sense in which Mr. Barnett understood it : — 

" It appears that the test of the new Poor Law is the workhouse ; 
is there any part of the law that you have to administer under this 
new system by which the other test can be legally applied, as well as 
the workhouse ? — I have not been accustomed to concern myself 
about the strict legal sense in which words may be employed, and I 
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may be soQiewhat obscure in my statement, but my view is simply 
€his» that under the law as it now stao<]s, for I do not understand the 
Act of Elizabeth to be repealed, it is in the power of the Commis-* 
sioners either to order the workhouse test, or the labour test, or both ; 
and I think, in times of commercial distress like the present, very 
usefully the law may be relaxed in certain cases, so as to admit of 
out-door employment, provided that out-door employment is strictly 
and rigidly by measure, not so much per day, for I think that a very 
bad principle indeed ; provided it is upon that principle, I think it 
may be very advantageously employed. 

" You have stated that you consider that the principles of the law 
of Elizabeth, and of the new law, are the same ; will you be kind 
enough to state what you consider the leading principles of the two 
laws to be ?•*—!, perhaps, inaccurately expressed myself; what I meant 
to say was this, that it does not appear to me that the Act of Elizabeth 
is repealed by the new law ; I will express myself in that way ; I shall 
be less misunderstood in that way. 

^^ Do not yon consider that one of the leading principles of the new 
law is to cause out-door relief to be altogether withheld from able** 
bodied labourers and their families ?— I do. 

" Is any rule or order issued from the Commissioners to Notting- 
ham, directing that out-door relief should be altogether withheld 
there? — It may be taken to be so by implication; the regulations' 
of the Union do not admit of it ; at the same time we have from the 
Commissioners an assurance that when the necessity arises they are 
willing to relax the regulation. [19,872-75.] 

The concluding evidence of Mr. Barnett, as to the manner in 
which the new Poor Law is working its way, and the character of 
the opposition to it, is worthy of considerate perusal : — 

^'Does it seem, from your experience, that the Poor Law, as^at 
present administered, is gaining in favour or losing? — I should say 
that, up to the period of the excitement which has been prdduoed by 
resistance to it in other places, it was gaining in favour, and I think it 
may be considered rather now as gaining than losing ; but I need not 
state that there is in Nottingham, as in all other places, a good deal 
of expited feeling upon that subject, and other subjects in connexion 
with it. 

" Dp you think that that excited feeling is the cause of any odium 
that may have come upon it, and not. anything intrinsically wrong in 
the system ? — Certainly, and I will give most striking evidence of that ;" 
the excited feeling, when it was announced that th s Committee was 
formed, induced the calling of a special vestry meeting jRor the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into the working of the Poor Law 
in the town of Nottingham ; in the pariah of St. Mary a committee of 
16 persons was appointed, wholly independent of the Boi^rd of Guard* 
ians; that committee attended several days at the workhouse, and saw 
every individual within the house, and visited all the apartments, and 
exs^mined the nurseries, and they have not made a siiigle unfavourable 
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report ; nor indeed could they, for, in point of fact, they had not a 
single complaint made to them, nor anything in the shape of com- 
plaint, nothing deserving of their notice. [20,113-14.] 

Are the rate-payers opposed in general to the measure ?-"No. 
Who are the persons that are opposed principally ?•— I must make 
an observation that has a political bearing, if I am to anwser that 
question. 

" It is not the labourers? — No. 

" Do the labourers feel very much aggrieved by it ? — I believe not ; 
we had no complaints till the time of this Committee being formed. 

*' It has been made a political handle of? — Yes, by both parties ; the 
extremes on both sides."— [20,129-33.] 



Of late, violent speeches have been made and petitions pre- 
sented against the introduction of the new Poor Law into large 
towns and manufacturing districts, "The law," it is said, ''was 
intended to remedy the abuses of the allowance system adopted 
in the southern counties ; here there are no such abuses : the rates 
have been well managed, then why introduce the new Poor Law ?" 

Others again exclaim against the alleged severities of the law, 
and treating it as peculiarly oppressive to the labouring man, 
clamoyr for its entire repeal. 

To answer these persons completely, it is scarcely practicable 
to do it briefly ; but it is denied that any districts are so entirely 
free from abuses as the opponents of the measure assume ; and 
supposing those districts to be well managed with relation to their 
existing means, the reply is, that good management ought to give 
way to the management which is better; s^orded by the im- 
proved means of management by large Unions. 

The first consideration, however, is, what is and will bo the 
effect of the New Law upon the condition of those labourers who 
live in towns or in the manufacturing districts? 

In those places where there is at present no allowance system, 
the immediate effect of the improved administration of relief is 
to advance the condition of the class of operatives, by repressing 
the profligacy and improvidence of those of the class by whom 
its general character is degraded, and the individual members 
inconvenienced or injured. 

The following cases afford in8ta^ces of the profligacy which 
the restoration of a sound administration of the Poor Laws will 
tend to repress. The first is an extract of a letter from an 
Assistant Commissioner* : 

" I was at Nottingham workhouse the other day, a very pretty gir 
came in with a child in her arms, and was thus questioned — 

* We copy this from The Hertford Reformer — a paper containing 
much valuable information on the subject of Poor Laws. 
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" What is your business ? — I want relief, Sir 

" How old are you ? — Sixtbbn yesterday^ Sir. 

" Is that your child ? — Yes. 

" How old is it? — Four months. 

** Are you niarried ? — ^Yes. 

** Where is your husband ? — In the town. 

" How old is he ? — Nineteen, 

•* How long after marriage was that child born ^--Next day after 
we were married. . 

" What is your husband ? — A lace weaver. 

*' What wages did he earn when you married ?— 26*. per week. 

" Why do you apply for relief? — ^He is out of work; 

• ** How long has he been out of work ? — One week. 

" What is he now doing, and why does he not come here to apply 
himself? — He left me yesterday ; he says he cannot maintain himself 
now^ and so he fetched me a thump of the head yesterday, and pawned 
every thing, and told me / must take care of myself and my child, for 
he would have no more to do with us now he is out of work. 

" Can you tell us where to find him ? — No, for he is gone off with 
just such another. 

*' You must come into the workhouse. — ^Very well, Sir, I cannot 
help it, but I have no other course ; for though we were earning 2bs, 
or 30^. together, we spent it all, and now .we have not a farthing.'' 

One of the parish officers of Spitalfields, when giving evidence 
as to the former vicious modes of administering relief within that 
parish, cited the following instance of the frauds which were 
committed ; — 

** The first day I was in active office (25 May, 1 831,) a woman named 
Kitty Dailey, came to me for relief on account of the illness of her child. 
She came without her child. I knew this case, as the doctor said that 
something ought to be given to her on account of the child being ill of the 
small pox. I gave her sixpence to serve until I had an opportunity of 
visiting her. In the course of the day, between the hours of 10 and 2 
o'clock, about forty or fifty applications were made to me for relief. Usual- 
ly it is the practice of parish officers to give away money on the represen- 
tations and the appearance of the parties; indeed it is scarcely possible 
for a tradesman who has a retail shop to avoid giving away considerable 
sums of money, as the applicants excite the sympathy of his customers, 
and if he does not comply with their demands, they (the paupers) may, 
and do, raise mischievous tumults, and injure his business by their 
clamours and obstructions. They did injure my business in this way, 
and must injure the business of any man who does his duty. How- 
ever I determined to give no relief on the mere representations of the 
parties : I therefore took down the names and addresses of the appli- 
cants for the purpose of visiting their residences. In the course of 
the forenoon three women came to request relief, and each brought 
ip her arms a child which she said had the small-pox. The child^ was 
muffled up v^ry cf^reftdly. One wopian showed me the arpi of ^e 
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child ; the other showed me the face of the child which, she had ; the 
third gave me a glance of the face of the child which she had. It 
appeared to me strange ^hat there was so much small-pox ahout, but 
when I saw the facem the third child, it immediately struck me as 
being the same child that had been shown to me before, though it was 
now in a different dress. On visiting the places where the parties said 
they, lived, it was found that about one-third of their statements of 
residence were falsehoods : no such persons were to be found. The 
names of some on the list were immediately recognized by the beadle 
as ** Overseer-hunters," persons who make it their business to seek out 
and impose upon new overseers. Ultimately relief was not given to 
more than about twenty : the remainder, after much exertion, (which 
had never been undertaken before) having been ascertained to be cases 
of imposition. Few tradesmen who had the inclination would have 
had the time to go through the same investigation, which I dare say 
was even then very imperfect. I found nowliere the three mothers who 
had each come with the infanjl af&icted with the small-pox, but on 
visiting the residence of Kitty Dailey, there I found the very same 
infant I had last seen, and it was dressed in the same dress. She did 
not deny the fact that it was the same child that had been brought 
that morning in three different dresses by three different women. I 
accordingly gave her no relief. 

*' Subsequently I pursued my investigations into the cases of other 
applicants tor relief, and struck off many cases of fraud. 

** My mode of investigation was, generally, to visit the residences of 
those persons I suspected (which by the way was most of the paupers) 
on the Saturday. I never made inquiries elsewhere than of the parties 
on the spot. But on the Saturday they expect us, and I had generally 
some cause to doubt the appearances of their dwellings on that day. In 
general those who wished to impose upon us, over-coloured the picture ; 
and certainly the pictures they drew were often very appalling. One 
Saturday one of the churchwardens accompanied me, and visited ten 
places ; the scenes of distress were quite frightful ; there were two cases 
which appeared to be cases of extreme misery. In one house, that of 
a man named Bag, a man with a wooden leg residing in Pelham-street, 
we found him there sitting as if in despair ; he said he had no work, 
and had no food that day or since the evening before. His wife was 
af&icted with a bad leg : she was in bed, and stated that she had not 
been able to get out of bed for six weeks. The room was in a miserable 
plight, it was dirty and wretched. I looked into the cupboard and 
found no provisions there. The appearance of the place was such 
that the churchwarden could not forbear giving the man some pecu- 
niary relief at once. The other case was one of a man named Ansler, 
of Red Lion-street, who had for some time before been chargeable to 
the parish as an out-pauper. We found the appearance of the ])lace 
most deplorable. There was no appearance of food or comfort, and the 
children were ragged, dirty, squalid, and wretched. I told the wife to 
tell the husband to apply to me for relief in the evening, when I would 
give him relief, as I intended to do, being fully convinced of the neces- 
sity of giving relief by the picture of extreme misery which I had wit- 
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nessed. The husband and wife came together to my house in the 
eTening. I expressed m^ regret that they should be obliged to come 
to the parish, and asked if the husband had no prospect of getting work ; 
he declared he had neither work nor any prospect of getting any at 
present ; I judged by his appearance that he had been drinking, and 
said * Well, call upon me in the morning, and I will see what I can do 
fbr you.' They said that they were very much obliged to me, and went 
aWay apparently quite pleased, although according to their representa- 
tion they were absolutely in a state of starvation. 

On the Sunday morning I renewed my visit to most of those whose 
residences I had visited on the aflemoon previous. The iirst case I 
visited ^as that of this man, Ansler. I opened the door and then 
knocked, when I found they were in bed ; and in great haste she ran 
to a table which was standing in the middle of the room, and covered 
it over with a cloth; but in her haste to get away, and concision, she 
pulled the covering off, and exposed to my view a large piece of beef, 
a piece of mutton, and parcels of tea, sugar, bread, butter, &c. The 
man called from the bed, ' B — ^t 'em, never mind, you know they be- 
long to your father.' I told them that was enough, and immediately 
left the place. They have never applied to the parish for relief since. 

'* When I visited the house of Bag, I found Mrs. Bag out of bed 
and at her breakfast; she had her tea and he had his coffee. I saw a 
neck of mutton on one shelf, and two loaves on another shelf of the 
cupboard, which was empty on the day before. I went into his work- 
shop, (he was a silk-dresser) which I found full of work. The man 
swore horribly, and I left the place. I do not know that he ever again 
applied to the parish. 

** My impression now is, that nearly the whole of the cases which we 
have visited on the Saturday, were found to be each partially or entirely 
similar cases of imposition. This man. Bag, must have concealed his 
work under his bed, and idled away the whole of the Saturday, in order 
to make up the miserable scene which we first witnessed. 

•* In some instances we have found the provisions actually concealed 
between the sheets or blankets of their beds. Such instances were 
frequently presented on other visits. 

" I found it necessary, on entering their dwellings and going up any 
common staircase, not to make the least noise, to approach them by 
stealth, or the scrutiny would have been defeated. I think in all cases 
where the door was fastened, the parties were impostors. At those 
places where the door was fastened it was necessary to kick very gently 
at the bottom of the door, as if it were a child at the door. A knock 
or tap at the door as from a man, would have been the signal for pre- 
paration for disguise, tn a recent visit made to a number of appli- 
cants, every one was found at the time to be a case of imposition. 

" It is quite common to find the applicants full of work were they 
had declared they had no work whatever, and were starving. In one 
case I went up gently and opened the trap-door of a weaver's lofl, and 
found him deeply engaged with work of the best sort."— Swpp/cwifWi 
to Report of CommiBsioneri of Inquiry. 
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The sound practical view of the operation of an abusive system 
of poor-rates— of its tendency to degrade Borne workmen at the ex- 
pense of the whole class — is shortly stated in the following evidence 
before the Commissioners of Inquiry of a respectable working man : 

*' Are you acquainted with the operative classes ?-— Tes ; having been 
a journeyman printer 20 years, and one-half of the time foreman, and 
having been in different situations in our own societies, as well as con- 
nected with various other societies of operatives, I believe I am well 
acquainted with them. 

" In what way do they regard the fact of any one of their body re- 
ceiving parochial relief ? — I know that none but the worst characters 
would ever think of applying for parish relief; and that the respectable 
workmen consider it disgraceful. The other day, a list of those who 
received out-door parish relief was brought to a printing-office to be 
printed. One of the men saw on the list the name and address of one 
of the journeymen in the same ofRce. This man was challenged with 
the fact, which he did not attempt to deny. He had been receiving as 
much as 6^. or 8.9. a week out-door relief, during two years, for four 
children, although he had been in receipt of 365. a week steady wages 
during the same time. The men stated the circumstance to the em- 
ployer, and he was discharged. 

•' Did they request that he might be discharged ?— The proceeding 
was tantamount to that, and of course the master acceded. * * * 

" Do you find any effect produced by men obtaining parochial relief 
readily, when they are out of work, or have anything the matter with 
them ? — I have always seen that men who have had parish relief have 
been very careless of work and of their money ever afterwards. It has 
also acted very mischievously on the benefit societies, as these men would 
never contribute to them* We had a large and very good society of 
our own, which failed some time ago, and I have known the societies of 
other trades fail : and it has been a common complaint amongst us, that 
but for the parish they would have stood firm« I am myself confident, 
that but for the parish they would have stood firm.'* 

A little consideration will show the sound view which the 
respectable workmen took of their own interests in expelling the 
pauper from amongst them. 

Inasmuch as mechanics and most classes of labourers in towns 
work together in shops and associate together, every respectable 
workman has an interest in the respectability of those with whom 
he lives. If from profuse parochial allowances one workman 
in a shop receives money which others do not get, as it comes ill 
so it goes ill, and is invariably spent in drink. The sober work- 
man is then sure to be plagued by the weakness and disorders of 
the drunkard. The labourer who has the prospect of out-door 
unconditional relief from the parish commonly becomes an indolent 
fellow whose labour is slave labourj to wnich he is only to be 
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urged^ if not by the lash of the whip by the lash of the tongue. 
The good workman^ who would give good work in return for good 
wa^es^ who is confined to the same workshop with such demoral- 
ized men, wears his heart out in trying to get through his work^ 
and is condemned to a perpetual struggle against the effects of 
their indolence and vice. The conduct and example of the pau- 
perized workman have a pernicious effect upon all the domestic 
and social relations of the respectable classes of workmen. In 
the example cited (p. 203), the poor girl who applied for relief in 
consequence of the desertion of her vagabond husband, was in all 
probability the daughter of a workman. 

It 13 of the highest importance to the labouring classes that 
their Friendly Societies, Annuity Societies, Savings* Banks, and 
other provident institutions, should succeed. When, by misma- 
nagement in the parish providing for all natural and insurable 
contingencies, a workman is induced to spend the whole of his 
earnings, and refuse to contribute to a Friendly Society, the 
respectable and independent workman, who would by such 
means obtain independent support, is thus injured either by the 
society on which he depends being weakened, or possibly by his 
being himself deprived of that relief which combined subscrip- 
tions can alone attain. Not Only is the drunkard himself a loss 
to the rest of the honest workmen, but he is the occasion of more 
extensive loss, by deterring others who are not drunkards from 
contributing. Tne independent workman may thus be rendered 
dependent on charity in the hour of need; and all who have 
experienced it must know well that, be it disguised how it may, 
medical relief by officers who are not directly dependent on the 

food opinion of those whom they serve, is rarely good relief, 
'he medical officer of a sick club, besides being selected by the 
club, and being dependent on the good opinion of the members 
his employers, is acquainted with their habits, and is so far the 
better qualified to treat their disorders. He is at all times 
accessible to them, and it is proved by the experience of the 
workmen of the East India House, that the severity in duration 
of sickness is diminished nearly one-half by taking it in time. 
The respectable workmen may, as sufferers, complain of the 
depraved nature of their fellows, but it is the parochial mismanage- 
ment which has demoralized them, by holding out that they 
need take no care for the morrow. On moral grounds alone, it 
may be said, that had all of the pbor's rates that were not ex- 
pended for the relief of the blind, old, lame, orphans, and cases of 
an extraordinary destitution which there were no means of insur- 
ing, been thrown into the sea, the labouring classes would have 
been gainers to an incalculable amount. In shorty when all the 
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points which have been stated respecting the social evils and 
misdirected relief, and those which we shall present on the sub- 
ject of wages, are fully considered by the honest and industrious 
workman, he cannot fail to see the beneficent tendency of the 
new law to raise the depressed by forcing them to exercise their 
own energies, and to protect and advance the prosperous. He 
will hail every Assistant Commissioner or agent for carrying it 
into execution, Us people threatened or afflicted with a pestilence 
would hail the presence of physicians. 

If the law had been devised by an assemblage of working men, 
intending to advance the condition of their own class without in- 
juring others, they could scarcely have framed any enactments 
more conducive to that object. In fact, for the first time in the 
history of legislation, workmen themselves were examined, and 
their opinions and practice were consulted for the guidance of the 
Legislature. It has been seen that the principle of the hew Ad- 
ministration is, that relief should be ineligible to any one who can 
maintain himself by the exercise of his own industry, or from the 
fruits of his own former labour. As it is the principle which the 
workmen had years ago established in the administration of their 
own funds as members of Benefit Societies, that the man who had 
declared upon the box should either be wholly on the box, and 
do no work at his trade, or should be wholly off the box, and 
depend upon his own resources ; so it is the principle of adminis- 
tration adopted by the new law, that a man who declares himself 
an applicant for parochial relief, shall be wholly on, or wholly off 
the poor's box ; or, in other words, shall receive no relief in aid 
of wages. The following evidence was elicited by one of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry. 

Mr. Tidd Pratt was examined on this point. Under tlie 10 
Geo IV., c. 56, which was brought into Parliament at the in- 
stance and with the concurrence of delegates from the Friendly 
Societies, composed of the labouring classes throughout the 
country, he has examined and certified about tljree thousand sets 
of regulations for difterent societies, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of about two per cent., were framed by the members. He 
was asked — " In these institutions, is the condition of a member 
receiving relief, or living without work, ever allowed to be as 
eligible, on the whole, as the condition of a member living by his 
work ?" — He answered, '* In most cases the allowances made by 
the societies are so adjusted as to make it the interest of every 
member not to receive relief from the society so long as he can 
earn his usual wages. The average allowance which they make 
is about one-third of what a member can earn. Thus, if the 
average earnings of the members of a benefit society were IL 4s. 

V 
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a week, the allowance in the case of sickness would be, on an 
average of the whole time of the sickness, about 8». a week. 
During the last session Mr. Slaney brought in a Bill for the 
purpose. of sanctioning the formation of societies for the relief of 
members when out of employment. At his instance I made in- 
quiries amongst some of the most intelligent and respectable of 
the labouring classes as to what should be the extent of allow- 
ance to those who were out of work. I suggested to the parties 
that one-half the usual wages might be a proper allowance. The 
unanimous reply of all the operatives with whom I conversed on 
the subject was, that an allowance of one-third would be ample, 
and that more than that would only induce the members to con- 
tinue on the society rather than endeavour to find work." 

If a committee of labourers of any class had freely and fairly 
framed and enacted the new poor-law regulations, in the same 
manner as they have framed the regulations of their clubs, they 
would have framed and enacted them much more strictly and better 
than has ever been done by persons of superior classes. They 
would not have allowed to the indolent pauper meat three times . 
a-week, whilst there were millions of industrious workmen who do 
not taste meat from month to month ; nor would such a com- 
mittee have sanctioned a clamour for beer and fermented liquors, 
whilst in the families of unprosperous but industrious workmen, 
only water is drank as a beverage. In fact, those workmen 
who have acquired wealth, and as members of Vestries or 
Boards of Guardians, have become administrators of the law, have 
generally been distinguished for their greater strictness in its 
execution ; they have understood what is for the true interest and 
advancement of their class. They well know, that at any time, 
it is false humanity, (and like most of what goes by the name, if 
it is anything, the immediate telief is in its ultimate effect real 
cruelty), so to administer relief as to keep the applicant hanging 
upon the box. The foregoing statement has related only to the 
districts where rates are not regularly paid in aid of wages, where 
no extraordinary abuse prevailed, where the introduction of the 
machinery of the new law would only occasion a more systematic 
administration of relief by paid officers, with the checks against 
jobbing and speculation afforded by an improved mode of ac- 
counts and a responsible audit. 

But there are no districts where the wages of labourers are 
entirely unaffected by the abusive administration of the southern 
counties. In townships of Lancashire, what is called the 
roundsmen system was found established. In Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire, in Durham, and in other northern districts, the 
practice had taken root. In the manufacturing districts, where 
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the abuses har© riot been exhibited in any extraordinary mal- 
practicesj the enforoement of the new law is requisite to guafd 
against their introduction. 

To form a notion of the evil to be guarded against, some 
attitntion lihould be paid to what is meant ny the evils of the al- 
lowance system. Those evils we have already pointed out at 
length; but we cannot avoid recurring to them. 

No intelligent workmen — none who understand the circum- 
stanced which chiefly affect their condition, need be told that any 
thing which cheapens the labour of one part of a class of work- 
men, injures or brings down the wages of the rest of the class ; 
nor IS it necessary to explain that the labour is cheapened by retain- 
ing lii the market more labourers than are wanted. The agricul- 
tural labourers examined before the recent Committee of the 
House of Commons showed, in some of their answers, that they 
understood the effects of a redundancy of labour. 

When, during a period of distress, allowances in aid of wages 
were given from the popr's^rates, no doubt the authors of that 
practice conceived that they should thereby increase the labourer's 
income ; and for a time, and under some circumstances, that effect 
was certainly produced. But it was soon found that in the same 
proportion as rates were paid in aid of wages to any class, in the 
same proportion did the farmers rediice the wages of those re- 
lieved ; and as a necessary consequence, by cheapening the price 
of the labour of those who were not relieved. When the market 
rate of wages was 12i»'., and 4?. was paid by the parish to the mar- 
ried labourer, the farmer did not give l2«. but 8*. i instead of 
getting 12s. from his employer, the labourer got only 8s», and 
had to appear as a beggar and a pauper before a parish board, 
to get the other 4s. The farmer, who paid only 8». to the 
married man, would give no more to the single man who Was as 
good a workman, and ought to have had 12.9. We refer to the 
evidence of the mischievous operation of the law, iti this respect, 
on the wages of the agricultural labourer. 

Mr. Barnett states, as the ground of his support of the law, the 
mischievous effects of the same malpractices at Nottingham. By 
this process, in a manufacturing district, goods were made up 
partly at the expense of the parish, by allowances in aid of wages ; 
and a manufacturer in Yorkshire might have found himself under- 
sold, and his workmen discharged, not because they were less 
skilful, or their goods inferior in quality, but because the poor's- 
rates in Gloucestershire had been misapplied by the overseers and 
given in aid of wages. The central control, which is decried by 
fanatics in Yorkshire, is the best protection both of workmen and 
masters against such abuses. 
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The information as to the general state of wages in districts 
where the poor*s-rates are high or low, is corroborative of the con- 
clusions deduced from the known operation of the law in particu- 
lar cases. Some time ago, when an inquiry was made into the 
labour in factories, and the exact return was obtained of the wages 
of every person of many thousands employed, some valuable 
results were obtained, which are stated in the following evi- 
dence : — 

WA.GES OF OPERATIVES. 

Dr. James Mitchell examined. 

'^ Tou have been employed under the Factory Commission as 
actuary, to make out the results to be derived from the returns made 
from the various factories ? — I have. 

" From their returns have you had the means of knowing the wages 
paid in the various parts of the United Kingdom ? — ^The returns from 
the factories are extremely numerous, and by classifying them accord- 
ing to the districts of the kingdom from which they come, and the 
description of manufacture in which they are engaged, and working out 
the results, I have formed tables exhibiting the wages paid to persons 
of both sexes at every different age, in the different descriptions of 
manufacture in the different parts of the kingdom. 

" Have you observed, in the course of your calculations, whether there 
was any connexion between the rate of wages and the amount of the 
poor's-rate in differents parts of the kingdom, and if so, what has been 
the result? — ^I can state, of my own knowledge, only the facts as I find 
them on the. face of the very numerous returns submitted to me, from 
all the factories throughout the kingdom, and from them it appears that 
where the poor's-rate is lowest, the wages are highest. Where the 
poor's-rate is highest the wagest are lowest. Where the poor's-rate is 
intermediate, neither high nor low, the wages are intermediate also. 

" Where are the operatives best paid ? — In Lancashire, and there 
the amount raised for poor's-rate does not exceed 4^. 4d. per annum 
for every one of the whole population. 

" Can you give an abstract from any of the tables which you have 
calculated, showing the comparative wages paid for the same descrip- 
tion of manufacture ? — Yes : the woollen manufacture is carried on in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the West of England, and in the 
North of Scotland. The following abstracts will show the prices paid 
for males at different ages, and for females. 
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" It will be seen that the money paid for wages at Aberdeen is more 
than in Wiltshire ; and ticking into ap^^ount the cheapness of living in 
that part of the kingdom, the condition of the operative js there far 
more comfortable. 

*' What has been the an^ount per head of the populatipu rMIKed fer 
the i^lief of poor in these several districts?-*-! ft Aberdeen compulsory 
relief to the poor is totally unknown, In tbe West Riding of York 
and In Wiltshire the rates raised for the relief of the poor per head for 
the population in 1801, 1611, 1621, and 1831 haye been (is foUowss 
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" Can you show a similar result from any other ntanufai^ture ? — YeSj 
the silk manufacture will show the same thifig, but as females fire 
chiefly employed In the sitk factories, I shall only state these Wag6S of 
the females in four districts of the kiklgdom (Derbyshlte) and some 
factorif^s in the neighbouring counties, Norfolki Sufiblk, and Es9eS)»^ln 
Somersetshire, and Paisley in Scotland. It ought to be mentioned that 
below 11 and after 38 exceedingly few are employed, so that it is only 
from 1 1 to 36 that the amount of Wfigss i« to bd considered a criterion 
of the general condition of the operatives. 
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" Will you state what has been the amount raised far the relief of 
the poor in these districts in the years above mentioned ? — I do not 
know the precise amount raised at Paisley, but as compared with any 
part of England it is exceedingly small. The following is the amount 
raised at the four different periods mentioned* in Derby, Norfolki Suf* 
folk, Essex, and Somerset.'' 
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In different parts of this district, different causes may be as- 
signed for the depression of wages ; but the general coincidence 
of the low wages with high poor s-rates, as a consequence of mal- 
administration to a great extent, at the time the returns were 
made, or before the new law was brought into operation, is cor- 
roborated by other evidence. 

It may be objected that for periods of severe distress the new 
administration' of relief is inapplicable to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. The answer to this objection is, that although in times of 
extraordinary pressure it may be necessary to change the mode of 
giving relief, and to give out-door relief when the workhouse is 
full, yet that it is at no time necessary to change the principle 
upon which relief is to be given. As the stewards of a Friendly 
Society would, when there came aft unusual flood of claimants 
upon the box, if they did their duty to the other members, apply 
the principle with increased firmness, so the stewaixls of the poor's^ 
rates would on such occasions increase their vigilance. Because, 
First, the lax administration of relief on such occasions is a bounty 
on improvidence during periods of prosperity, and is injurious to the 
labouring classes themselves. Secondly, it often occasions many 
to remain as competitors in places where there is often only work 
for a few, and thus it is injurious to the labouring classes them- 
selves. The illegal allowances in aid of wages to the hand*>loom 
weavers, in various parts of Lancashire, have tended to retain 
them in an employment, which is hopeless of efficient improve- 
ment to themselves — in a condition equally burthensome to the 
rate-payers. In Spitalfields, weavers have been retained hanging 
about the parish, when new workmen were created elsewhere, in 
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consequence of a change in the seat of the manufacture* The 
following extract shows the ordinary practice arising out of the 
allowance system, which was doubtless produced by a period of 
extraordinary suffering in a northern district, where we have 
been told that no such practices have taken root : — 

" The fruits of this system of allowance to able-bodied labourers 
are exhibited in a practice adopted in this place by the master manu- 
facturers in the carpet weaving line, which forms a principal occupation 
of its inhabitants. The masters take a number of boys into their em- 
ployment on the footing of apprentices; not, however, bound by any 
Indenture. These they employ just as long as they like, with wages 
fourpence in the shilling lower than those of regular journeymen. 
While business continues pretty brisk, they keep the journeymen in 
work along with these .boys ; but whenever they get what is termed a 
had order from their London correspondents^ the journeymen are 
turned off immediately. They are thus thrown on the parish at every 
moment of stagnation. ^Weavers are frequently known to get their web 
out (finish their web in the loom) on Friday or Saturday, and come for 
relief to the parish on Monday night. * In Barnard Castle,* my witness 
said, ' this system is becoming horrible/ He added ' that the parish 
was made use of like a dep6t for soldiers ; ' meaning that workmen 
were billeted on the parish whenever they were not required on active 
service." — Extracts of Evidence collected by the Commissioners of 
Inquiry^ p. 173. Mr, fVilson^s Report^ Durham, 

Thirdly, a firm adherence to correct principle is needful on 
such occasions for the protection of the rate-payers, who generally 
suffer by the prevalent causes of distress. 

We have been corroborated in our opinions, if any corrobora- 
tion were wanting, by knowing the manner in which the distress 
of the manufacturing population in the parish of Darwen, near 
Bolton, was relieved in the year 1826. From the testimony of 
residents we know that by the firm administration of relief, the 
labourers were thrown upon their own resources : that whilst by 
the exertion of their energies they ceased the more speedily 
to be burthensome, the demand for labour improved and wages 
doubled; that the investment of capital increased five-fold; 
and that rent doubled : thus exhibiting the operation of the 
great mutual interests of labourer, capitalist, landlord and rate- 
payer, in their mutual prosperity. 

This effect of the new law, in diminishing the duration of a pres- 
sure upon the rates, is shown in the parish of Spitalfields. 

There are now but few weavers in the parish of Spitalfields, 
properly so called; the greater proportion of them inhabit the 
parish of Betlmal Green, which has been placed under the 
management of a Board of Guardians. The following is the 
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account of the weekly number of inmates of the workhouse, and 
of the weekly payments of out-door relief during the month of 
Aprils as compared with the amounts paid during the correspond- 
ing months of the last year. 





Total niunber 

of 

In-door Paupers. 


Total nnmbflr 

of Out-door 

Paupers. 


Total amount 

of 

Out-door Reliel 


W«e]u in ApriL 






9 


1836 


1837 


1836 


1837 


1836 


1837 


First . 


497 


720 


2907 


1905 


93 14 9 


£. «. d. 

81 6 8 


Second • • 


499 


730 


2904 


1899 


93 16 9 


90 7 5 


Third . 


475 


734 


2901 


1868 


96 3 9 


90 17 11 


Fourth 


503 


744 


2914 


1880 


94 3 


84 15 5 



The amount of money distributed in out-door relief during the 
last month, it will be observed, is greater in proportion to the 
numbers relieved than the amount distributed during the cor- 
responding period of the former year. The following return of 
the number of paupers relieved, and of the amount of relief 
distributed in 1830, will serve for comparison with the pres- 
sure at the present time. We are warranted in expressing- 
our belief that under the old mode of distributing relief nearly 
as great a number of receivers of rates would have appeared on 
the books at the present time. 



Weeks in 
January, 1830. 


Total number of 
In-door Paupers. 


Total number of 
Out-door Paupers. 


Amount of 
Out-door Relief. 


First 


1267 


5364 


£« «. d, 

162 18 6 


Second 


1325 


5283 


162 5 6 


Third . 


1374 


5481 


165 18 6 


• Fourth 


1380 


5442 


166 18 6 



The number of looms thrown out of work then was believed to 
be about the same as during the present time, namely about 

7000. 

But there is a great class to whom the old law dealt with pecu- 
liar atrocity. A man was industrious, abstinent, and frugal ; he 
rose early and he toiled late ; he worked hard and he fared hard : 
he did thi9 that he might save the means of keeping him- 
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self independent, ot 6f obtaining eamfofts In hlis old age, or of 
providing for his wife or children : but. the overseer or other ad- 
ministrators of the law, especially those who Call themselves 
humane, forcibly took from the savings of this man and gave it 
to the man who, having neither toiled nor been frugal and provi- 
dent, became a beggar. The hard-working and industrious man 
would, from his savings, have given his industrious wife better 
clothing, but that by order of the magistrate his hard-earned 
savings were taken from him to clothe and maintain the pauper 
prostitute : the industrious and toiling man would have provided 
better food and advanced his own children, but, by the abuse 
of the law, his savings were levied that the prostitute might first 
be paid to maintain her bastard. Thus it was ; and where the new 
law is not yet carried into complete effect, thus it is, that the hard- 
working rate-payer or small owner is dealt with for the mainte- 
nance of vice : this is perpetrated under the cloak and name of 
charity, which in almost every degraded pauper covers an enor- 
mous sin. 

The small rate-payers are many : the large ones are few : and 
those who intend to tax the rich, thus oppress an industrious mul- 
titude. 

Such being the injurious effects of the old modes of adminis- 
tration upon the welfare of some of the manufacturing labourers^ 
we will now advert to the new mode of administering relief; for 
it is not the law or the right to relief which is altered, but the 
mode of relief which is altered. The law of Elizabeth hath pro- 
vided, that relief should be given to those having no means to 
maintain them ; that law remains the same as heretofore : the 
chief alteration in the mode of giving relief is, that whilst the re- 
lief given is such as those who are destitute and in danger of 
perishing for want must deem a benefaction, it will not be found 
by the indolent preferable to honest industry. The persons who are 
destitute will receive ample food, with meat three times a week ; 
whereas millions of hard-working people do not taste it once. 
Is this provision inhumane to the destitute ? The inmates may 
quit the house whenever they please upon giving three hours' 
notice. Is that imprisonment ? When the recent distress visited 
the manufacturing labourers of Nottingham, the Guardians, in 
order to make room for the able-bodied applicants, wished the 
old women to receive out-door relief, and offered them where- 
withal to provide for themselves, but they could not be bribed to 
quit the house. The evidence brought forward by Mr. Walter, 
against the new administration of relief, proved that the aged were 
better provided for than under the old system. The change which 
wears the semblance of severity, but which, in its result, is really 
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benevolent, is in throwing the able-bodied and the indolent upon 
their own resources, and forcing tliem into honest courses of 
industry. 

In our analysis of the evidence relating to these subjects, in the 
Agricultural Unions, will be found the most ample details of these 
beneficent arrangements. . 
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A. 

A REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
NEW POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 

Friday, June 30, 1837. 

Mr. Fazakerley in the chair. 

Members present — Mr. Baines, Mr. Chichester, Mr. Estcourt, Sir 
T.Fremantle, Bart.,. Mr. R. Gordon, Sir James Graham, Bart., Mr. 
Hodg^es, Sir. O. Mosley, Lord J. Russell, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. P. Scrope, 
Mr. C. Villiers, Mr. Wakley, Mr. Walker, and Mr. Walter. 
The committee deliberated upon their Report. 
Motion made (Mr. Walter), and question put, '* That the following 
resolution be introduced into the Report : ' That out-door relief be ad 
ministered at the discretion of the guardians.* " 

Ayes, 1 — (Mr. Walter alone) ; Noes, 12— (Mr. Hodges and Mr. 
Wakley not voting). 
Motion made (Mr. Walter), "That the follqwing resolution be intro- 
duced into the Report : — ' That the committee do recommend a limita- 
tion of the size of the unions; and that no union shall extend beyond 
the distance of eight miles from the centre, or from the place where 
the board of guardians meet.' " 

Whereupon Sir. J. Graham moved the previous question. 
Question put — *' That the question be now put.'' 

Ayes, 1 — (Mr. Walter); Noes, 13 (all the others except Mr. 
Wakley, who did not vote). 
So it passed in the negative. 

Motion made (Mr. Walter), and question put — *^ That the following 
resolution be introduced into the Report: — ^ That the officiating clergy- 
man in every parish be ex officio a guardian.' " 

Ayes, 1— (Mr. Walter) ; Noes, 12 (Mr. Hodges and Mr. Wakley 

not voting). 

MoUon made (Mr. Walter), ** That the following resolution be 

inserted in the Report : — * That the discretion allowed to niiagistrates of 

ordering out-door relief to aged persons, shall be extended also to the 

amount of the relief so to be given.' " 

Whereupon Sir J. Graham moved the previous question. 
Question put — *^ That the question be now put." 

Ayes, 1 (Mr. Walter) ; Noes, 13 (Mr, Wakley did not vote).— 
So it passed in the negative. 
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Tuesday, July 4, 1837. 

Mr. Fazakerley in the chair. 

Members present — Mr. Chichester, Sir T. Fremantle, Lord J. Rus- 
sell, Mr. Wakley, Mr, R..Gl»irtoif, Mh Preahfilld, Sir O. Mosley, Mr. 
P. Scrope, Mr. R. Walker. 

The chairman rearl over the propofied Report to the committee. 

Motion made (Lord J. Russell) — ^*'That the Report be read a second 
time, paragraph by paragraph." - 

Amendment proposed (Mr, Wakley) — " Toles^vQ ovt th9 worda after 
* That,* in order to insert the folldtvlha; instead thereof; — * the draught 
Report, now read the first idti^i be prTnl^d, fbr the pufpose of affording 
the members of the committee an opportunity of examining it before 
they are called upon to VDt< either fot itt adaption or rejection.' " 

Question put — " That the words proposed to he leti out »tfmd part 
of the question." 

Ayes, 6 — Sir T. Fremantle, Mr. FreabfieU, Str O. Motley, Lord 

J. RuBsell, Mr, P. Serope, Mr. Walker. 
Noes, 2 — Mr, Chichester, Mr* Wakley. 

Main question put, and 9 freed to. 

Report read, paragraph by paragraph. 

Motion made and question put (Mr. P, Scrope) — " Thai th\» report 
be adopted." 

Amendment proposed (Mr, Chichester) — ** 'fo leave out the words 
after ' That,' in order to insert the words * The following' report be 
adopted instead thereof:' " — 

^' That the committee having only been enabled tp examine with a 
gatisfactory degree of completeness the administration of the poor in 
three unions—in the petworth, Proi^ford, and Fftrebani, selected to 
prove the injurious operation of the new law in particular instances ; 
having only examined fully the administration of relief in the West 
Hampnett Union adduced on thf other side, and partially in the unions 
of Nottingham and Bradford, in the whole six unions, out of upwards 
of five hundred at present in operation, which include^ eleven-thir- 
teenths of the whole population of England and Wales; having had 
no opportunity of examining the specific allegations of any one petition 
against the law, or other9 in its favour from various boards of guar- 
dians ; having been enabled to examine only incidentally some of the 
most important branches of theadmlstrationof the Uw, as, for example, 
the medical relief to the destitute poor ; having been enabled to enter 
into no examination of the operation of hxg^ as compared with pnaall 
unions ; having only examined the evidence adduced pn behalf Pf the 
poor law commissioners, in answer to a few particular ca^^s and siate- 
nicnts ; having had no opportunity of bi^anng any general evidence 
which might be put forward on any l^rge branch of the su^ect, 0r to 
receive evidence derivable from the eJ^perience of all the unions, in 
answer to allegations and assertions adv^mced as tp the operation of 
the law in particular unions — your comn^ittee do not feel thejinselves 
prepared to adopt any general conclusionV or report on any material 
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points of altf ration of the law or of Its administration ; but under lh0 cir* 
cunnBtanc€B connected with the present state of the Ihveaitigatlon, they 
would earnestly recommend that the inquljy should be resumed early 
in the next session of parliament." 

Question put — <* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the question." 

Ayes, 4— Mr. Freshfield, Sir O. Mosley, Mr. P. Scrope, Mr. 
Walker. Noes, 2— Mr. Chichester, Mr. Wakley. 
Main question put — '* That the Report be adopted." 

Ayes, 5— Mr. Chicbester, Mr. Freshfield, Sir O. Mosley, Mr. P. 
Scrope, and Mr. Walker. Noes, 1 — Mr. Wakley. 

And agreed to. 



REPORT, 

The Select Committee appointed to inquire into tbe Administration of 
the Relief of the Poor under the Orders and Regulations issued 
by the Commissioners appointed under the provisions of the Poor 
Law Amendment Aot, and who were empowered to report their 
opinion to the House, have agreed to the following Report :— 

That your committee have been suddenly interrupted in their investi- 
gation of the matters referred to them by the unexpected approach of 
the conclusion of the session of parliament. 

They would otherwise have been anxious to extend their inquiries 
generally to those parts of the country in which the Act has been in 
operation, to large and populous towns where unions have been formed, 
and to the manufacturing districts, which have hitherto been scarcely 
brought under their observation. Their attention would also have been 
more closely directed to some particular questions connected with the 
administration of the law, and to some interests which appear to be in 
an especial degree affected by it, and into which they have been only 
able to inquire incidentally, and in a manner too cursory to justify the 
expression of any public opinion* 

Before they entered on the examination of any witnesses, your com- 
mittee were anxious, in the first place, to determine what should be the 
general course of their inquiry. It was suggested that it might be 
better at once to call before them some of the assistant poor law com- 
missioners, with a view to explain the circumstances and condition of 
whole counties or districts under their charge. In this way the sulyect 
would have been opened to your committee by persons of great intelli- 
gence and experience, and who were necessarily conversant with the 
administration of th6 law. 

On the other hand, some statements having been made in parliament 
of particular instances of severity and abuse, either in the law or in its 
administration, your committee thought that they should best discharge 
their duty by proceeding at once to take those complaints into consider- 
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ation. They were the more induced to do so from a persuasion, that 
though their attention might in the first instance be confined to some 
particular fact, yet that in the course of such an inquiry the whole state 
of things within the union, and the general operation of the law, would 
be brought under their notice. 

With this view, and at the suggestion of the hon. member who made 
the statements alluded to, your committee proceeded first to inquire into 
the union formed at Petworth, in Sussex. They examined, among 
other witnesses, some members of the board of guardians, the rector of 
Petworth, and several labourers residing within the union. The evi- 
dence of these parties would lead your committee to believe that the 
introduction of the new law has been attended with considerable im- 
provement in the character and condition of the poor. The aged and 
infirm are relieved, whenever they prefer it, at their own homes, or at 
the houses of relations or friends with whom they live ; and by the 
general testimony of the witnesses, their condition has been improved 
by an increase of pay (Question 2644) *. The employment of agri- 
cultural labour appears greater (804) ; the morals and conduct of the 
labouring poor are said to be improved (Questions 779, 1480, 2943) ; 
they have become more provident; and more anxious to obtain and 
keep their places. On the other hand, the labourers with large families 
under an age fit for work are said to feel severely the loss of the allow- 
ances which they formerly received in proportion to the number of their 
children, and of the payment of a great part of the rent of their cottages. 
Wages have been in some degree raised, but not more than in pro- 
portion to the increased price of provisions (Questions 441 and 2846) ; 
the rent of cottages appears also to have fallen in some instances, but 
not generally, or to any great extent. One man, a pauper, said that 
he still paid 8/. a year for his house (2425), an expense which no 
ordinary rate of labourers' wages can supply. To meet these difficulties 
the members of the board of guardians seemed generally inclined to 
take into the workhouse a certain number of the children of parents 
married before the change of the law. This has been done in parti- 
cular instances, with the permission of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

Your committee then proceeded to exannine the clerk of the West 
Hampnett Union, which adjoins Petworth. In that union the 
wages appeared to be higher than in Petworth, being 11;. instead 
of 10;. for the average class of labourers ; and a strong statement was 
made by this witness of the advantageous operation of the new law, 
and of the great in^)rovement in the condition and employment of the 
poor. Your committee did not at that time continue to prosecute their 
inquiries into the West Hampnett Union, being desirous of directing 
their attention to some cases of great abuse said to have occurred in the 
unions of Fareham and Droxford, in Hampshire. Three children 
belonging to Droxford had been placed temporarily in the Fareham 
workhouse, until that at Droxford should be finished. It appears from 
the evidence that these children were treated with great neglect and 

* The figures in the Report refer to the evidence as numbered. 
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inhumanity, their food improperly reduced, and their health for a time 
impaired. The guardians of Droxford and Fareham, and the Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner, instituted an immediate inquiry into these 
facts. The master of the workhouse, the schoolmistress and the medical 
officer, appear to have been in different degrees to blame ; they have 
been severely censured by the Fareham board of guardians and by the 
Poor Law Commissioners. 

Your committee entertain a doubt whether any of the parties impli- 
cated in this transaction should have been allowed to retain their situa- 
tions ; and they cannot refrain from observing that the management of 
the workhouse, on which the administration of the new law so much 
depends, and the condition and treatment of their inmates, will at all 
times require the most vigilant care from the commissioners and boards 
of guardians ; they think that in no case should children have any 
reduction made in the amount of their food by way of punishment. In 
the Fareham workhouse (9028), and at West Hampnett (15,501), 
books appear to be kept, in which strangers are permitted to enter their 
remarks. This practice seems likely to be a useful check on mis- 
management. Perhaps some regulations for the admission of strangers 
might be desirable.^ 

Your committee entertain no doubt that those establishments are in 
all respects infinitely superior (6486, &c.) to the old parish poor- 
houses and workhouses ; and in those instances which have been 
brought under their notice, they have been generally satisfied with the 
provision made for the health and comfort of their inhabitants. In the 
cases of old persons and of children, they are inclined to think that, 
under proper regulations, and subject to the control of the commission- 
ers and guardians, permission might safely and advantageously be 
given occasionally to go beyond the limits of the workhouse. They 
have reason to believe that this has been done in some instances with- 
out inconvenience. It would obviously be more difficult in towns than 
in the country ; and in all cases the propriety of such an indulgence 
must of course depend on the character and conduct of the poor, and 
in some degree on the situation of the workhouse, and of the extent of 
ground attached to it. 

With respect to the general circumstances of the Droxford Union, 
your committee examined at great length several witnesses in different 
conditions of life, and of various opinions, members of the board of 
guardians, clergymen, medical practitioners, farmers, and labourers. 
In this instance, as in all others, your committee have examined all 
persons who were desirous of giving evidence, or who were said to be 
able to substantiate any ground of complaint; they have never refused 
a summons to any one. The Board of Guardians of Droxford, com- 
posed generally of the owners and occupiers of land, appear to be 
perfectly convinced of the great improvement effected by the alteration 
of the law, and to wish for no further change. They, and some of the 
other witnesses {vide Mr. Harrison's evidence and others), describe in 
strong terms the evils of the former system ; the indiscriminate allow- 
ance on account of children (3970, and following answers), without 

Q 
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reference to the amount of wages ; that their allowance was demanded 
as a riirht (3998) ; that inferior labourers, owing to these allowances, 
were sometimes better off (6636) than superior ones. They also state 
that a great increase of agricultural employment has generally taken 
place (6695, 6841, 7603, 9918, &c ) ; that wages have been raised 
(6597, 7625) ; that children are more employed (8475) ; that the 
work is done better, and with better feeling (8129) ; and that the 
general character of the men has been improved (6705). The reliev- 
ing officer in the Droxford Union visits every parish twice a week 
(10,445), a practice which must evidently be attended with advantage ; 
in this union the visits are made on fixed days and hours, which seem 
to your committee to be a better plan than that of leaving the time un- 
certain. 

These statements have been met by the production of particular 
instances in which the rules of the commissioners are said to have 
operated with severity, principally upon labourers with numerous 
families of children too young for work. It is impossible that the with- 
drawal of i)arish allowance in such cases should not have been attended 
with privations, unless met by a rise of wages, by more constant work, 
or greater employment for the family. The evidence received by your, 
committee leads them to believe that these results have followed the 
alteration of the law ; wages have risen, and the amount of employ- 
ment has confessedly, and by the admission of adverse witnesses 
(9928), increased. But your committee cannot pretend to say that, in 
any state of things, or in any condition of society, the possession of a 
numerous family dependent on the efforts of their parents for support 
will not be felt as a serious incumbrance. Much must always depend 
upon the disposition and means of the employers of labour, much upon 
the character and exertions of the labourers ; and in these important 
respects the law appears to your committee to have placed both parties 
reciprocally upon a better footing. Bad habits of long standing are, 
however, not easily eradicated. The inclination to make the parish 
fund contribute to the payment of wages may for a time prevail with 
the employers of labour, and the labourer's disposition to rely on so 
easy a resource may not at once be changed for greater activity and 
exertion ; but it is to be remarked that the new law has a direct tendency 
to produce a better stale of things, the employers of labour having an 
immediate pecuniary interest in avoiding the expense of maintaining 
whole families in the workhouse, and at the same time the labourers are 
necessarily stimulated to increased efforts, and to greater regularity of 
conduct, in order to avoid the necessity of going there. While, there- 
fore, it is most desirable to employ all practical means for the alleviation 
of particular instances of pressure, great care should be taken not lo 
introduce in any shape the old system of allowances, which had a 
decided tendency to lower wages, and to deprive the labourer of his 
independent character. The aged poor in Droxford, and in all the 
unions which have come before your committee^ do not appear to be 
materially affected by any rules which have been issued for the regula- 
tion of their relief. In no instance have they been compelled to reside 
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in the workhouse ; and in those cases in which they are, it is owing to 
the circumstances of their having no home or friends with whom they 
could conveniently lodge, or from their own choice. The same parties, 
before the change of law, would have been found in the parish poor- 
houses. They generally receive their pay at the place where they live, 
and the amount seems, upon the whole, to have been increased rather 
than diminished. 

Your committee collect from several witnesses in the unions to which 
their inquiry has extended, that there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of bastards (911, 953,6569, 7094), and no complaints of any 
momeni have been made to them on that branch of the subject. 

With respect to the burials of paupers, some questions arose in the 
Petworth and Droxford Unions. These related principally to the place 
of burial, to the use of a pall, the tolling of a bell, and the payment of 
fees. Your committee having heard various statements from witnesses, 
made some inquiries from the Poor Law Commissioners on these 
points ; they have printed, in the appendix to their 12th Report, several 
letters, and they have examined the secretary of the commission. In a 
letter from the Commissioners to the clerk of the Langford Union, dated 
August 15, 1836, they say, " that they do not direct the disallowance 
of the charge for tolling the bell and the use of the pall at the funerals 
of paupers, and presume that the auditor will not do so, unless he con- 
siders them excessive, with reference to the custom prevalent in the 
district in which the union is situate." And in another letter also 
from the Poor Law Commissioners to the clerk of the Dunmow Union, 
dated March 8, 1837, there are these expressions : '* Although the 
Commissioners are of opinion that all expense which partakes of the 
character of imposition, or which may be incurred for the purpose of 
unnecessary display, should be avoided in the funeral of paupers, still 
they think they ought in no way to differ from those of individuals of 
the labouring classes when conducted at the expense of their fami- 
lies, assuming always that that expense does not exceed such an amount 
as is necessary to provide for a funeral according to those forms of 
decorum and decency which the customs of the place may have sanc- 
tioned." 

The secretary of the Commission (12,607, 15,576), with reference to 
these letters, stated to your committee, that these were the rules by 
which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, the funerals of paupers 
should be conducted. With respect to the place of burial, and the fees 
to the clergy, the Commissioners, in a letter to the clerk of the Pewsey 
Union, dated January 30, 1837, propose that paupers dying in a work- 
house should, if it were thought desirable, be buried in the parishes to 
which they belong, and for this purpose they propose the use of a small 
hearse, drawn by one horse. They say that the law with respect to 
the payment of fees is in some respects obscure ; but that, without giv- 
ing an opinion on that point, they will not direct the disallowance 
of such a fee as is usually paid for a person dying in his own parish. 
(Vide Appendix to the 12th Report. 

Your committee cannot but exjpress an opinion that great care has 
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evidently been bestowed on the consideration of this subject, and the 
conclusions at which the commissioners have arrived, and the directions 
they have given, are in strict accordance with the religious feelings and 
habits of the country. 

Your committee observed with regret in the case of Droxford, that 
the ex'officio guardians were rarely in the habit of attending the 
meetings of the board (6728, 6761). Any appearance of a disinclina- 
tion on the part of magistrates to assist in the administration of the law 
must be attended with bad effects to all the interests concerned. Their 
advice might often be valuable, and their presence might add weight to 
the decisions of the board. And in this great change of the law, afiecting 
the condition of so large a part of the community, and from itS nature 
60 liable to misapprehension, it is scarcely possible that the administra- 
tion of it should be satisfactory, unless assisted by the co-operation of all 
classes of society. 

From Droxford your committee returned to the consideration of the 
case of West Hampnett. The general circumstances of this union do 
not appear to differ materially from those of Droxford ; there is the 
same evidence of the bad state of things under the former law (14,554), 
and of improvement under the change. The moral conduct of the 
labouring classes is said to be improved and a better feeling to exist 
between them and their masters. The amount of agricultural employ- 
ment has greatly increased, and in some parishes large numbers of men, 
formerly employed by overseers and waywardens, in an unprofitable 
maimer, have either emigrated, or found work. The numbers of a 
large benefit society (13,706), composed chiefly of agricultural la- 
bourers, have increased in a remarkable degree within the last two 
years. 

There are also the same statements as in the other unions, of the 
'severity with which the rule prohibiting all out-door relief to the able- 
bodied has pressed in particular instances on men with large families, 
and on widows with young children. Some witnesses express an 
opinion that mendicancy has increased (14,177), and that in many cases 
the labourers are more in debt (14,554). 

A remarkable illustration of the main principles of the new law is 
afforded by the practice of a board of guardians at Chichester, under a 
local act. They have recently, and with eminent success, adopted 
nearly the same rules of relief as those which prevail under the orders 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. In cases of bastardy their rule is the 
same (14,974) ; the classification in the workhouse is the same, or nearly 
so (14,988) : they have, since October, 1833, put an end to out-door 
relief to the able-bodied (14,991). All this has been done of their own 
accord without the interference of any other authority ; they have 
reduced (15,002 and 15,010) the general expenses of the establishment 
for the poor, from 6399Z. in 1831, to 2216/. in 1836; and within the 
same period the out-door relief has fallen from 3427/. to 564/^ The 
persons who formerly received this ont-door relief are said to be more 
decent in their appearance, and seem to be better off, from improved 
habits of life, than they were before (15,011-12 and 15,032). 
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In the early part of llie year 1836 there prevailed a considerable 
mortality in the workhouse at West Hampnett. This is attributed by 
the medical officers principally to the character of the season, and some 
of the complaints are supposed to have been aggravated by the too 
frequent washing and ventilation of the house. Your committee are 
desirous of referring to the evidence of this medical officer, and to that of 
a physician who was called in from Chichester, for a proof of the care 
and abundance with which the paupers in the workhouse were provided, 
not merely with medical attendance, but with every comfort and ad- 
vantage of diet which could have been commanded by their more 
wealthy neighbours. 

Having concluded their inquiries into these unions, your committee 
were desirous of ascertaining what had been the efFtct of the adminis- 
tration of the law in some manufacturing districts, among dense masses 
of people, with habits very different from those of the rural parts of 
England, and exposed to more sudden and extreme vicissitudes of for- 
tune. With this view they selected Bradford, in Wiltshire, that being 
the manufacturing district in which they were informed the new law 
had been longest in operation. They had, however, scarcely com- 
menced this part of their inquiry, and had been only able to hear one 
day's evidence with respect to Nottingham, where the law has been ex- 
posed to a severe trial from' an extreme depression of trade, when the 
approaching termination of the session obliged them abruptly to put 
an end to their own proceedings. Whatever impression may have been 
produced by the evidence which they heard on that subject, and to 
which, from its valuable character, they beg to call the attention of the 
House, your committee do not feel that they can express any opinion 
with reference to the manufacturing districts. They regret, that with 
respect to other parts of the country, they have not had the opportunity 
of making a more extended inquiry ; they have given to the subject an 
unremitting and laborious attention from their iirst appointment, and if 
it should appear that in some instances much time has been occupied 
in the investigation of minute details, your committee can only say, that, 
considering the nature of the subject, the great public interest which 
attached to every part of it, and the complaints which have been made, 
they were above all things anxious to leave no points in the case before 
them unexamined or unexplained. 

Upon the whole, and speaking of those unions to which their evi- 
dence relates, your committee are distinctly of opinion that the opera- 
tion of the new poor law is satisfactory, and that it ought to be main- 
tained. They entertain no doubt of the wisdom and efficiency of its 
provisions. They think also that the administration of the law has 
been, in the main, judicious. The boards of guardians appear to be 
most attentive to their duties, and to be generally very sensible of 
the great improvement resulting from the change. It is obvious that 
boards so constituted must bring to the consideration of cases con- 
nected with the circumstances and character of the poor a degree of 
intelligence and experience unknown before, except perhaps in a few 
Tfire instances. The distribution of relief, and the superintendence of 
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the poor by the relieving officers, are among the most important parts 
of the system. The propriety of their frequently visiting their respective 
parishes has already been adverted to ; no pains should be spared to 
render their agency as efficient and perfect as possible. An opinion 
has been expressed that the poor may not be always sufficiently aware 
of the cases in which, in the absence of the relieving officers, they may 
apply to the churchwarden, overseer, or to the magistrate ; some of the 
parish officers themselves may possibly be not much more familiar with 
the provisions of the law. In so great a change it is natural that for a 
time some uncertainty should prevail ; but as inconvenience and un- 
necessary suffisring may be the consequence of any ignorance on this 
point, your committee are anxious that information respecting it should 
be conveyed to every parish. The authority of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners has, in the opinion of your committee, and as far as they 
have had an opportunity of observjng it, been exercised with great 
discretion. A more difficult task could scarcely have devolved on any 
department of government. 

Your committee have now only to recommend that in a future 
session of Parliament this subject should be resumed, and the following 
points appear to them to deserve especial consideration as matters for 
further inquiry ; — 

The situation of widows with several children too young to work ; 
that of able-bodied labourers married before the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, with large families under an age fit to work, 
and in districts where employment should not be readily obtained. 

The circumstances by which the size of unions should be determined, 
and the state of medical relief as to the qualifications, number, mode 
of appointment, and remuneration of the medical officers. 

Whether in any and in what cases it might be better that the 
medicines should be supplied by the union. 

The propriety of rating the owners, rather than the occupiers of 
cottages, under a certain value, has also been pressed on your com- 
mittee from various parts of England by magistrates and private in- 
dividuals. Many suggestions also have been made of alterations in 
several particulars of the law; with respect to these and the .numerous 
petitions which have been referred to them, your committee would have 
felt it their duty to consider them with attention ; and they will take 
care to make arrangements by which they may be preserved as materials 
for any future inquiry which may be instituted by the House. 



B. 

(1.) 

Fareham Union, 3rd March, 1837. Copy of a Minute entered 
on the occasion of Colonel A. A'Court attending to investigate 
the circumstances of the removal of three children from Fareham 
Union workhouse to the Waltham poorhouse. 

Col. A. A'Court, the Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, attended 
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the board, a deputation of four of the Droxford e:uardians being present. 
The board entered on an investig-ation of the case of three pauper 
children, Withers, Cooke, and Warren, of the Droxford Union ; and 
after a careful examination of all the individuals who could give any 
information respecting the complaint of ill-treatment of the three 
pauper children (their depositions having been taken upon oath) before 
Col. A. A'Court, Assistant Poor Commissioner, it appears to the 
board that great neglect has existed on the part of Mr. John Blather- 
ivick, the medical officer of the Union workhouse, by his own admission, 
with respect to triose children, in never inquiring into their diet, nor 
examining their persons carefully, although seeing them very frequently 
in bed in the day-time. 

Benj. P, Ruhie^ Clk. 

(2.) 

" Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 

March 13th, 1837. 

** The Poor Law Commissioners for England and Wales have had 
under their attentive consideration your Reports, Nos. 292 and 298, 
containing the result of your inquiries as to the treatment and con- 
dition of the three pauper children, Withers, Cooke, and Warren, 
adverted to by Mr. Walter in the House of Commons on the 24th uit. 
Although, as regards the inmates of the Fareham workhouse generally, 
there seems no ground for doubting that they are supplied with adequate 
food and properly attended by the various officers of the workhouse, yet 
there are serious errors in the management of the house, with respect 
to the mode of enforcing discipline amongst the children in the 
house; and as regards the individual children above mentioned, the 
Commissioners perceive much to regret and great cause for dissatisfac- 
tion and blame. After a careful examination of the evidence with 
which you have furnished the Commissioners, they have arrived at the 
following facts and conclusions: — 1st, That the children, Withers, 
Warren, and Cooke, when removed to the Bishop's Waltham work- 
house, were in too weak a state to admit of their removal without 
serious nisk to them. 2nd. That they did not receive adequate medical 
attendance whilst in the Fareham workhouse. 3rd. That as the parties 
having the c^-re of the Droxford children must have perceived that 
they were labouring under physical infirmity, they should have re- 
sorted to medical assistance, and not to punishment, for the purpose 
of curing the children of their habits of dirtiness. 4th. That the 
modes of punishment adopted for children in the Fareham workhouse, 
namely, the putting them on half allowance of food, and the placing 
them in the stocks for long periods, are decidedly objectionable, and 
that the first of these modes was peculiarly improper with reference to 
children in such a weak state of health as Withers, Warren, and Cooke. 
The Commissioners have anxiously considered the conduct of the 
several officers and servants of the union, who had the charge of 
these children. With regard to the schoolmistress, the Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that it would be unjust to attribute much 
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blume to her, inasmuch as, in punishing ihe children, she acted 
umitr the direction of the master and with his sanction; and as rcr 
spects the particular mode of punishment, under the impression that it 
was sanctioned by some of the guardians. With regard to the master of 
the workhouse, the Commissioners concur in the view taken of his 
conduct by the board of guardians of the Fareham Union, namely, 
' that the master of the workhouse has not used a sound discretion, in 
so extensively and repeatedly reducing the quantity of food to the three 
children in question, without making a specific report to the board of 
guardians on the subject, and that he has greatly exceeded his autho- 
rity, and has neglected his duty, in sanctioning the extent of punishment 
inflicted without the cognizance and previous approval of the guardians.* 
In reference to this subject, the Commissioners have to point out to the 
guardians of the Fareham Union, that although, for the purpose of 
preserving order in the workhouse and obedience to the rules of the 
establishment, it may be occasionally necessary to resort to the mode of 
punishment pointed out by the rule, namely, ' by such alteration of 
diet as the board of guardians shall direct by any regulations for that 
purpose ;* yet, in making such alteration, care should be taken to give 
the party affected by it an adequate supply of food, and the alteration 
should be made by the withdrawal of the soup, meat or cheese, or other 
similar articles, and a substitution of a proper amountof bread for those 
articles. The Commissioners have also to observe, that the application 
even of such corporal punishments as is usual in schools, to boys and 
children in the workhouse, should be watched by the board of guar- 
dians with the greatest care and jealousy, and every case of such punish-' 
ment should be promptly and accurately reported to them ; the whole 
tenor of the treatment of the Droxford children furnishes a strong ex- 
ample of the tendency of such punishments to degenerate into abuse. 
With respect, to Mr. Blatherwick, the Commissioners agree with the 
board of guardians, * that great neglect has existed on the part of Mr, 
John Blatherwick, the medical officer of the union workhouse, by his 
own admission, with respect to those children, in never inquiring into 
their diet or examining their persons, although seeing them frequently 
in bed during the daytime.* It was probably this neglect on' his part 
that led him into the serious error of permitting the removal of the 
children to the Bishop's Waltham workhouse, in the weak state of 
health in which they then were, a step which might have produced re- 
sults fatal to the children, and very painful consequences to Mr. Bla- 
therwick ; although, from the impression the Commissioners have 
received of Mr. Blatherwick's general performance of his duties, they 
do not consider themselves called upon to require his dismissal, yet they 
wish the board of guardians to convey to him their disapproval of his 
conduct with regard to the Droxford children, and to state to him, 
that unless, in the future performance of his functions, he exercises 
greater vigilance than he has shown on this occasion, it will not be 
possible for Commissioners to sanction his continuance in his office. 
The Commissioners have likewise to state their opinion, that it is the 
duty of the medical officer having the charge of the workhouse to keep 
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a watchful eye on tlie general state of health of its inmates, and upon 
perceiving: any indications of malady in any of them, to give such ad- 
vice and directions, where necessary, without waiting for a formal 
notice from the master of the workhouse that his attention is re- 
quired. 

% ** Signed, by order of the board, 

" E. Cliadwicky Secretary.** 



C— PETITIONS AND ADDRESSES. 

The Parliamentary inquiry has naturally called forth numerous 
and, in some instances, very decided public declarations of opinion, 
for and against the new law. The allegations against the measure 
are embodied in petitions to Parliament; and there are many 
counter-petitions in favour of the law. The opinions in support 
of the law are, however, principally contained in addresses to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department and to the Poor 
Law Commissioners. 

The petitions against the measure are generally from places 
where the new law has not been tried ; from promiscuous assem- 
blages. Where the petitions are from places in which the law 
has been in operation, they are (with few exceptions) from persons 
who have very limited means of judging of its effects, and from 
single parishes : the addresses? are from persons actively engaged 
in the operation of the law ; from bodies of the representatives of 
parishes, which bodies comprehend some of the highest and most 
responsible persons in ability, property, and rank in the country. 
The petitions against the introduction of the new law express 
apprehensions as to what will be its effects when introduced : the 
addresses from places where it has been in operation attest from 
experience what have been its effects, and this attestation is from 
a body of witnesses, of known responsible persons of all parties, 
so numerous and so respectable as to render their testimony im- 
pregnable. 

Many of the petitions against the measure propound wild and 
unsound theories. Some of them (the petition from Oldham for 
instance) talk vaguely of a right of the poor to subsistence from 
the soil ; as if alms and doles and the bread of charity, and not 
the fruit of industry obtained by wages in return for honest pro- 
ductive labour, were the proper means of support for the labouring 
population. The same petition, and others upon its pattern, from 
the same part^of the country, talk of the new law as an attack 
upon the liberties of the subject"; as if the liberty of paupers in 
living in indolence as hangers-on upon the industrious labour- 
ers, as well as the income of the rate-payers, and all the abuses 
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which the new law was inteiided to remove, formed part of the 
liberty of the subject. In some of the petitions relief in the 
workhouse, that is, giving relief to the able-bodied who are des- 
titute and in danger of perishing for want, warm lodging, warm 
clothing, ample nutritious food in return for labour ; and giving all 
these with medical attendance and fitting comforts to |Jie sick, the 
aged, and the impotent, without any return of labour, is stigma- 
tised as cruelty ; and the necessary disciplinary regulations, such 
as are essential in all communities living in large numbers, 
whether on board ships, in barracks, or in boarding schools, are 
denounced as oppressive and as punishments for poverty ; and such 
relief to the destitute, with liberty to all who choose to quit the 
workhouse at three hours' notice, if they can provide better for 
themselves, is stigmatised as imprisonment. Though the know- 
ledge of all those who have petitioned may be questioned, it is 
impossible not to acknowledge the evidence of sincerity which ap- 
pears on the face of the greater number of petitions, especially in 
the statements of those who deny that their own management can 
be surpassed by the extended administration, although guided by 
the principles sanctioned by the legislature. The petitioners from 
the ward of Leath in Cumberland, for example, set forth that the 
people are satisfied with their management, and add, " That the 
population of Leath ward is entirely agricultural, and during 
many seasons of the year farmers and others in want -of labourers 
could not get their accessary work done without the aid of those 
who in other seasons, for want of work, are then necessarily as- 
sisted out of the poor-rate. That those, by the Union, will be 
obliged to go to distant workhouses, and their township or parish 
will be deprived of their labour when materially wanted." 

Here the vicious principle of the former abusive administration 
of the southern counties in maintaining a stock of labourers on the 
poor-rates in winter, for the convenience of the farmer, is uncon- 
sciously avowed to be in action, whilst the same petition com- 
plains " that they, the petitioners, have no need of the Act ; 
although they are treated in the same way as where the wages of 
labour were paid out of the poor-rate, which it is presumed are 
the districts the Act was more especially intended to relieve." 

So again the petitioners from the manufacturing town of 
Llanidloes, which consists of upwards of 3000 operatives engaged 
in the flannel trade, object to the introduction of relief in the 
workhouse ; that at the present crisis '^ the operatives maintain 
themselves and families upon their small earnings with a trifling 
sum of money weekly, and an allowance for rent, as the select 
vestries deem prudent.' 

The petitioners from Merthyr Tidvil (where the law is now, we 
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trust, in prosperous as well as peccable operation), whilst they 
declare that they abhor from their very souls the control of the 
Commissionei*s, yet they (the petitioners) will consent to a greater 
exercise of power than it has ever been proposed to give the Com- 
missioners; for, says the petition, '^this, the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, does not compel the idle and profligate to industry, 
and they (the petitioners) would see another act passed, to com- 
pel all such idlers to be put on board transports, to send to such 
countries as may stand in need of their example." 

Other petitions, as two from Yorkshire, frankly avow as one 
ground of their opposition, that under the new system, where 
goods are purchased by contract, the parish (i. e. the shopkeepers 
who are petitioners) will be impoverished by the purchase of sup- 
plies out of it. 

The addresses in favour of the Act, it will be found, eschew 
inflammatory epithets and vague reports, and state only their 
own experience. Some of these statements are made with a de- 
gree of clearness, simplicity, and ability, which, we believe, has 
rarely been seen before in this branch of public administration, 
and augur most favourably for its future progress. 

The important improvements in the moral habits of the la- 
liouring classes is particularly attested by the Guardians of the 
Unions of Bly thing, Abingdon, Weymouth, Barnstaple, Oke- 
hampton, St. Faith's, Wood bridge. Docking, Bradfield, Biggles- 
wade, Ampthill, Woburn, Leighton Buzzard, Bath, Henstead, 
and Risbridge. 

The change of the social condition of the pauperised labourers 
from idleness, turbulence, and improvidence, is emphatically 
stated in the addresses from the Unions of Hoxne, Cosford, Barn- 
staple, Royston, Treebridge, Lynn, Hartismere, Swaffham, Ayl- 
sham, Hailsham, Thanet, Guiltcross, Aylesbury, Farringdon, 
and Bath. 

The guardians of Thetford, Freebridge, Lynn, Wycombe, and 
Leighton Buzzard Unions bear witness to the fact that the labour- 
ers of this class are now convinced that they must depend upon 
their own labour for their support ; and the guardians of the Bly- 
thing, Abingdon, Freebridge, Lynn, Woodbridge, Cookhara, 
Guiltcross, and Woburn Unions, agree in their evidence that the 
labourers are more zealous to obtain and keep employment ; and 
the guardians of the Blything Union state that the labourers are 
more careful of the property of their employers. The Unions of 
Blything, Cosford, Royston, Luton, and Mailing, point out as the 
natural result of this state of things, that the means of employment 
have increased and the employment become more permanent; and 
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the guardians of Mitford and Launditch, of Docking, of Mailing, 
and of Pershore, bear testimony to the fact, that better feelings 
exist between the labouring and the other classes ; whilst the guar- 
dians of Blything, Weymouth, Okehampton, Thetford, and Mai- 
ling state that the wages have increased, as they necessarily must 
have done, since the operation of the Act. The guardians of 
Abingdon, the first Union formed, and the guardians of the Swaff- 
ham Union, take the lead in declaring, that these results have 
been obtained without the use of undue harshness. The guar- 
dians of Colchester come forward to maintain that there is more 
kindness than formerly bestowed on the really destitute. In An- 
dover, Bourn, and Hemel Hempstead, the guardians are struck 
with the phenomenon of the disappearance of the able-bodied 
paupers ; and the Unions of Hartismere and the Isle of Thanet 
point attention to the absorption of the surplus population. That 
the social condition of the labouring classes is improved, is tes- 
tified by the guardians of the Swaffham, Erpingham, Wood- 
bridge, and Docking Unions ; and the guardians of Cosford, of 
W^oodbridge, of Luton, Bath, and Hemel Hempstead, indicate, 
as the evidence of improved habits, the increase in the number of 
depositors in savings-banks, and of members to benefit societies. 
Whilst these results are obtained for the adult labouring popula- 
tion, the amended system of administration has regard for the 
education and training of the rising generation who have been 
subject to old and pernicious influences. This is attested by the 

fuardians of the Blything, Abingdon, Royston, Mitford and 
iaunditch, Woodbridge, Woburn, Mailing, Bourn, and Hemel 
Hempstead Unions. 

Secondary and subsequent to this are the reductions of the 
burdens on the rate-payers, which are noticed in each of the ad- 
dresses. The guardians state that these reductions were effected 
without privation to the aged or the infirm, and that in many cases 
their comforts have been increased. This is strongly insisted upon 
in the Unions of Blything, Abingdon, Hoxne, Cosford, Thingoe, 
Royston, Hartismere, Okehampton, St. Faith's, Aylsham, Wood- 
bridge, Guiltcross, Wycombe, St. Saviour's, Highworth and Swin- 
don, Farringdon, Stow, Bath, Stenstead and Risbridge. 

The petitioners against the Act, even some of them who admit 
the magnitude of tl:e evils to be removed, yet take exception to 
the machinery necessary for its removal, and object to the powers 
of the Commissioners as unconstitutional. Not being aware that 
it has ever been a constitutional practice to appoint special courts, 
commissions, and functionaries for the performance of new or extra- 
ordinary duties, they make objections also to what they term the 
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novel legislative power vested in this Board : these objections 
doubtless aiising from ignorance of the frequent and sudden 
changes, and various local modifications and emergencies, which 
it were impossible to meet by fixed statutory regulations, and frv-im 
not observing how much of the business of the country is carried 
on by delegated legislation. These objections, however, are for the 
most part from districts where the new authority has not been exer- 
cised. The expressions of satisfaction derived from actual experience 
of the early and necessarily imperfect exercise of the new functions 
— the statements of the advantages resulting from regulations 
framed on the experience of the whole kingdom, rather than of 
the particular locality — are most numerous and cordial. The ad- 
vantages experienced from central agency or control for the use 
and protection of each separate district, are emphatically stated 
in many of the addresses, and are set forth in various terms in the 
addresses of the guardians of the Bath, Hoxne, Thingoe, Royston, 
Hartismere, Okehampton, St. Faith's, Colchester, xA.ylsham, Er- 
pingham, Hailsham, M it ford and Launditch, Docking, Thetford, 
Guiltcross, Wycombe, St. Saviour's, Biggleswade, Ampthill, Stoke 
upon Trent and Risbridge Unions. The importance of uniformity 
in the administration is acknowledged and enforced by the guar- 
dians of the Depwade, Blything, St. Faith's, Royston, Okehamp- 
ton, Aylsham, Woburn, Bath, and Bourn Unions, and they de- 
clare that it is only by central control that it can be secured. 
The Blything, Cosford, Colchester, and other Unions, give 
testimony to the temperate and judicious exercise of the 
powers which are exercised by the agency of the Assistant- 
Commissioners. The advantages of the central agency, as being 
the focus of information from all the Unions, are highly appre- 
ciated in the addresses from Blything, Hoxne, Cosford, Oke- 
hampton, Highworth and Swindon, and Andover. 

The points of alteration in the administration of relief are stated 
variously, as they impress the various Boards of Guardians from 
whom these addresses have emanated ; but there is a general con- 
currence in favour of the change of system, and the great majority 
of the guardians of all parties, whether elected or ex-ofEcio, join 
in strongly deprecating the opposition to the new law, as' arising 
from ignorance, gross misrepresentation, or sinister interests. 

We believe that nearly all these documents have already been 
published and locally circulated. Those to which we have re- 
ferred have been collected by us from "the Votes'' of Parlia- 
ment, or from provincial papers. The insertion of the whole, or 
even a large part of them, would unduly enlarge this Appendix ; 
but we have inserted some parallel passages from the Petitions 
against the Amended Poor Laws^ and from Petitions in favour of 
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these Laws, as well as from some of the Addresses which we have 
described in support of the New Law. 



COMPLAINTS. 



TESTIMONIALS. 



Liversedge, 

Your petitioners are of opinion 
that the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, so called, which the Commis- 
sioners are about to introduce into 
this district, is regarded by your 
petitioners as a direct innovation 
on the British Constitution, as 
complicated and expensive in its 
machinery, appointing a host of 
irresponsible Commissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners, with enor- 
mous salaries from the Consolidated 
Fund, or in other words from the 
pockets of a toiling and industrious 
people, the erection of costly Union 
workhouses, or, as the people call 
them, bastiles, salaried clerks to 
the Guardians, and, if these Com- 
missioners so will it, salaries to the 
Guardians themselves ; and, not- 
withstanding this costly and ex- 
pensive machinery, which your 
petitioners consider will, in ordi- 
nary times, be quite equal, if not 
exceed, that of the ancient system, 
it will inflict innumerable cruelties 
and hardships upon the indigent 
poor, produce a strong feeling of 
disgust and horror in the minds of 
the people, and uproot the best 
feelings of human nature. 

That your petitioners consider 
that there can be no justice in any 
country where the laws of man 
are contrary to the plain commands 
of God, by depriving his creatures 
of their right, by their own toil, to 
the fruits of the earth. They are 
led to consider the right of the 
landlord as a qualified right, but 
the right of the labourer as abso- 
lute and indispensablei being the 
gift of God. 



East Ward, Westmoreland Union, 

Your petitioners are aware that 
results beneficial in an equal de- 
gree with those which have arisen 
in the more pauperized districts of 
England could not be expected to 
accrue to those counties ; never- 
theless, your petitioners do not 
hesitate to affirm that the granting 
relief upon one uniform system is 
a most material improvement upon 
the former plan, as no longer sub- 
jecting the poor to the uncertain 
caprices of overseers, magistrates^ 
and vestries ; that the condition of 
the aged and infirm is more com- 
fortable than under the old admi- 
nistration of the law, both as re« 
gards the inmates of the workhouse, 
as also those who are receiving 
out-door relief; that medical assist- 
ance to the sick is granted with 
much more certainty and liberality 
than by overseers, and a more 
strict attention paid to their wants ; 
that they have the strongest reason 
to hope that the morality of the 
country will be improved, particu- 
larly as to the evil of bastardy, by 
inducing the women to impose a 
restraint upon themselves, and ob- 
serve a caution and forljearance, 
which the former system tended 
rather to discourage than promote ; 
that a certainty will be held out to 
labourers, to know that each man 
will enjoy the benefit of his own 
prudence and virtue, and that he 
will feel the effects of his improvi- 
dence and misconduct, and that 
thus industry will be encouraged, 
and idleness visited with its due 
reward. 
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COMPLAINTS. 



TESTIMONIALS. 



Salford, 

Your petitioners knowing well 
that their title to the property they 
possess, the title of the landlords 
to their estates, and that of the 
peers to their hereditary posses- 
sions, rests on the same foundation 
as the title of the poor to a main- 
tenance in exchange for their la- 
bour from the soil which gave them 
birth, are filled with consternation 
and dismay at the threats of a Poor 
Law Commissioner to introduce 
the Poor Law Amendment Act 
into this populous district. 

Knowing that in the places 
where that Act has been enforced, 
men have been forcibly and illegally 
separated from their wives, and both 
of them from their children, and 
have been confined in separate 
cells, in large prisons called Union 
workhouses, clad in prison dresses, 
and reduced by insufficient coarse 
food, to the confines of starvation. 

Knowing, too, that they have the 
legal right to resist the separation 
by force, and having learned from 
Blackstone and other high law au- 
thorities, that having no other 
means of providing sufficient food, 
they have a legal right to go forth 
and take it wherever they can find 
it ; theyj &c. 

Oldham, 

Your petitioners well know that the 
right of the poor to a maintenance 
from the soil of their birth, in ex- 
change for their labour, rests upon 
the same foundation as the title of 
the landlords to their estates, and 
the peers to their hereditary pos- 
sessions. 

Your petitioners are filled with 
consternation and dismay at the 



Cos ford Union, 

That barely fifteen months have 
transpired since the new measures 
came into operation, yet the success 
which has attended them has, in 
every respect, been such as to ex- 
cite the surprise and admiration of 
all who have had an opportunity of 
appreciating the change. 

The management of the work- 
house is now conducted with regu- 
larity and decorum. Profligacy, 
idleness, and insolence among the 
poor have been replaced by so- 
briety, industry, and civility. Not 
only the paupers themselves, but 
the labourers above that class, and 
persons still further removed from 
want, have become in a marked 
degree more frugal and prudent. 
Under the workhouse system per- 
manent employment has become 
general whiere it was before but ca- 
sual ; both the rate and sum-total 
of wages have consequently greatly 
increased ; and although the poor- 
rates have been diminished more 
than 54 per.cent. (from 19,223/. 
per annum to 8,823Z.) we have it 
in evidence that the general condi- 
tion of the labouring population 
throughout the Union is improved, 
as it regards their means of sub- 
sistence and domestic comfort. 

That the following are some 
among many proofs of this im- 
provement: — The demeanour of 
the labouring population is more 
cheerful and contented ; there is a 
gTeater demand for such articles of 
food and clothing as are consumed 
by the poor ; independent medical 
clubs are supported by them in 
almost every parish of the Union ; 
many new members have been enr 
rolled in benefit societies, one of 
which, having been established at 
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attempts now making to introduce 
the Poor Law Amendment Act into 
this parish, where the Poor Jiaws 
have hitherto been administered to 
the complete satisfaction of the 
rate-payers and the needy poor. 

Your petitioners have been in- 
formed that in places where this 
law has been brought into opera- 
tion, men have been forcibly, and, 
as your petitioners believe, illegally 
separated from their wives, and 
both of them from their children, 
and have been confined in separate 
cells, in large prisons called Union 
workhouses, and reduced by coarse 
and insufficient food to the very 
confines of starvation. 



Hadleigh about six months, has 
already more than 100 members on 
its list; the rents of cottages have 
been more punctually paid this 
year than they have ever been 
known to be paid before; the 
number of small depositors in the 
Savings' Bank at Hadleigh is on 
the increase ; and* the deposits of 
the two months succeeding Mi- 
chaelmas this year are greater than 
they were two years ago, when up- 
wards of 400/. was advanced out 
of the poor-rates of the Union in 
aid of cottage-rents due at the 
Michaelmas of 1834. 



COMPLAINTS. 



TESTIMONIALS. 



Alstonefield^ 8^c, 

That the rules and regulations 
promulgated by the said Poor Law 
Commissioners for the guidance 
and observance of Unions are con- 
trary to the principles of humanity, 
against the spirit and character of 
the English nation, and tending to 
deprive the poor man, in his old 
age, of the comfort and assistance 
he is entitled to receive. 



Little Bolton. 

That the New Poor Law makes 
poverty (in many cases the result 
of unmerited misfortune) a crime; 
and buildings, under the name of 
workhouses, according to the pub- 
lic declaration of one of the Assist- 
ant Commissioners, are to be ren- 
dered as like prisons as possible, 
and as uncomfortable as possible. 

That that law has a demoralizing 
and anti-Christian tendency, pro- 
ducing, in numberless instances, 
starvation, infanticide, and mur- 
der. 



Kingston Union, 

That the Union, in addition to 
tlie difficulties incidental to a new 
system, has been tested, within the 
first year of its introduction, by a 
season of extraordinary hardship, 
the winter having been of unusual 
duration and severity, aggravated 
by an epidemic disease, which, in 
some parishes, has spared scarcely 
& single family, especially of the 
poorer classes. 

It is at the close of such a season 
that your petitioners state the re- 
sults of the new system within the 
sphere of their Union to be : — 

1st. A prevailing feeling of sa- 
tisfaction at the working of the 
Union among the inhabitants best 
capable of appreciating the con- 
dition of the poorer classes, arising 
from the conviction, 1st, that the 
objects of real distress, whether 
from age, sickness, or casual desti- 
tution, are humanely and judi- 
ciousy relieved. 2nd, That the 
mode of administering relief secures 
a degree of care and frugality in 
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That under that law, in contra* 
vention of the laws of* Grod, hus- 
bands have heen separated from 
their wives, and memhers of the 
same family from each other. 

That grievous acts of injustice 
and oppression are daily occurring 
under its operation ; and your 
petitioners cannot hut view with 
alarm the consequences of a law 
which deprives the poor of their 
natural rights ; the lives and pro- 
perty of your petitioners are there- 
by endangered, and feelings of 
animosity promoted to an extent 
which, if continued, must produce 
civil commotion. 

That your petitioners consider 
the New Poor Law to be every way 
contrary to the principles of hu- 
manity and justice, and dangerous 
to the whole community ; and 
therefore most earnestly request 
that the same may he forthwith 
repealed, and the just rights of the 
poor restored. 



the expenditure, on the part of 
those who receive it, which was no- 
toriously wanting under the old sys- 
tem of parish relief. 3rd, That by 
compelling competent relations, 
bound hy law as well as by natural 
ohligation, to support their neces- 
sitous kindred, a wholesome moral 
provision, almost lost sight of under 
the old system, is in course of 
heing restored. 4th, That the dis- 
couragement of relief to able-hodied 
labourers, except in conjunction 
with work under proper regulations 
in the workhouse, must operate, 
and has operated, to make the la- 
bourer hold fast to his work when 
he has it, and careful of his earn- 
ings against the time when work 
may slacken, not having parish pay 
to fall back upon, when from any 
cause wages fail. 5th, That the 
medical relief of the poor is well 
provided for by the arrangements 
of the Board of Guardians, and the 
zeal and the humanity of medical 
officers. 6th, That the new ma- 
nagement of the workhouse — one 
central house, having superseded 
the several parochial poorhouses, 
althoi^h in this branch the arrange- 
ments of the Board are imperfect — 
has admitted of a greatly improved 
system of discipline, care, and 
moral superintendence of the pau- 
per* inmates, especially of the chil- 
dren. 7th, That every representa- 
tion made to the Board, iirom what- 
ever quarter, relative to the working 
of the system in general, or to the 
case of any poor person in particu- 
lar, has received, and is sure to 
receive, immediate and careful con- 
sideration. 

2ndly. That while these sub- 
stantive benefits have resulted from 
the working of the Union, benefits 
involving important moral influ- 
ences upon the community at large, 

R 
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(and the immediate subjects of 
them, the pfldrer classes especially) 
the reduction of pauper expenditure 
of the parishes comprised in this 
Union, has been effected hitherto, 
one with the other, at the rate of 
45 per cent, on the average cost of 
relief of the poor during the three 
years preceding the approach of 
the new Poor Law to these parts. 



COMPLAINTS. 



Kirkburton, 

That the working of the bastardy 
clauses, which has greatly in- 
creased the expense to townships 
or parishes, is most unjust to the 
female part of society; and that, 
in the opinion of your petitioners, 
it will be found upon inquiry to 
have contributed to the increase of 
the crimes of infanticide and female 
suicide. 



Wigan. 

Your petitioners cannot refrain 
from expressing their decided re- 
pugnance to the principles con- 
tained in the bastardy clauses of 
the said Act, oflfering as they do, 
in the opinion of your petitioners, 
a premium to the heartless seducer, 
and causing, it is to be feared, in 
manv instances, the horrid crime of 
infanticide, and consigning many 
helpless and deceived females to 
permanent degradation and misery. 



TESTIMONIALS. 

Blean Union, 

Your petitioners are perfectly 
convinced that the bastardy clause 
is gradually and effectually im- 
proving the moral habits of the 
people. No cases of infanticide 
have occurred, no children been 
deserted, and the known cases of 
bastardy have much decreased. 



Wohurn Union, 

Whatever objections may else- 
where be raised against the bas- 
tardy clause in the Act, the effect 
of its working in this union has 
'obviously been to give a check to 
that open licentiousness which for- 
merly prevailed among the lower 
classes. 



Royston Union, 

The alteration in the law of 
bastardy has likewise been found 
to work well, and to operate as a 
check upon this' growing evil. Not 
a single instance of mischief has 
at present occurred, nor do we an- 
ticipate any such result; on the 
contrary, we feel assured that much 
excitement to evil will be thereby 
removed, and female chastity great- 
ly promoted. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 



Derby. 

That the separating of wives and 
husbands, children and parents, in 
the new Union workhouses, the 
treatment of orphans, widows, and 
aged cripples much in the way of 
criminals, the short allowance of 
coarse food, and the preventing all 
whose unfortunate lot it may be to 
live within these walls from at- 
tending the public worship of God, 
are evils which your petitioners 
have reason to think will be inju- 
rious to the moral and religious 
character of the nation. 



Macclesfield. 

That under this law the labour- 
ers, although no fault of theirs, are 
deprived of employment, are not 
provided with labour, but are com- 
pelled to suffer incarceration, and 
endure the want of food in the 
poor law prisons, or remain at their 
homes and die through the want 
of the most common necessaries of 
life. 

Your petitioners feel confident 
that the united knowledge of the 
magistrates and the parochial au- 
, thorities, rightly directed, would 
supersede any knowledge that any 
Board of Commissioners could 
possess, inasmuch as the officers 
Mling subordinate situations under 
the magistracy must necessarily 
have a more accurate knowledge of 
the wants and means of their 
poorer neighbours, than any set of 
men possibly can have under any 
circumstances whatever. 



Blean Union. 

As to the workhouse discipline, 
the objections to the new system 
have emanated principally from in- 
terested persons, or those whose 
sympathy, whose charity, and 
whose pity are limited to paupers, 
and do not extend to the honest 
and hardworking labourer, or the 
needy small rate-payer, the one 
enduring more hardships to main- 
tain his independence, and the 
other more privations to pay his 
quota of rates, than the individual 
who is actually subsisting upon the 
proceeds of their industry. The 
regulations for the management of 
the workhouse are, in the opinion 
of your petitioners, founded upon 
the best principle, whilst no in- 
ducement is held out to the idle 
and vicious to seek the workhouse 
(as in former times) as a place of 
rest and luxury : still for those 
whom poverty and misfortune have 
compelled to resort to its asylum, 
every requisite is fully supplied, 
good wholesome food, warm cloth- 
ing, well ventilated rooms are pro- 
vided ; and although a separation 
of families is strictly observed, yet 
it cannot be regarded as a cruelty 
when tlie same observance is im- 
peratively required among classes 
whose services to the nation (as 
soldiers and sailors) would fnduce 
the legislature to grant them every 
boon practicable. If more were 
required to show your honourable 
House that the objections against 
this part of the system are unde- 
serving of attention,your petitioners 
would humbly request your ho- 
nourable House to contrast the 
cleanly condition of the well regu- 
lated and orderly establishments 

r2 
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COMPLAINTS. 



Chichester Local Union, 

That your petitioners feel per- 
fectly satisfied that, for the proper 
management of the - poor, little 
else was necessary than to have re- 
curred to the benign and enno* 
bling enactments of the forty-third 
of her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, 
by which wholesome statute work 
was to be provided for those who 
could not otherwise obtain it, the 
aged and infirm were to be comfort- 
ably housed, and the cruel sepa- 
ration of parents from their tender 
children was not contemplated ; 
whereas by the present law as ad- 
ministered by the Commissioners* 
industrious labourers are obliged 
to live on inadequate wages, no 
remunerating work is provided for 
such industrious paupers as cannot 
otherwise obtain it ; one hard fate 
thus awaiting the respectable and 
the profligate, while from the ex- 
tent of the Unions medical assist- 
ance has not in many cases been 
attainable with sufficient facility. 

Your petitioners feel in duty 
bound to their fellow-citizens, who 
prize their present local act, to en- 
treat your honourable House not 
to give any further power to the 



now in existence with the filthy 
and loathsome state of the gene- 
rally mismanaged sinks of de- 
bauchery and vice, which were 
tolerated under the old law. With 
regard to the dietary, your peti- 
tioners' opinion is deduced from 
many months' experience, and the 
testimony of competent persons^ 
and corroborated by the healthy 
state of the inmates generally, that 
the quantity of food daily distri- 
buted is quite sufficient for their 
wants. 

TESTIMONIALS. 



Bedford Union. 

We observe with feelings of 
extreme satisfaction, that this con- 
siderable pecuniary saving (70J 
per cent.) has been accompanied 
by the most gratifying symptoms 
of increasing industry, civility, pru- 
dent habits, and integrity of con- 
duct among the labouring poor, 
and that it is evident the new law 
is quietly, but surely, working a 
great moral improvement in the 
habits and feelings of this class of 
the people. Fathers evince greater 
kindness and thoughtfulness for 
their children; the able-bodied 
and vigorous youth, instead of, as 
formerly, neglecting his aged pa- 
rents, now contributes willingly to 
their wants and necessities ; and 
the wretched and degraded pau- 
per, who was formerly existing 
upon the miserable but certain 
pittance ** allowed by the parish," 
is now, by the regenerating spirit 
of the new system, an active and 
useful member of society, and sup- 
porting his family by the honest 
earnings of free labour ; to which 
may be added the cheering facts, 
that during the last year friendly 
societies have rapidly increased. 
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said Commissioners, being fully 
convinced that, in order ade- 
quately to provide for the pressing 
wants of the dislreteed, guardians 
should not be merely passive in- 
struments in the hands of distant 
directors, but should have the 
power of considering in their re- 
lief those particular local circum- 
stances which the professed uni- 
formity of operation aimed at by 
the present law entirely precludes. 

Romney. 

Your petitioners abhor the 
thought from their very souls of 
being transferred over like so 
many poor, degraded, miserable 
serfs, to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, to be entirely under their 
power and control, and absolutely 
at their will and mercy. 

Your petitioners humbly beg 
your honourable House to pre- 
vent those Poor Law Commis- 
sioners and their underlings, from 
doing any farther mischief, by 
depriving them of the immense 
power conferred upon them, lest 
in the end these powers may sub- 
vert the Constitution. 



and commitments to prison have 
been less by one-fifth than in the 
preceding twelve months. 

Ampthill Union. 
That the mode of administering 
relief to the poor by the establish- 
ment of Boards of Guardians has, 
under the guidance of the Central 
Board, proved one of the greatest 
blessings which has been conferred 
upon the community at large by 
any act of the Legislature during 
the nineteenth century. That no 
less than 1086 poor persons have, 
within the last twelve months, 
personally had an opportunity of 
stating their situation to the Board, 
and thereby had an unprejudiced 
tribunal to adjudicate upon each 
particular case. 

That the guardians feel it to be 
their duty unfeignedly to express 
the great advantage they have de- 
rived from the able manner in 
which the Poor Law Commission- 
ers have assisted them in every 
point of difficulty which has been 
submitted to them ; and consider 
that they are bound to uphold the 
benefit which they have derived 
from appealing to the Central 
Board, divested as it is of local 
interest and party feeling. 

Royston Union, 

The alteration ' in the law of 
settlement, and the great facilities 
afforded for avoiding the expenses 
of litigation, are entitled to our 
warmest approbation. And ano- 
ther feature of the system which 
we consider highly beneficial is, 
that it has brought together men 
of various grades in society, of 
different views, habits, and modes 
of thinking, who were compara- 
tively little acquainted with each 
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other, and thus imparted to the 
Boards of Guardians the advan- 
tage of each individuars ability, 
knowledge, and experience. It 
has united them in the perform- 
ance of a common and important 
duty, shown them how nearly 
allied are the interests of all classes 
of the community, and how use- 
fully and successfully all may com- 
bine in promoting the temporal 
welfare and moral improvement of 
their poorer brethren. And lastly, 
it has secured for the poor and 
afflicted an intelligent, unbiassed, 
and almost disinterested tribunal, 
by which every application for 
relief is humanely and dispassion- 
ately considered and determined. 

In conclusion, we feel it our 
duty to express to your Lordship 
our high sense of the advantages 
we have derived from the guidance 
and assistance of the Central 
Board of Poor Law Commissioners, 
and the Assistant-Commissioner 
of the District, who have been 
unremitting in their exertions to 
promote and secure the success of 
the measure, and by whose judi- 
cious superintendence alone can 
uniformity of procedure and sound 
principles of action be established 
and maintained. 
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